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“SURE WERE FLYIN’ FAST AND HIGH TODAY! LUCKY WE HAD ‘HIGH-VELOCITY'!” 


" EP. We can thank those big blue 

shells all right! They have the 

extra reach and wallop you need out 
here in the marsh.”’ 


Gas-tight wads put every ounce of 
superpower to work. And Rustless 
priming prevents corrosion—so you 
never have to clean your gun. 


That’s why Peters High-Velocity is 
a favorite with old-timers. Take a 1 
from them. Next time, stock up with 
High-Velocity before you head for t 
blind. You'll get your game coming 
+ «Or way up scraping the sky. 









“High-Velocity”’ smacks out a denser 
shot pattern—that goes up higher and 
faster. Speed-intensity prim- 
ing gets the charge away in 
1-5000th of a second. Shell 
bodies are tough and water- 
proof. Powder non-hygro- 


: . FOR UPLAND GAME—<Ask your dealer for I 
scopic. Brass cups are high. Victor, the big red shell with the knockout wallo 


ularly-priced. Designed especially for woodland sh 


Victor’’,**High- Velocity’’ and “* Ruatles a 
FOR LONG RANGE shooting always ask for : — 
Peters High-Velocity .... the big, dark blue shell. ay PETERS DEN ANNIVERSARY , 

w Y YEAR e ETO THE SPORTSMAD? 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Company, Inc., Department K-43, Bridgeport, Connecti 
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FISH OREGON » 
THIS WINTER 


@ Winter runs of Steelhead are now 
entering Oregon's streams—fish that 
run 5 to 25 pounds. The Umpqua, 
the Rogue, the Chetco, Alsea, Siletz, 
Nehalem, Necanicum rivers and Till- 
amook bay streams are only some 
of the fine Steelhead waters offered 
from one end of the 400 mile Oregon 
Coast highway to the other. You're 
allowed to take Cutthroat trout over 
10 inches the year thru in tidewater. 

Western Oregon is a mild winter 
country. Fishermen are out the winter 
thru. Excellent highways make all 
Oregon easily accessible. Send for 
the a authentic fishing booklet. 


OREGON 


MwA, ze 


PR 0 osenio od 
Oregon State Highway Commission, Travel! Dept.82, Salem, Ore. 
Please send me your illustrated booklet on Oregon fishing. 





Name 





Address 





City 





FISH IN FLORIDA 


Our fishing is very fine here from August until 
January. Spanish Mackerel, Bluefish, Snappers, 
Seatrout, Ladyfish, Redfish, Snooks, Grouper, King- 
fish. Tarpon fishing at this time of yearis very good. 
Excellent hotel accommodations $3.50 per day. 
American Plan. Guideand good motorboat. very rea- 
sonable. Weather is ideal. Write me for information. 
MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, 


Fish 
Stories 


You have heard the stories 
the big ones that got away. Well, 
you should hear the stories about 
the big ones that don’t get away at 
St. Petersburg—on Florida’s Gulf 
Coast. There are dozens of varieties 
of food and game fish here—the fin- 
est fishing you ever knew. Guides, 
boats, bait and tackle are ready for 


Boca Grande, Fla. 





about 


you. Accommodations at moderate 
rates. All kinds of good times for 
all the family. Plan to come this 
winter. For booklet and fishing 
folder write today to G. L. Neal, 
Mer., Chamber of Commerce, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 


ST. PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA 























What to Do in November 


OVEMBER, in most states and 
N provinces, marks the high tide of 

the hunting season. Strange as it 
may seem, prospects for big game this 
year seem better than for upland birds 
and small game, with the exception of 
pheasant. 

For grizzlies, there is little use in 
making your hunt within the United 
States, where the number is small and 
constantly declining. Go to Alaska or 
British Columbia. For moose, British 
Columbia, Alberta, Ontario, Quebec, 
Nova Scotia or Alaska should be your 
choice. Your chances for elk are best 
in Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming, as 
other states which permit elk hunting 
have short seasons and license restric- 
tions. Deer are now so widely distrib- 
uted that, no matter where you live, you 
are not far from at least fair deer terri- 
tory. 

A brief summary of open seasons is 
given herewith. States and provinces 
marked with an asterisk (*) either have 
seasons open a part of the month only, 
or have local exceptions. Shoot nowhere 
until you have consulted the complete 
game laws for that section. 

DEER: Alas.*, Ala.*, Ariz.*, Fla.*, 
Ga.*, Id.*, La., Me., Mich.*, Miss.*, Mont.*, 
N.H.°, N.ML®, N.Y.°, N.C.*, N.D.°, Pa.*, 
8.C.*, S.D.°, Tex.*, Vt.*, Va.®, ; 
Wyo.*, Alta.*, B.C.*, Manit.*, N.B.*, Ont.*, 
Que.*, Sask.*, Yukon, N.W.T. 

BEAR: Alas., Ala., Ariz.*, Cal.*, Fla.*, 
Ga.*, Id., La., Me., Mich.*, Mont., Nev., 
N.M., N.Y.*, N.C., Oreg., Pa.*, S.C., Tex.*, 
Ut., Vt., Va.*, Wash.*, W.Va.*, Wyo., 
Alta., B.C., N.B., N.S., Ont., Que., Sask. 

RACCOON: Ala., Ariz., Conn., Del., 
Ga.*, Iil., Ind.*, Ky.*, La.*, Me. Md., 
Mich.*, Minn.*, Miss.*, Mo.*, Neb.*, N.H., 
N.J., N.Y¥., N.C., Ohio*, Oreg.*, Pa., R.L, 
S.C.*, Tenn.*, Vt., Va.*, W.Va.*, Wis.*, 
N.B. 

RABBIT, HARE: Ala., Ariz., Ark., 
Cal.*, Col., Conn., Del.*, Ga., Ill.*, Ind.*, 
Ia., Kan., Ky.*, La., Me., Md.*, Mass.*, 
Mich., Minn., Miss.*, Mo., Neb., Nev., 
N.H., N.J.*, N.Y¥.*, N.C.*, Ohio, Pa.*, 
RIL, G4A°, GD. Tean.*, th. -Fi, Va*, 
Wash.*, W.Va.*, N.B., Ont., P.E.I., Sask., 
N.F. 

SQUIRREL: Ala., Ark., Conn.*, Fla.*, 


| Ga., Iil., Ia.*, Kan.*, Ky., La., Mass.*, 
Mich.*, Miss., Mo., Neb., Nev., N.H., 
N.J.*, N.M.*, N.Y.*, N.C.*, Okla., Pa.*, 
| RIL, 8C.°% SD. Tenn, Tet®,. Va.*, 
| W.Va.* 
TURKEY: Ala.*, Ariz.*, Fla.*, Ga.*, 
Md.*, N.M.*, N.C.*, Pa.*, S.C.*, Tenn., 
Tex.*, Va.*, W.Va.* 


DUCK, GIRLS, 
THANKSGIVING 
1S COMING! 





(eee 





GROUSE: Alas., Conn.*, Me.*, Md.*, 


Mass.*, N.H., N.J.*, N.Y.*, N.C.*, Pa 
R.I., Tenn.*, Vt.*, Va.*, W.Va.*, Yuk 
N.W.T. 


PHEASANT: Ala.*, Cal.*, Conn.*, Id 
Ia.*, Ind.*, Ill.*, Md.*, N.H.*, N.J.*, N.Y 


Ohio*, Pa.*, R.I.*, Va.*, Wash.*, Wyo. 
QUAIL: Ala.*, Ariz.*, Cal.*, Del 
Fla.*, Ga.*, Id.*, Ill.*, Ind.*, Ia.*, Kan 
Ky.*, Md.*, Mass.*, Mo.*, N.J.*, N.M.*, 
N.Y.*, N.C.*, Okla.*, Pa.*, RI, S.C.* 

Tenn.*, Vt., Va.*, Wash.*, W.Va.* 


British Columbia Game 


IG game is plentiful in British Colum 


bia, with a consequent extension « 
range among the more valued speci 
such as moose, the provincial 
commission reports. 

In the “B” division, comprising Ko: 


game 


‘tenay and boundary districts, moose ar 


extending their range to the west over 


the Selkirks. 


It is likely that they ar: 


seeping through the passes and down 


the valley of the Columbia. 


They ars 


more numerous than formerly in th: 


Revelstoke area, 
Upper Kootenay lakes, 
Idaho boundary. This westward mov: 
ment has continued for a number 

years. Within the memory of many rs 
idents, moose were confined largely t 
the central interior of the 


the country of th: 
and near the 


provincs 


from which they have spread to th 


south and east. 


They are now plentifu 


where a few years ago they were almost 


unknown. 
Elk are increasing in the section sout 


of Fernie. In some sections, such as th: 


Palliser River, they are now about 

numerous as the range will support. 
Mountain sheep are plentiful in t! 

East Kootenay to the Crowsnest Pa 


South of the pass they are not so com 


mon. This game seems to be just abo 
holding its own. 
main range, in this district, in the his 
country on either side of the Kooten 
and Arrow lakes, where they are 
ported in fair numbers. 

Black and brown bear are found 
ther most abundance in this district 
the Selkirk Range, with the Ro« 
Mountains next. Grizzlies have ab 
the same range, but are not so num 
ous. 

White-tailed deer are plentiful in t 
eastern part of the division. Mule d: 
are abundant in the East Kootenay, t 
Grand Forks-Greenwood area, the Sot 
Okanagan and Similkameen. 

In the “C” division, comprising K 
loops, Yale, Okanagan, Cariboo, 
Chilcotin districts, moose show a d¢ 
ite increase. Many fine heads measu! 
more than 50 inches, came out of | 
district last season. In this divi: 
also, moose are extending their ra! 
and are now found near Kamloops 
Salmon Arm, as well as other sect! 
where once they either were unkn: 
or scarce. 
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65,000 ACRE PRESERVE 
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Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 















DEER HUNTING 


In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 
35 miles from a Railroad 
9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 


Surrouns ded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. 

nfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. Ex- 

ptional table. Guides on ’ application. Make reserva- 
tion in advance 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 


as | SY 


DEER HUNTING 


If you want to be sure of that 

























“longed for’’ deer head trophy 
oil up your gun and come to Bear 
Mt. Camp for your hunt this fall. 
Located on Cranberry Lake, the 
section of the Adirondacks which 
for a number of years has been the rec- 
ognized locality for real deer hunting. 





Can furnish guides and equipment and 
can promise you the very best accom- 
modations and actual spor 


Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 







J. M. Balderson 











LEARY’S CAMP New York 


North woods finest deer hunting, also 
bear and birds 
Situated in the heart of the Adirondacks. 
Cranberry Lake Region. Guides Furnished. 


Rates reasonable. Easily accessible by 
auto. Write, wire or phone for reservations. 


MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, bear and small game. Sixty black bears 
and over one hundred bull moose shot at Meta- 
gama in the past few seasons. General refer- 
ence: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, 
Que. Descriptive folder. 


M. U. BATES 
Metagama (Via C.P.R.), 


ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
\laskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 














Box R Ont., Can. 








nery, flora and fauna; attractive. well-illustrated. 

Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or 15c for single copy. 
THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 

Box C-126 Ketchikan, Alaska 

















BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexica—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Acuna 
Hunting =e Fishing Club, Mexican License 
No. 6-3-152 

Ne oy te OO Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 

Ex perienced guides and well trained hounds. 

We aim to satisfy. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 
You'll Find Big Bucks Here! 


‘lenty of DEER, BEAR and PARTRIDGE in a 
g territory of Maine Wilderness. Comfortable 
itlying camps, fully equipped for hunters, in 
he best of hunting grounds. Well marked trails 
verywhere. For information and map, write 


ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 


Ruel E. Holden, Prop. Jackman, Maine 


AMAR AAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL RPE cer 





E Spend Your Winter Vacation at 
PINECROFT 


{odernly equipped lodge, located in finest quail 
> >rounds in the south. Saddle horses and trained 
; eld dogs supplied. Poe reservations, address 


G. CHANDLER BARBER, N. cj 


bs .G. CHANDLER BARBER. N.C. j 
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Caribou are reported to be generally 
scarce in this division. Centers for 
mountain sheep in the area appear 
to be near Spence’s Bridge, Ashcroft, 
Squilax, and Marble Mountain. 

Clearwater and Quesnel lakes are the 
best known grizzly-hunting sections in 
this division, though this species of bear 
is also to be found in the Azure Lake and 
Blue River sections. Mountain goat are 
reported on the increase in the Isaac 
and Long lakes section, the Bowron 
Lake area, Lillooet, the headwaters of 
Niagara Creek, and Horsefly. River 
areas. 

In the “D” division, which includes 
the Atlin, Skeena, Omineca, Fort George, 
Peace River, and Yukon boundary dis- 
tricts, moose, caribou, and deer have 
not done well during the past year. Deep 
snows and overabundance of predators 
have kept their numbers down. How- 
ever, black bear are quite numerous, 
and grizzlies are found in every district 
except the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
Mountain sheep are fairly numerous in 
the Sheep Pass section, north of Mc- 
Bride. Stone and Fannin’s sheep are 


I'D LIKE To ) DROP 
A ROCK ON, 
THAT GUY 








in fair numbers in the Musqua River, 
Cassiar, and Atlin districts. Dahl sheep 
are also in fair numbers in the Squaw 
Creek-Dahlton Post areas, in the north- 
east corner of the province. Mountain 
goats are abundant in all districts. 

In the “E” division, comprising the 
Vancouver, Coast, and Fraser Valley 
districts, deer are found in good num- 
bers. Mountain goats are increasing in 
the Upper Skagit, Chilliwack, and Har- 
rison districts. They are plentiful in the 
Upper Stave River section, and are in- 
creasing in the Upper Aliouette, Pitt, 
and Coquitlam Lake sections. Black 
bear are plentiful everywhere, while 
grizzlies are nowhere abundant in the 
division. Moose have appeared in the 
Pemberton Valley, and are increasing. 

Last season, 375 nonresidents, prac- 
tically all of them Americans, took out 
big game hunting licenses in the pro- 
vince, the largest number in some time. 
About 200 of these paid big game trophy 
fees to permit them to ship their tro- 
phies out of the province. One man with 
his wife, from Honolulu, paid fees on 
three grizzlies, four caribou, two moun- 
tain goat, two moose, and four mountain 
sheep. Limit bags were common. In its 
abundance of both large and small 
game, British Columbia is almost 
unique.—C. Besse Washburn. 


Game in Arizona 


RIZONA has both the white-tailed 

and the mule deer, and, in my opin- 

ion, offers the best deer hunting of any 
of the Western states. 

The country near Springerville, Ariz., 
in the eastern part of the State, has very 
good hunting for both deer and turkey. 
This section is in the White Mountains. 

In the Kaibab Forest, in the northern 
part of Arizona, a hunter is almost sure 
to get his deer. There are available, at 
the entrance to the forest, good guides 
and horses. While these, of course, add 
to the cost of a hunt, they make the tak- 
ing of a good specimen more of a Cer- 
tainty.—P. E. Potter. 

















MODERN taxidermy as practiced ONAS 
BROS. is an art that goes far ee # mere 
mounting of trophies. It is an ART that cre- 
ates an impression of living, eonemning ALIVE- 
ness that is definitely . . 


TRUE to Life eee 


Facial expression, body posture, correct deline- 
ation of muscles and bones —all play their 
part in securing this perfect re-creation of na- 
ture; yet more than this is needed. There must 
be the skill required in years of experience, and 
the minute knowledge gained in long years of 
study in the held and in the studio; the FEEL- 
ING for game that comes only from treading 
the game trail with gun in hand, ALL THIS is 
embodied in EVERY Jonas mount. 


COSTS NO MORE... often LESS 


Why not get the FULL possibilities from your 
trophies by sending them to Jonas? Why not 
preserve the memories of YOUR big hunt with 
one of these superlative mounts? The cost is 
NO GREATER than for ordinary work—often 


less! 
Get This Valuable 


FIELD GUIDE 
and Catalog 

Write on your letterhead (or send 10c stamps 

or coin) for instructive Field Guide. Tells how 
to care for trophies in the held. ALSO beauti- 
ful Art Catalog showing famous Jonas Mounts 
together with Rugs, Robes, Novelties, etc. . that 
can be made from YOUR skins or purchased 
direct. Write TODAY! 


JONAS BROS. 


Master Taxidermists 
1024 Broadwa Denver, Colo. 











Mention Outdoor Life 
When Writing Advertisers 








KAIBAB NATIONAL FOREST 
DEER HUNTING 


South Canyon on the East side of the Kaibab 

Forest, Arizona, will be open again for hunting 

October 27 to November 15. 
Guides — Horses — Meals 


Lion Hunting parties arranged. Inquire, 


BOB VAUGHN FREDONIA, ARIZONA 














HUNT BIG GAME 


In The Rocky Mountains of Montana 
Territory lies north of Yellowstone Park. Elk, Blacktail 
Deer, Grizzly Bear, and Black Bear. Season opens October 
15. Deer season continues 30 days. Bear and Elk much 
longer. Non-resident license $30. Summer packtrips, fishing, 
sight-seeing and photography. New equipment. Comfortable 
camps. Our reputation is our reference, Write— 


VERNON JOHNSON, (Licensed Guide) 
JARDINE MONTANA 
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oe BEAR - HUNTS 


: th, 
2 Hunt largest bear in the world. Now 


/ receiving 1938 spring bookings. In- 

4 dividually planned parties; no extras, 

Oe planes, boats included. 12th 
successful year. 
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GILLETTE’S AMAZING NEW 


ONE-PIECE RAZOR 


Get a bead on faster, smoother 
shaves with Gillette’s new one- 
piece razor — the Sheraton. It’s 
easy to load—quick to get into 
action. Just twist the handle — 
and drop in a blade. Another 
twist—and you're ready to shave. 


CHANGE BLADES IN THREE SECONDS 
EASY TO CLEAN—wNO PARTS TO LOSE 
You have never seen a more convenient 


razor. No trouble changing blades. No 
parts to fumble. Rinse—and it’s clean. 


This is the first time a Gillette Razor of 
this type has sold for less than $4 list. 


Thousands will want the new Sheraton 
at 98c. But production is limited. If 
your dealer hasn't a supply, ask him to 
order for you today! 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


_ SPECIE OFFER 
Pe. 


aren OS° 


IN TRAVELING CASE WITH 
5 GILLETTE BLADES 
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California Mule Deer 


HERE are two sections of California 

where good hunting may be expected 
this season; the first, just over the line 
from Lassen County in Plumas County, 
reached by coming over the Feather 
River highway from Reno to Beck- 
wourth. At the latter place, turn off on 
the Last Chance road, and go to Squaw 
Valley. You must have your own camp- 
ing equipment for this. The hunting is 
above your camp, on the mountain, and 
along the ridges on the main Sierra 
Nevada. Mule deer are very plentiful in 
that region, and suffered very little from 
the severe weather of last winter. There 
is a large game refuge near-by. At the 
start of the season, the deer are likely to 
be high up. They come lower later. 

The second section is in the South 
Warner country, from Pattison Sawmill. 
Pack horses can usually be obtained 
there. From there pack into Alaska 
Basin, about nine miles southeast, and 
camp there. Tell your packer what day 
to call for you. This is very good mule- 
deer country, and some very large speci- 
mens have been taken there. Take plenty 
of bedding, as there might be a snow 
flurry which will make hunting better. 
But it need give you no alarm, for it will 
lie on the ground for only a few days. 
To get into this section, going north from 
Reno into California, take the road to 
Alturas, where a map may be had at the 
U. S. Forest Service office. If hotel ac- 
commodations are wanted, use Susan- 
ville or Alturas for headquarters. You 
can get to good deer-hunting country in 
an hour or two. At Alturas guides may 
be had.—C. O. Fisher. 


MY NERVES ARE SHOT, 
INEEDA gal we 
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New Mexico Game Country 


EER, bear, and turkey, generally 

speaking, may be found in three sec- 
tions of New Mexico, the Gila, or Black 
Range country, reached from Silver City, 
Magdalena, or Reserve; the Guadalupe 
and Sacramento Mountain country, 
reached from Carlsbad, Roswell, Tula- 
rosa, Alamogordo, Carrizozo, or Capitan; 
the Santa Fe National Forest, both Pecos 
and Jemez districts, reached from Las 
Vegas, Mora, Santa Fe, and Pecos. Deer 
are also to be had in mesa and canyon 
country, out of Roy, Clayton, Tucumcari, 
and Raton. 

Shots at deer are almost certain. The 
chance for bear is only moderate, unless 
you hire guides with dogs, in the Gila 
country or in the Jimez. The chance of 
getting turkeys is excellent—if you’re a 
good turkey hunter. The birds get pretty 
wild after the first day or two of the 
open season. They are to be found in 
most of the mountain areas mentioned, 
except in the higher country of the 
Santa Fe National Forest. 

If you want to hire a guide, and pack 
into genuine wilderness, I suggest the 
Gila National Forest, or the Upper Pecos 
Basin of the Santa Fe Forest. This latter 
is also the elk area, usually has some 
snow by November 1, and is heavily 
timbered, requiring considerable skill in 
still huating. The percentage of success- 
ful elk hunters is pretty low.—S. Omar 
Barker. 


Fishing in New York State 


OR bass and pike fishing in New Y: 

I'd recommend aadeiies Hart 
Cape Vincent, and Alexandria | 
They’re all good locations, with an 
accommodations available. 

For trout, I like the Big and Li 
Salmon rivers, the Chateaugay, and 
Chazy rivers. After them, I'd take 
vicinity of Wilmington, and fish 1e 
West and East branches of the Ausable 
River, and the Saranac River. The | 
time for fishing these trout water 
between June 1 and June 15. Th: 
places also have satisfactory accommo- 
dations.—C. V. Gysel. 


Algonquin Park Fishing 


LGONQUIN PARK is very accessible, 
being only 180 miles from Toront 
It has varied fishing in some 2,200 lak« 
some of them very large. 

The Hon. Harry Nixon, minister of 
game and fisheries for Ontario, James 
Taylor, the deputy minister, and I went 
to Lake Opeongo, reached from the park 
highway, 20 miles from headquarte: 
and on a fair side road. We rented 
launch to take us up the lake about 12 
miles from the East Arm. From Opeon- 
go, streams run in every direction. Good 
portages have been cut to other lakes, 
such as Red Rock, a noted speckled- 
trout spot; Wright’s Lake, good for bas 
Happy Isle, or Green lake, where w 
took a couple of speckled trout last 
spring which weighed more than 4 lb 
Merchant Lake, where speckled and gray 
trout abound; and Opeongo itself, wher: 
catching lake trout is merely a matter of 
going out after them. Then there's th 
Opeongo River, where you may click 
with either a big black bass or a speckle: 
trout. 

At the Opeongo River dam is a dee} 
pool. Nixon opened the party with 
walloping big bass, and, between bas 
Taylor and I hauled in brook trout. Tw 
of us drifted down the river below th: 
dam. The sun was bright, and we didn’t 
get a strike until it went behind a cloud 
Then the speckles went on the warpat! 
and our creels were soon bulging wit! 
brook trout around a foot long, with 
some as long as 16 in. The trout took 
every kind of fly, light or dark, so long a 
it was dry. 

We still-fished for bass with live bait 
with little success. Finally we resort« 
to floating bugs, letting them lie on th: 
surface for a few moments after th: 
cast. Then we would yank hard, fo! 
twitching did no good. Thus the bug 
ducked under water, and came up wilt 
a “pop.” Then the bass came up, and 
how they struck! Before evening, w* 
taken our limit, fishing at the most u 
favorable time, between 2 and 4 p.m. 

For lake trout fishing, Nixon a 
Taylor have become devotees of 
stainless-steel line, which seems mu: 
easier to handle than the heavy, braid: 
copper. The line packs easily on a hea‘ 
or light, salt-water reel with star d! 
and can be handled beautifully on 
steel bait-casting rod. The steel li 
offers less resistance to the water, 4 
seems to sink almost straight do. 
from the back of the boat. While I k« 
fishing for speckles on the river, Nix 
and Taylor went after lake trout, 
returned to camp just before dark w 
their limits of five each. We had plan: 
portaging into some other lakes, | 
what was the use, with fishing so & 
in Opeongo? 

In three day’s fishing we had tak 
our limits without the slightest difficul’ 
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Any type of dry fly worked, provided the 
sun wasn’t blazing overhead. The bass 
took bugs and bass flies more readily 
than live bait. The lakers were plentiful, 
if we got down into deep water for them. 
The best bait for them was a spinner of 
the Archer type, baited with a large 
chub minnow, easily caught on minnow 
hooks. Taylor’s home is on the Bruce 
Peninsula, between Lake Huron and 
Georgian Bay, where the fishing has 
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long been famous. But on the way home 
he admitted that the three days in Al- 
gonquin were the best he’d ever ex- 
perienced from a fishing standpoint.— 
Jack Hambleton. 


Maine Deer Territory 


EER are found all over the state of 

Maine, but I recommend Aroostook, 
Washington, and Somerset counties. I 
have done most of my hunting in 
Somerset County, and suggest a base at 
either Jackman or The Forks. There 
are good accommodations and excellent 
guides available at both places. The 
success of your hunt depends, to a large 
degree, upon your guide. His knowledge 
of the woods and feeding grounds is 
indispensable. 

There are plenty of bear in the woods, 
but a shot at one is likely to be a matter 
of luck. In this section, we find them to 
be very keen, hard to see, and very hard 
to hit, after they start to run in the 
thick woods. 

November is an excellent month for 
deer. The freshly fallen leaves in October 
are very noisy, making still-hunting al- 
most impossible. Also, only the does 
and fawns are active during that period. 
In November, the bucks are running, 
and a chance to get a fine pair of antlers 
is much increased. A 10-day hunt in 
either section recommended ought to get 
the hunter a fine buck.—Kendall Cross. 


Australian Big Game Fishing 


USTRALIA is coming rapidly to the 
front as a center of very fine big 
game fishing. A number of American 
sportsmen and sportswomen have tested 
this fishing, with very satisfactory re- 
sults. 
One of the best localities is Bermagui, 
about 250 miles south of Sidney, in New 
South Wales. It was off this coast that 


the record black marlin of Australia | 


was captured by J. R. Porter. This fine 
fish weighed 672 lb. Both black and 
striped marlin are abundant, as are 
tuna. Smaller game fish include sailfish, 
kingfish weighing up to 60 lb., salmon 
up to 10 lb., bonito, dolphin, and mack- 
erel. Record fish of the Bermagui Big 
Game Anglers Club include, in addition 
to the black marlin mentioned, a striped 
marlin weighing 292 lb., a tuna of 238 
lb., tiger shark of 840 lb., and a hammer- 
head shark of 565 Ib. 

The tuna season begins in September. 
In January and February black marlin 
are very abundant near shore, and the 
fishing continues through March and 
April with striped marlin at their peak 
luring those months. Tuna fishing is 
i new sport in those waters, and may 
be said to have begun in 1936. During 
August, September, and October there 
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Copyright, 1987, R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 


“THATS MY TOBACCO’ SAY THE 
3 GREAT GROUPS OF PIPE-SMOKERS 


‘THE NEW PIPE-SMOKER'S =: fi 
FRIEND’. | CALL PRINCE H 
ALBERT! ITS NO-BITE 

TREATED.NEVER HARSH 
























OLD HANDS AT PIPE 
SMOKING WANT RICH TASTE 7 
WITHOUT RAWNESS. RA. 
IS MY CHOICE 100% 















TRY P. A. AT OUR RISK 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince 
Albert. If you don’t find it the mellowest, 
tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, 
return the pocket tin with the rest of the 
tobacco in it to us at any time within 
a month from this date, and we will re- 
fund full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


GREAT IN “MAKIN’S” CIGARETTES, TOO 
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Your Own 


Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 


for beginners. If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 
work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 





lodges, tourist homes, wayside stands, 
bungalows. 
————— rN “ } 
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This is a little prtivn td tion of large plans 
in the manual 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don’t imagine it's hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity— brand 

NEW-—just published. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, “LODGES BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide- ‘book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts for Popular Science Monthly and 
Outdoor Life readers—you can be sure it is as 
genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus a few cents ootage 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTIO 
GUARANTEED—lIf, after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
isfied, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon_ 
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i Outdoor Life, Dept. 117 a 

4 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. r 
Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS.” I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 

| few cents postage when the book arrives. If dis- | 
satisfied you guarantee to refund my money if I send 

| the book back within ten days. (If you prefer to pay 
now send $2.00 with order.) 

i NAME i 

§ appress jeiihcin i 

' cITY STATE t 

@ ‘Orders from outside United States must be accompanied by?2. @ 
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are shoals of these fish, of the yellowfin 
variety, along this coast. During Sep- 
tember, 1936, there were caught by Ber- 
magui anglers alone, 286 of these fish, 
in only three weeks. The weights 
ranged from 22 lb. to 35 lb. The larger 
tuna stay offshore at greater distances, 
and only occasionally is one found in 
shallow waters. The 238-lb. fish was 
caught off the north shore of Montague 
Island. 

Among the Americans who have fished 
at Bermagui are Zane Grey, Frederick 
S. Stearns of Detroit, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Richard Sutton, of the University of 
Kansas. Much will be heard of fishing 
in these new waters, in the future. There 
is transportation by rail and plane from 
Sydney, and there are also hotel ac- 
commodations.—Oliver Rogers. 


Eastern Oregon Game 


ULE deer and elk are to be had in 

Klamath and Lake counties, in Ore- 
gon, and in the Blue Mountain and Wal- 
lowa Mountain area in the northeastern 
part of the State. The deer season is 
from Sept. 20 to Oct. 25, inclusive, and 
the elk season in the Blue and Wallowa 
Mountain areas from Nov. 8 to Nov. 18, 
inclusive. Nowhere else in Oregon can 
elk be legally taken. 

Many deer are taken each year. I 
would say that any hunter of experience 
should have no difficulty in filling his li- 
cense. Indeed, many whom I consider 
rank novices fill their licenses. One who 
knows his hunting areas thoroughly will 
stand much more of a chance than one 
who doesn’t. This, in my experience, is 
about 90 percent of hunting; the other 
10 percent is having a bit of luck, and 
being able to “do your stuff” in the few 
seconds an opportunity is presented. 

It would be well to get on the ground 
two or three days in advance of the 
opening date, and familiarize yourself 
with the territory you intend to hunt. 
The first two or three days of the season 
will be the easiest; after that it is really 
tough, and real skill is necessary, both 
before and after the game is located.— 
O. C. Gibbs. 


Ozarks Floats 


HE White River, and other Ozarks 

streams, offer the great sport of floats, 
with scenery as a background for fine 
fishing. Large and small-mouthed bass, 
wall-eyes, and other fine fish, are abund- 
ant. Among the tributaries of the White, 
which also afford good fishing, are the 
Roaring River, with good rainbow-trout 
fishing around Roaring River Spring, 
Kings River, Bull Creek, and Swan 
Creek. The fly-rod addict should not 
neglect the small streams, which are 
likely to be overlooked by the angler 
who seeks big fish in the larger streams. 

Float outfitters employ experienced 
guides, furnish boats, camp equipment, 
meals, fishing tackle, and everything 
essential to make a float comfortable as 
well as productive of fish. The following 
are current, standard rates for these 
float—one boat, one day, to Blackwell's 
Ferry, 10 miles, $7.50; to Moore’s Ferry, 
20 miles, $8.50; one boat, two days, to 
Moore’s Ferry, $11.; on Beaver Creek, 
tributary of the White River, one boat, 
one day, 12 to 14 miles, $11. On the one- 
day floats, each boat accommodates two 
persons and the guide. On longer floats, 
two boats carry three persons besides 
guides and camp equipment. There are 
small additional charges for tent, cot, 
chair, cook equipment, or ice. 

The North Fork of the White extends 
into Arkansas. It is a good bass water, 





cold and fast-moving. The country 
wild and picturesque. Floats are av 
able on that river, also. Eleven Points 
River is another good water, cold and 
wild, good for either bait or fly. The 
Niangua River goes through a primitive 
region with wonderful scenery, and is 
floatable from Smithpeter Mill, fou 
miles northeast of Buffalo, to Haha- 
tonka. There are float outfitters at Bric: 
offering floats of a day up to a week 
The Niangua offers fine fishing—C. 4 
Cummins. 


Nova Scotia Record Tuna 


HE North-American tuna record w 
broken September 4, with the captu 
off Liverpool, Nova Scotia, of a tuna 
weighing 821 lb. by John S. Martin. 
took 4 hours, 45 minutes to bring this 
big fish to gaff, after runs which had 
covered more than 25 miles. The forme: 
record was held by Dr. John L. Brinkley 
with a 788-lb. fish. The world’s record 
is held by L. Mitchell-Henry, who took 
a tuna weighing 853 Ib. off Whitby, Eng- 

land, three years ago. 

The 1937 tuna season in Nova Scotia 
was exceptionally successful. Many fish 
were caught, and Liverpool, Wedgeport 
Shelburne, and Jordan Bay, all figured 
in the catches. Under government en- 
couragement and direction, boats have 
been properly equipped for this sport 
and boatmen have been trained in the 
methods of big-game-fish angling prac- 
ticed successfully on the Florida east 
coast. The increase in the number of 
tuna anglers during the season was 
marked, with many persons trying th: 
sport for the first time.—L. D. 


Michigan Small Game 


ROUSE may be found along any of 

the larger rivers in the northern 
part of the Lower Peninsula of Michi 
gan, and in the waste lands where the 
timber has been cut over. Good hunting 
may be found in the Ogemaw State For- 
est and Huron National Forest. No 
pheasants of any consequence are found 
north of Bay City, but rabbits and 
grouse are plentiful in the Ogemaw and 
Huron forests. 

Prairie chickens are becoming estab- 
lished in certain localities in the north- 
ern part of the Lower Peninsula. Pheas 
ants are very plentiful in the lower half 
below Bay City. There is good duck 
shooting in Wild Fowl Bay.—Dr. A. W 
Belding. 





Idaho Wilderness 


OR good, big game hunting in Idah 
I suggest one of the three followi! 


trips: The first down the Camas Cres 
from Meyers Cove Ranch to the Midd 
Fork of the Salmon River; the secon 
the high-line trail from the Yellowjack: 
Mine down Pocket Creek, and then ov: 
Thunder Mountain trail to the Midd 
Fork Peak, with a continuation, if d 
sired, down to the Mormon ranch on t! 
Middle Fork of the Salmon; and thir 
down the main Salmon River into re 
virgin territory. 

The first trip takes you into good de« 
bear, and goat territory, with fine fishi! 
and wonderful scenery as added attra: 
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tions. It is an easy trip, over good trails. 
The second trip offers the same game. 
The third trip takes at least two weeks, 
but it takes you into a section where you 
not only can get the game mentioned, 
but also sheep. It is a real trip, with 
came very abundant.—Ferrel Nelson. 


Montana Game 


CCORDING to the Montana Fish and 
Game Commission, antelope are 
plentiful in Carter, Chouteau, Fergus, 
Lincoln, and Powder River counties, and 
common in Custer, Garfield, Park, and 
Stillwater counties. Bears are plentiful 
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in Flathead and Lincoln counties, and 
common in Carbon, Mineral, Park, Sand- 
ers, and Stillwater counties. Deer are 
plentiful in Cascade, Fergus, Flathead, 
Gallatin, Granite, Judith Basin, Lake, 
Lewis and Clark, Lincoln, Madison, 
Meagher, Mineral, Missoula, Park, Pow- 
der River, Ravalli, and Teton counties. 
They are common in 11 other counties. 
Elk are plentiful in Flathead, Gallatin, 
Granite, Judith Basin, Lewis and Clark, 
Mineral, Missoula, Park, Powell, Ravalli, 
Sanders, and Teton counties. Mountain 
goats are plentiful in three counties— 
Flathead, Missoula, and Ravalli. Moun- 
tain sheep are rare everywhere in the 
State, as are moose, sheep being re- 
ported in 13 counties, moose in four. 


Wisconsin Deer Country 


GOOD section for deer in Wisconsin 

is in Price County, along the Flam- 
beau River, and also in the Connor’s 
Lake country, about 20 miles west of 
Phillips. There is plenty of wild country 
west of Fifield and Lugerville, where the 
deer are plentiful and roads are scarce. 
—Edward Bodewin. 


Big Game in Colorado 


EW CASTLE, a town of about 400 

population, is situated in one of the 
best hunting sections of Colorado. Deer 
and elk are abundant, and there are 
some bear. A guide is essential, if you 
expect to get a shot. 

The hunting season is from Oct. 12 to 
Oct. 18, inclusive, and deer, elk, bear, 
and grouse are legal game. You may 
have your choice of an elk or a deer, 
and you are allowed a bear, and your 
limit of grouse. 

While bear are fairly numerous, they 
are very difficult to sight. Your chances 
ff getting one are about one in 100. 
You are almost certain of getting a nice 
uuck. Elk are quite a lot harder to 
connect with, but, if you really want one, 
you have a fairly good chance. 

Horses and guides are available.— 
lack Weller, Jr. 


New Brunswick Game 


THE section around Perth, N.B. has 
always been excellent for deer. For 
ear, one section is about as good as 
nother. I regard the getting of a bear 
s a matter of luck. With a good guide, 
ou should be able to get a deer within 
0 days in that section.—Stanley J. 
larris. 
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WHAT'S THE ARGUMENT ABOUT, FELLOWS? 
Both your rifles are Remingtons, so they’re both 
top notchers. Some hunters swear by the Rem- 
ington Model 30S, and others won’t have any- 
thing but a Gamemaster. Whichever rifle is 
your preference, the main point to remember is: 


‘IF IT’S REMINGTON, IT’S RIGHT!’’ 


Remineton Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Por hichest accura ind power with the Model 30S or Gamemaster 
’ 


e non-corrosive Kleanbore center-fire cartridge. 
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REMINGTON MODEL 30S REMINGTON ““GAMEMASTER” 
ZRBolkt action express rifle Mi- (MODEL 141) 


crometer rear sight and gold Slide-action express rifle. Take- 4 








bead front sight. American wal- down, hammerless, solid breech. 
nut stock. Full pistol grip. Easily Step adjustable rear sight, white i 
operated thumb safety. Smooth metal bead front sight on matted 
trigger pull. Light weight, fine ramp. American walnut stock. 
balance, and sturdy design. Made Half pistol grip. Semi-beavertail 
in .257 Rem.—Roberts and .30'06 fore-end, 24 inch barrel. Made in 
Springfield calibers 30, .32 and .35 Rem. calibers. 
“Kleanbore’”’ and “Gamemaster” are registered trade marks of 
" / 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
-__ -— ae 
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Federal Aid for Wildlife 


TATE conservation officials are now 
engaged in studying closely the fed- 
eral Wildlife Restoration Act, re- 
cently enacted, to determine how 

their states can benefit to the fullest un- 
der the provisions of the act. The new 
law provides that nearly $3,000,000 an- 
nually be granted to the states to carry 
on conservation work. It becomes ef- 
fective July 1 next year. 

The act has been endorsed by the 
country’s important conservation groups, 
as well as by women’s clubs, garden 
clubs, and other organizations and indi- 
viduals interested in restoring wildlife. 

At the moment, no information is 
available as to the number of states eli- 
gible to receive federal aid. Only those 
states will be eligible, the act says, that 
shall have passed laws “for the conser- 
vation of wildlife which meet the mini- 
mum requirements of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, which requirements shall 
include a prohibition against the diver- 
sion of license fees paid by hunters for 
any other purpose than the administra- 
tion of said state fish and game depart- 


ments.” Such is the wording of the act. 

Funds allocated by the federal govern- 
ment to the state are to be used for 
the selection, acquisition, rehabilitation, 
and improvement of land and water 
adaptable as feeding, resting, or breed- 
ing places for wildlife. Land may be 
leased if necessary. No federal funds are 
to be used to maintain these restoration 
projects, which work is to be carried out 
by the states themselves. All proposals 
for refuges or other conservation work 
must be submitted to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for approval. Before federal 
funds are allocated, the state applying 
for them must be prepared to contribute 
25 percent of the total cost of the pro- 
posed work. 

The funds to be allocated by the fed- 
eral government will be appropriated by 
Congress to an amount equal to the taxes 
derived from the levy on firearms, shells, 
and cartridges, imposed by the Revenue 
Act of 1932. Previously, the taxes col- 
lected went into general treasury funds, 
and were appropriated along with oth- 
er funds for general purposes. About 


$240,000 will be deducted for administer- 


ing the act. 

Allocation of the funds will be mac: 
first, according to the area of the stat 
and, second, according to the number 


hunting licenses issued, half of the avail- 
able money being ear-marked for each 


class of distribution. On the basis « 
area alone, many thinly populated stat: 
would get a lion’s share of the funds 


although they might have few hunters 


to pay the tax or to hunt the game to be 
restored. If hunting licenses alone wer: 
the basis of the distribution, the thickly 
populated states would get the bulk 

the money, despite the fact that thei 
lamd, suitable for restoration project 
might be comparatively limited. Ever 
under the act, some of the larger stat« 


would share too largely in the federal! 


funds as would some populous ones, s 
a minimum of $15,000 is set upon a 
lotments, and a maximum of $150,00( 
According to figures compiled by th 
Wildlife Institute, one of the most ardent 
supporters of the act, only two states 
New York and Pennsylvania—could 


Oklahoma Turkeys Come Back 


KLAHOMA’S wild-turkey farm, 
© started in February, 1934, was an 

experiment. Today it has demon- 
strated that, under suitable conditions, 
wild turkeys are as easy to raise in cap- 
tivity as barnyard fowls, and gives rise 
to the hope that next season, for the first 
time in 25 years, there will be an open 
season on turkeys in the State. 

The turkey farm was established near 
Tahlequah, in the Ozarks, with a stock 
of twenty-two wild hens. These hens 
produced about 600 eggs the first year, 
and 90 percent of the first setting of eggs 
hatched out strong turkey poults. 

The Tahlequah game farm was aban- 
doned more than a year ago and all the 
birds were transferred to the State game 
farm at Darlington. 

Three buildings, 100 ft. long and 20 ft. 
wide, house the birds. A 1,000-egg in- 
cubator hatches the turkey poults. 

In 1936, 750 turkeys were raised and 
only 25 were lost from various causes. 
Since the farm was first started, more 
than 1,000 birds have been raised. 

Feeding is the main expense of the 
wild turkey project. Last year, however, 
grasshopper hordes descended upon the 
Southwest. The pests devastated whole 
fields in many sections, but at Darling- 
ton the turkeys made quick work of the 
invaders. The feed bill was cut exactly 
30 percent! 

When Oklahoma had wild turkeys 
years ago, most of them were found in 
the Kiamichi Mountains and in the 
Ozarks, in the southeastern and eastern 
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parts of the State. It is in these sections 
that the wild turkeys now being raised 
are being liberated. 

One day last summer, during the se- 
vere drought, which dried up water 
holes and small streams, a forest ranger 
glanced through a thicket in a remote 
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part of the Kiamichi range and saw 
more than 40 wild turkeys, all hen 
drinking hungrily at a water hole. Late! 
the same day, this ranger caught sight 
of another flock of about the same siz 
at another water hole. They appeared 
to be healthy.—Dorothy O. O’Neill. 
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Wild turkeys feeding in an Oklahoma refuge. The State farm is raising and freeing these bir 
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ATTRACT WILD 
PLANT NOW DUCKS 


NO FOOD—NO DUCKS 
No Duck Call ever made will bring 
Wild Ducks to water devoid of 
food. Ducks are tremendous eaters, 
fly hundreds of miles for Pood fe feeding 
ounds. Plant WI 
RY, SAGO SONDWEED ‘SEEDS, etc 
scribed in free illustrated booklet 
NATURAL FOODS—MORE DUCKS 
t small expense youcan plant your shooting grounds with the foods 
“ks ike. Growth guaranteed. Reseeds = ee each 7. 
ire good Hunting by planting now. 
WISCONSIN A 
BOX 331-B, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 
“GEE We examine, plan and plant large properties. 
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Why breed for 





Easily, steadily raised in ONLY 25 DAYS. 
e give a large bonus in stock for 
romptness. Write postcard today, get 
eye-opening free picture book. RICE 
spection before acceptance. 
My mink originated on one of the oldest mink ranches in 
Quebec, Canada. They have been selectively bred for 24 years. 
Book, Domestic Mink, covering all phases of mink rais- 
ing $1.00 per copy. 
HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 


rdinary trade when these great luxury 
FARM, 429 “4. St., Melrose, Mass. & & 
$25.00 each was paid to me for my poorest 1936 pelts with 
Bemus Point on Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 





QUEBEC MINK 
BEAUTIFUL BIRDS 


you ean ship every day in the year? 
Shipped subject to 5 days’ in- $40 EACH 
a top of $36.75 

Live Arrival Guaranteed 





SINGERS LOVEBIRDS 
Beautiful yel- 1 pair Green 
% low Canaries, 1 pair Yellow 
Guaranteed 1 pair Blue 
Each 4295 singers. All 3 pair 995 


Also 10,000 Aviary Birds. Write for illustrated price list. 


BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D. 1, RESEDA, CALIF. 














More Ducks Come 


For GIANT WILD RICE 


WILD CELERY, NAIAS, MUSKGRASS. 
Plant Terrell’ssure-growing foods NOW. We 
invite comparison. Deseribe your place. We'll 
make suggestions and send you booklet FREE! 
TERRELL’ 462 A Block 
; Oshkosh, Wis. 
Plantings made—41 years success. 















SPECIAL OFFER 


GAME PICTURES 
IN NATURAL COLORS 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 


3 ror 10c 


Gorgeously reproduced in four colors on heavy 
enamel stock. Size 9” x 6” with wide border. Thése 
pictures were made from original paintings by lead- 
Sold assorted titles only at 
Send 10c for three pic- 
| tures or 20c for six. Add 3c for postage and pack- 


PLUS 3c 
POSTAGE 


ing American Artists. 





| this special close-out price. 


ing. Stamps or coin accepted. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, DEPT. 117 


353 Fourth Ave. New York City 











qualify for the maximum amount. 
Three states—Connecticut, Delaware, 
and Rhode Island—would receive the 
minimum of $15,000, although on the 
basis of hunting licenses and area they 
would receive far less. 

Some states, observers have pointed 
out, may find it inadvisable to qualify 
for their full share of federal funds. 
Arizona, for example, issues only slight- 
ly more than 20,000 hunting licenses a 
year, yet, because of its great area, 
would be entitled, if it qualified other- 
wise, to $56,710.95. To obtain this, how- 
ever, it would have to set aside $18,903.65 
of the State hunting-license income for 
new conservation projects, an amount 
equal to about 90 cents a hunter, and 
one that would leave little for normal 
State conservation activities and game- 
law enforcement. The money needed to 
qualify fgr the full amount of federal 
funds would, in such a case, have to be 
raised by taxing hunters more or by 
appropriations from the general State 
funds. 

Pennsylvania, on the other hand, 
would find it easy to qualify for the 
maximum of $150,000. The State in 1935 
led the country by issuing 606,107 hunt- 
ing licenses. Since it would have to put 
up only $53,813.23 to get the full $150,000 
from the federal government, it would 
have to set aside only about nine cents 
a hunter. 

Any funds remaining unexpended at 
the end of each year, through failure of 
any state to qualify for its full share, 
are, the act provides, to be expended by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to carry 
out the provisions of the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act. 

Under the act, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has until November 2 to notify 
each state fish and game department of 
the sum he has apportioned each state 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938. 
Within the next two months, or before 
January 2, 1938, states must notify the 
Secretary of intention to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of the act if they 
expect to share in the appropriations. 


Conservation in Schools 


tion is now a part of the school cur- 

riculum of West Virginia schools. 
This has been accomplished by the 
Educational Division of the State Con- 
servation Commission, which has pre- 
pared a 32-page pamphlet for distribution 
to teachers. These pamphlets will be 
used in conjunction with regular courses 
such as reading, history, science, art, 
and geography. 

A close study will be made of results 
obtained, and, next summer, it is planned 
to bring various teacher-committees to- 
gether to revise, and amplify this ma- 
terial for future use. 

Children in elementary schools now 
have three phases of conservation 
brought home to them. These include 


Prion is now instruction in conserva- 


| wildlife and forests, and their relation- 
ship to man; forest fires, their results | 


and control; and the appreciation of 
view. 

The State Department of Education is 
cooperating to the fullest extent. 





by planting our GUARANTEED-to-grow natural duck foods. 
foods NOW that will produce jena pan bc hy in attracting and holding — 


this Fall and cost no m an corn 
famous GIANT WILD RICE, 
favorite foods of wild ducks. 





expert planting advice FREE based on many years’ practical experience. 
foods: best prices cn market. Why experiment? We produce uy 
NURSERIES HH 


book shows best 
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Have an ¢ 
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ph planting lasts years. Deseribe your pines: we'll send 


vt inspect and plant your place; our 





We are supplying natural 


tablish permanent ceodion. beds with o 
LD CELERY, MUSKGRASS, NAIAS. ‘and all the other 





REE illustrated 
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BOX 71C11 » wis. 


ices are reasonable. 





| conservation from the personal point of | 





YOUR SHOOTING, FISHING 
OR TRAPPING INVENTION 
MAY BE PATENTABLE 


WAY from problems of office, factory or farm, in 

moments of relaxation on a hunting or fishing trip, 
the inventive trait in human nature often comes into 
play. By the side of the camp fire or a quiet stream—or 
while waiting along the game trail—many new and 
useful inventions have been conceived. On your next 
outing, it is possible that you may discover a new and 
better way oi duine something—a new structure or com- 
bination that may prove worth-while to sportsmen in 
general—and to you. 


Our Message 
Over more than a third of a century it has been our 
privilege to serve hundreds of men whose idle moments 
in the great out-of-doors have crystallized along inven- 
tive lines. Our part has been to assist them in obtaining 
patent protection. That is important. There are certain 
definite steps which should be taken. 


An Invention for 
Skeet Shooters 


>) 





















a, / 
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a With this invention 
; es a beginner at skeet 
shooting can make a 
record of his shooting. 
A trailing streamer is attached to the bird, which in- 
dicates just where the shot string was placed so that the 
necessary correction can be made on the next bird. 


Fly Tyers Attention 
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These jigs will facilitate the tying 
of fishing flies by holding the fibers of hackles and other 
materials in an out of the way position while additional 
hackles or materials are being applied or while making 
fast with tying silk. 


Many important questions are answered in the booklet 
shown below entitled ‘Patent Protection’’. We will welcome 
the opportunity to send you a copy and also a second booklet 


entitled ‘“‘When and How to Sell an Invention’’. Other 
sportsmen have found these booklets of definite interest. 
The coupon below is for your convenience. Mail it Today. 


7 
. Ey: VICTOR J. REGISTERED PATENT § 
' VANS & WO. arrorneys, ‘ 
= Main Office: 231-M, Victor Bidg., 4 
& Washington, 0. C. 7 
t Gentlemen: Kindly send me copies of the booklets shown a 
8 above, without charge or obligation, on my a 
' ‘ 
! 7 
! DEOUMO 2... oc cccccccccccccccscccccccccqooceseccocscosoooooscsososess ' 
7 + 
‘ 
GB Street and No. 2... .ccccccccccseccenseeeeesee sensseeeeeeenes Y 
‘ ‘ 
: ' 
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Too Much Game 


HENEVER I read 

OUTDOOR LIFE, I re- 
alize again the differ- 
ence between hunting in the United 
States and in New Zealand. Game 
here, deer, goats, and pigs, especially, 
is so plentiful that there are no seasonal 
restrictions, and no bag limits. In fact, 
deer and goat hunting is encouraged 
because these animals do great damage 
to the young forests. 

Some of the wildest parts of New 
Zealand are only two or three hours’ 
drive from our capital city, Wellington, 
and an hour’s tramp from the road puts 
the hunter in the middle of rough, wild 
regions where game abounds. The 
hardest part of hunting is not locating 
game, but getting through the heavy 
underbrush, vines, and creepers, and 
climbing the jagged hills. 

Deer are so numerous that the gov- 
ernment recently culled more that 22,000 
from one district alone. One day in the 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





‘SA LONG WAY TO 
NEW 








goat area will give any hunter his fill 
of this sport for some time. Pigs are 
harder to get, and get so large that they 
are real sport, especially as they are 
hunted here, not with a gun, but with 
dogs and a knife. When you realize 
that these pigs have tusks, and some- 
times are more than 6 ft. long and 
weigh 500 Ib., you can see that it is no 
child’s play.—E. V. Franklin, Welling- 
ton, N. Z. 


.280 Rifles Big Enough? 


EDITOR VER since the .220 
Outdoor Life: Swift was placed on 

the market I have been 
looking for some one to extol its virtue 
as a big game rifle. After considerable 
experimenting with this cartridge on 
condemned mules, Maj. Chamberlin was 
so impressed that he closed his article 
with: “I would unhesitatingly call the 
Winchester .220 Swift excellent for deer. 
I’m not advising shots at 600 or 700 yd., 
and I wouldn’t expect this bullet to plow 
through brush as the .405 bullet does. 
For the reasonably good marksman who 
will carefully pick his shots, let me say 
that I am confident that the .220 Swift 
could stop the biggest lion that ever 
walked.” 

In an article on moose, Kodiak, and 
grizzly-bear rifles, a well-known writer 
recommended the .30/06, 220-grain bullet 
on up to the 375 H. & H. Magnum. 
Purposely he eliminates the .280 Dubiel 
“because it does not handle a bullet 
heavier than the 180-grain.” In his 
opinion, nothing less than a 220-grain 
bullet will do. This is, of course, only 
an opinion. The high-velocity, so-called 
explosive bullet, has in the past, and will 
in the future, prove its effectiveness. 
It’s here to stay. Something big-bore 
enthusiasts forget is the energy of a bul- 
let at game ranges. 

I know of no .280 caliber 160-grain 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


bullets. Mine are 150-grain, but, if the 
150-grain be given 3,500 foot-seconds 
velocity, its muzzle energy will be 4,081, 
and at a distance of 100 yd. about 3,519 
foot-pounds. 

From this, we see that out where the 
game is the .280 Dubiel has more energy 
than any listed, and, since it maintains 
its velocity over the longer ranges bet- 
ter than any other cartridge, its energy 
will likewise be greater. 

Big-bore enthusiasts will claim that 
is only paper energy. Be that as it may, 
the .280 is big enough for any game on 
this continent. It is also considered to 
be one of the finest, if not the finest, 
of the long-range rifles.—John M. Liptak, 
New York, N. Y. 


Cowardly Game 


DWARD ROUGH- 

BOROUGH'S an- 
swer to Capt. Paul 
Curtis’s “Has Our Big Game Gone Soft?” 
is not an answer, as the captain was not 
writing about wounded or cornered 
game. What he said was that a small 
boy, with a whip and a whistle, could 
make any North American game flee. 
As one who has hunted in every western 
province of Canada, and all of our 
Northwestern states, I say the captain 
is right. The game would not even see 
that boy if it could avoid doing so, espe- 
cially if the boy continued to crack 
that whip and blow the whistle.—Ever- 
ett Dufour, Washington, D. C. 


Dumb Moose 


HESE tales about 

moose being diffi- 
cult. animals to shoot 
is all hooey as far as I’m concerned. A 
friend of mine has made several trips 
up through vast forests in Canada, 
owned by a paper company, an area 
few hunters enter. He reports that 
moose are so common and so dumb that 
you can practically walk up and pat 
them on the back. 

In fact, Edgar Forest Wolfe, in his 
article, “Clear Day For Moose,” admits 
the same thing without meaning to. 
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MAYBE | CAN 
GET CLOSER 
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He tells of shooting one bull that cor 
veniently rose up a few feet away and 
waited to be potted, and, later, of havin; 
another bull and two cows appear only 
forty feet away, and stand looking at 
him. No wonder moose have to be pro 
tected. It’s a mystery to me that ther 
are any of the big brutes still left in 
the big woods.—J. J. McSweeney, Hast 
ings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Buck Busting 


EDITOR RECENT articl 
Outdoor Life: in OUTDOOR LIF 

telling of a fight with 
a buck, recalis a similar experience that 
occurred to a rancher acquaintance of 
mine. While hunting in the hills nea: 
Santa Rosa, Cal., he shot a large buck 
Drawing his knife, he straddled the fall- 
en animal, which promptly jumped up, 
and started down the hillside, with my 
friend on its back, stabbing into its sid« 
with his knife. Upon reaching the bottom 
of the slope, the deer fell dead, throwing 
its rider clear, and unhurt, except for 
a few bruises and scratches. After th: 
rancher had recovered from his surprise 
he dressed the animal and had it toted 
home to display.—D. S. Edgar, Santu 
Rosa, Cal. 


BRING ON 
YOUR 

BUCKING 
DEER! 








Takes Work Out of Hunting 


EDITOR HY doesn’t som: 
Outdoor Life: one recommend 
the 12 gauge, feather 
weight, double-barreled shotgun to thos 
who want a light but powerful gun 
The last two shotguns I purchased wer 
featherweight, 12 gauge, L. C. Smiths 
They weighed 6% lb. I have shot then 
for 15 years, and I can’t see why anyon 
would carry 7% to 8 lb. of old iro: 
around all day for upland game. An 
why carry the 20 when you can get th 
12 gauge at the same weight with a bet 
ter pattern? 
Naturally, the question of kick arise 
I have shot 28 grains of ballistite i 
mine, and did not get kicked. A wee 
ago, I took a friend to the skeet groun 
and suggested he shoot my gun. H 
decided to shoot a 7%-lb. Remington fc 
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1e squad, and a 20 gauge for the sec- 
id squad. Next morning he had a big 
ue spot on his shoulder. I shot my 
atherweight for 100 shots without any 
.oulder pad, and next morning I had 
no blue signs anywhere.—Elmer S. Sham- 
hart, Effingham, Ill. 


Nothing To Smile About 


EDITOR N READING L. C. 
Outdoor Life: Sheppard’s ‘‘The 

Challenge of Strange 
Waters,” both my friend and myself 


were dismayed to note a picture of the 
author holding up 30 or 40 fine trout. In 
he photo, Sheppard is smiling. He 
shouldn’t be smiling. He should be 
hanging his head in shame. Down my 
way, we never catch our limit, even if 
we coula. And, incidentally, the limit 
is oniy i0 trout. When I see a picture 
of some one holding large strings of 
fish he has caught, it makes me feel sick. 
-Stanley Polkowski, Jr., Wallington 
N. d. 


Neglected Paradise? 


EDITOR O DATE I have read 
Outdoor Life: too little in your 

magazine about Texas 
gulf fishing. Being a native of Texas, 
and having fished these waters all my 
life, I think it is about time you let 
your readers know more about this fish- 
ing paradise. We have innumerable 
varieties of game fish, any of which will 
give an angler a tough fight. I have 


LOOK, TEXAS IS ON , 
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seen a tarpon fight for 2% hours before 
it could be brought to gaff, and once I 
fought a 6-ft, 2-in. tarpon for 1 hour and 
20 minutes before I landed it. Tell your 
readers about these fish and give them 
a chance to catch a fighter as big as 
the angler himself.—Matthew Wilson, 
Galveston, Tex. 


Old-Timer No Longer 


EDITOR E OLD-TIMERS 
Outdoor Life: will have to ad- 
mit that there are 
changes in fishing methods just as there 
are in methods of living. I have been 
an advocate of the old-fashioned ideas of 
fishing for many years, but, up to now, 
esults, so far as quantity and quality 
f fish are concerned, have been just 
verage. Then, just the other day, my 
sungest son jokingly forced me to try 
it one of his new-found contraptions, 
trick, artificial bait. I took up his 
ire, and decided to try the darned 
hing out. I thought I’d teach him a 
al lesson. But, to tell the truth, I got 
e surprise of my old life on my first 
st with this fancy lure. I landed a 
z fellow of 11% lb., and two 3-pounders 
vithin a half hour. This was more fish 
ian I had captured in many a moon. 
aving since duplicated this success, I 
n satisfied that there are plenty of 
rills to be gained by using these trick 
res, especially for us lazy fishermen. 
lis is my answer to the man who ad- 
vocates using live minnows, and to the 
erage angler who is out for the most 
h in the shortest time. I say, join up 
th the modern fisherman and get the 
h—Alfred O. Nelson, Saint Paul, 
nn. 
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Fishes for Fish 


ORE articles like 

“Shall We Cast 
for Cups or Fish?” by 
Charles S. Hoffman, Jr., will be appre- 
ciated. Let Art Neu stay in Europe 
where they like tournaments. Ameri- 
cans want fishing—or, at least, casting 
for fish—J. M. Koval, Wyoming, Pa. 


Cat Tips 


ICENSE fees for 

cats were recently 
proposed by Charles 
Geering. I’m all for it. There is a 
small, isolated patch of woods near my 
home which abounded with cottontails. 
One season I killed only two rabbits 
here, and decided that house cats were 
responsible. I declared war, and killed 
five cats. This did not account for all 
of them by any means. But about 3 
months later, while on a crow hunt, I 
jumped 11 rabbits in this patch of woods. 

I think license fees will reduce the 
number of pet cats, and make the own- 
ers take better care of them. When this 
is done, fewer will go primitive. In the 
meantime, class strays as predators, and 
shoot to kill!—David Gray, Bluefield, 
W. Va. 
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O CHARLES 

GEERING, who 
says that, when he is 
hunting, he fills all the cats he can find 
in the fields full of shot, I say that, if 
there are many in his State who act as 
he says he does when hunting, it is small 
wonder there are so many no-trespass 
signs. I am a hunter, trapper, a justice 
of the peace, a school teacher, and am 
interested in agriculture. I know how 
a farmer feels to have his cat shot, for 
he depends on it to keep his granary 
free of vermin. His first act is to curse 
the hunter, his second to post his land. 
I believe the hunter should consider that 
the landowner has certain rights, as the 
game found on his land has been raised 
by food produced by this land. The 
hunter, who has purchased his license 
from the conservation department, and 
not from the farmer, should be satis- 
fied with taking the farmer’s game, 
without killing his cat.—Byron C. Jones, 
Petersburg, N. Y. 
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Slow-Poke Antelope 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


ITH reference to 

Jack O’Connor’s 
article, ‘‘Stalking 
America’s Speed King,” the author’s 
statement regarding the speed of an- 
telope is simply out of the question. I 
understand O’Connor has written sev- 
eral books of fiction. This may explain 
his careless handling of facts. I have 
had a good deal of experience with an- 
telope, having served for 20 years in 
federal and state wildlife organizations, 
and do not believe an antelope can travel 
the mile-a-minute clip O’Connor attri- 
butes to it. 

As a boy, while riding an ordinary 
cow pony, I have been able to keep up 
with a herd for a half a mile or so. And, 
several times, I have had an opportunity 


to clock their speed. Once, while driv- 
ing out of Winslow. Ariz., my friends 
and I encountered three antelope, b2nt 
upon crossing the road ahead of us. I 
held the speed of our car level with 
theirs, and the race settled to a steady 
37 miles an hour for about a mile, when 
the antelope gave up.—K. C. Kartchner, 
Holbrook, Ariz. 


Start Them Right 


ERE is an idea for 

conserving game, 
and for developing 
sportsmen of the right type: Many states 
are now establishing state-owned game 
preserves, and forest reserves. Would 
it not be possible to convert these into 
hunting grounds for youngsters without 
noticeable ill effects? My idea is to 
ask for volunteers, such as scout mas- 
ters, sportsmen, and military-trained 
riflemen, to act as coaches, guides, and 
game wardens. Set up a rifle range at 
the entrance te the game preserves, and 
teach the youngsters, not only how to 
shoot, but also how to handle a gun 
safely before allowing them to do any 
hunting. Then, have as many men as 
possible on duty to police the area, help 
prevent accidents, and encourage sports- 
manship and respect for law. Also, 
have men teach the youngsters how to 
fish. Let these places be limited to mi- 
nors only, so that they would have some- 
thing to shoot at, and some fish to catch. 
At the same time, keep the bag limits 
low enough to insure propagation. 

My friends and I think that such a 
program would encourage the youths to 
get outdoors more, and help build them 
into reliable citizens and sportsmen, 
who would consider the rights of others, 
and the necessity for conserving game. 
—Earl R. Farshler, Manhattan, Ill. 


About Vast Numbers 


EDITOR REDERICK A. POT- 
Outdoor Life: TER’S story in a re- 

cent issue stirs me up. 
I have hunted in the same vicinity of 
the Rockies since 1908, on both sides of 
the divide, so, when he intimates that 
seeing 16 elk in one day’s ride is any in- 
dication of “vast numbers” of game, he’s 
plumb loco. He should have seen from 
160 to 1,600, to agree with some of our 
recent so-called “surveys.” Brother, 
they just ain’t thar no more!—W. G. 
Buehner, Casper, Wyo. 


EDITOR 
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Opossum Mystery 


EDITOR YOU know that 
Outdoor Life: opossums are _ so 

small at birth that it 
would take 18 to fill a teaspoon? Such 
a litter weighs only 1/15 oz. I have 
caught hundreds of opossums, and have 
yet to learn how the young get into the 
false pocket ofthe female. I have noted 
their presence there when they were no 
smaller than a grain of wheat. How do 
those tiny fellows do it? Will some ex- 
pert please explain?—C. W. Bonar, Bel- 
laire, Ohio. 
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IN ENJOYMENT 


A moment of rest after a long, arduous climb, a chance to 
breathe deeply of the tangy autumn air, and to enjoy the 
wordless companionship of a faithful dog— these are some 


of the priceless things that only an outdoorsman can know 
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Criticism of the present stringent wildfowl regulations has 
been mounting ever since the laws became effective. This 
year, with experts reporting increased flocks, the dissatis- 
faction reached a climax. Why, hunters and their associa- 
tions have asked, aren't we allowed a reasonable bag if the 
duck crisis actually is past? To answer this question for the 
thousands of American duck hunters, and for thousands 
more who might hunt ducks if the sport were more attrac- 


tive, OUTDOOR LIFE detailed a staff writer to investigate. 
This writer interviewed the chief critics of the regulations 
as well as the men responsible for drafting them. Here, in 
an impartial article, he sets down the views of the duck 
experts with whom he talked. And in these, you'll find not 
only the answer to a question that is uppermost in hunters’ 
minds, but also the most hopeful note yet heard in present- 
day discussion of duck hunting. 


UCK hunters, inured as they are 
to numbing winds, freezing 
water, and all the other dis- 
comforts of their sport, are not 

the easiest lot in the world to shock. 
_— when the 1937 waterfowl regula- 
tions were published last month by the 
; ureau of Biological Survey, duck hunt- 
ers found them distinctly surprising. 
For months, hunters had been told by 
various commissions, boards, and inde- 
pendent wildlife observers, that the 
rk days of 1933 and 1934, when com- 
plete protection seemed the only pos- 
le way to save ducks from extinction, 
d passed. Ducks, these reports said, 
re unmistakably on the upgrade. 
uth Dakota, for example, estimated 
it birds within the State had in- 
ased 200 percent over 1936. Minne- 
ta’s ducks were said by the State 
F sh and Game Commissioners to have 
ii creased by fifty percent. Iowa re- 
rted her duck flocks were ten to fif- 
n percent larger, and Nebraska, 
\ isconsin, and North Dakota found in- 
¢ eases as high as twenty-five percent. 
F ven More Game Birds in America, 
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Inc., a foundation engaged in studying 
the game birds of the country, always 
conservative, conceded that ducks had 
increased by ten percent. Since this 
organization estimated last year that 
the country’s ducks numbered 65,000,- 
000, this meant there should have been 
6,500,000 more ducks for hunters to 
shoot at this fall. The U. S. Bureau of 
Biological Survey, though declining to 
name figures, admitted that ducks had 
more than held their own the previous 
year. 

Hunters, naturally, had visions of 
better shooting. They knew that only 
600,000 duck stamps had been sold last 
year. Even by killing the full daily 
limit of ten ducks a man, this number 
of hunters could not take 6,500,000 
ducks. It was with astonishment, there- 
fore, that they studied the 1937 regula- 
tions. These were as stringent as those 
of the previous several years. The daily 


By 
MORRIS JOHNSON 


bag limit remained at ten ducks a hunt- 
er, and the open season again was set 
at thirty days. Resentment flared up 
on many sides. The laws for the last 
several years had been bad enough, 
critics said; but enforcing them after 
the duck crisis had passed was inde- 
fensible. If there were ducks to shoot, 
why were hunters still virtually for- 
bidden to shoot them? Had the stories 
about the ducks’ comeback been a 
hoax? Were political strings being 
pulled to keep the hunters of certain 
states from getting their rightful share 
of ducks? Or were the men who set 
the regulations simply autocrats, who 
remained deaf to the arguments of 
sportsmen ? 

The answers to these and countless 
other questions, were as varied as the 
organizations that are interested, for 
one reason or another, in saving ducks 
and the sport of duck hunting. Yet, 
after the regulations had been pub- 
lished, a check of the bureaus and 
organizations that make duck-popula- 
tion estimates showed that the groups, 
though they disagreed on numerous 
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The long arm of Uncle Sam reaches out to save 


America’s ducks from indiscriminate 





points, all agreed on one important 
thing. Ducks actually had increased. 
This, of course, brought the hunter back 
to his original problem. What was the 
truth about the duck situation? 

So far as the hunter is concerned, the 
truth is that for years there have not 
been enough ducks to go round. To 
make matters worse, from a hunting 
standpoint, laws from year to year have 
made it more difficult legally to shoot 
such ducks as there were. Sink boxes, 
automatic shotguns, live decoys, bait- 
ing, and other devices, which make 
duck hunting less arduous, were de- 
clared illegal. Then one species and 
finally several were protected altogether. 

These things would have been bad 
enough in themselves, but several other 
provisions of the duck laws in recent 
years have made hunting still less at- 
tractive. This fact is borne out by the 
sharp decrease in the number of duck 
stamps sold each fall. One of these was 
the prohibition of hunting before 7 
o'clock in the morning and after 4 in 
the afternoon. Another was the system 
of zoning adopted by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. Objections to the 
latter provision were heard with in- 
creasing frequency during the last year. 
Oklahoma hunters, to cite only one 
instance, insisted that last year’s zon- 
ing of their State denied them all duck 
shooting. Before the season opened in 
Oklahoma, a wave of cold weather 
forced the ducks southward across the 
State, and, on the morning the season 
opened, they said, there wasn’t a duck 
nearer than Mexico. 

Although this year’s regulations did 
retain all of last year’s prohibitions, 
the zoning of states. was revised. In 
all, fourteen states were taken out of 
one zone and placed in another. Okla- 
homa, which last year found itself in 
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shooters, 
and to preserve the sport of duck hunting for 
sportsmen of the future as well as the present 


the Southern zone, was moved this fall 
to the Northern zone. This permits 
hunters of that State to shoot water- 
fowl about six weeks earlier than last 
year. Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, New York, except 
Long Island, Ohio, and Wyoming, were 
moved from the Intermediate to the 
Northern zone, advancing their seasons 
by about three weeks. 

On the face of things, these changes, 
and those which shifted some states 
from the Southern to the Intermediate 
zone, and from the latter to the former, 
seemed designed to afford better shoot- 
ing for sportsmen of the affected states. 
Not many spokesmen for the duck 
hunter agreed. Instead, the new regu- 
lations were greeted with loud protests. 
Zoning changes were all right as far as 
they went, said critics, but they were 
only a beginning. 

Arizona was cited by More Game 
Birds in America as an example of un- 
fair treatment. True, this State had 
been shifted from the Intermediate to 
the Southern zone, but this solved 
nothing, it was pointed out. The north- 
ern half of Arizona is mountainous, the 
southern half a desert. A duck season 
that opened late enough to find the 
birds in the southern part of the State 
would give the northern half no duck 
hunting at all. This fact was not con- 
sidered in the new regulations, even 
though a similar condition exists in 
every state where the weather differs 
greatly between one part and another. 


RKANSAS, New Mexico, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin requested, like Arizona, 

that different seasons be set for differ- 
ent parts of their areas. Connecticut, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Oregon wished, not a thirty-day 
season, but one that was staggered, so 





that hunting would be permitted fo: 
a few days now and a few days later 
on. Hunting days in every case would 
total thirty, even though they were 
spread over two or more calendar 
months. Every request was _ turned 
down by the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey. This action gave rise to bitterness 
among state fish and game commis- 
sions, which explain to hunters that 
the lack of good shooting is the fault 
of the federal bureau. If all this is con- 
fusing to the hunter, who wishes noth- 
ing more than a chance to get a decent 
bag of ducks sometime during the fall 
it is still more bewildering to hear a 
man so deeply interested in the welfar« 
of ducks as John C. Huntington, of 
More Game Birds in America, rake 
the regulations fore and aft with blis 
tering criticism. 

At a hearing by a Congressiona! 
Committee, before the present regula- 
tions were drafted, Huntington charged 
that the Bureau of Biological Survey; 
was making “arbitrary and autocrati 
misuse”’ of its authority in ignoring th« 
recommendations of the states. Further 
he specifically charged that the bag 
limit, baiting, and zoning provisions ot 
the laws defeat the purposes for whic! 
they were designed. The bag limit, h: 
insisted, should be raised to twent: 
ducks, since the bootlegger, which th 
law seeks to discourage, is not deterre 
by any limit, however low. The baitin; 
prohibition, he pointed out, should b 
repealed simply because it is unenforcé 
able. Instead of the rigid zoning sys 
tem, he recommended staggered sea 
sons, consisting of about ten week 
with an average of three days of shoot 
ing each week. The impossibility « 
predicting weather at long range make 
it impossible likewise to know whe 
ducks will be in a certain state, for i 
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i; weather that largely determines the 
ti ne of their migrations. 

Here was a man, whose organization 
h.d admitted ducks have increased, 
pleading for more liberal waterfowl 
laws, and condemning existing regula- 
tions. He is not alone in his objections. 
The Illinois Sportsmen’s Association 
hes denounced the laws as “vicious, 
unnecessary, and discriminatory.” Pri- 
vately, many hunters have expressed as 
little esteem for them. Ducks are avail- 
le, yet the regulations prevent their 
being taken legally, and hunters wish 
to know why. 

Because it is the agency responsible 
for wildfowl regulations, the Bureau of 
Biological Survey has been the target 
of critics and of hunters who want an 
explanation of the more-ducks but 
poor-hunting paradox. One of the first 
t 
] 

i 
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hings the inquiring hunter learns is 
ikely to deepen his perplexity. The 
jureau of Biological Survey, as before 
noted, readily admits that duck flocks 
are larger today than for some years. 
Just how great this increase is, no one 
in the bureau will say, although offi- 
cials do give the impression that ten 
percent is not too high. Why, then, 
aren’t hunters permitted, through larg- 
er bag limits, longer seasons, or longer 
hunting hours, to take more birds? 


OL. H. P. SHELDON, of the bureau, 

parries the question with another: 
“Do hunters want their ducks today or 
tomorrow?” Viewpoint, he says, ex- 
plains most of the dissatisfaction with 
current wildfowl laws. With one or 
two notable exceptions, critics of the 
laws are interested only in enabling 
today’s hunters to bag as many ducks 
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as possible. The bureau, he asserts, 
wishes to assure satisfactory shooting 
for years to come. 

Yes, the bureau admits readily, ducks 
have increased, but not to an extent 
that would justify liberalizing the reg- 
ulations. The bureau, it is recalled, 
said a year ago that there were only 
27,000,000 ducks on American flyways. 
That was less than half the number 
estimated at the same time by More 
Game Birds in America. If the bureau’s 
estimate be correct, and its belief that 
this year’s increase amounts to ten per- 
cent, then there are only 2,700,000 more 
ducks this year than last. If there 
were only 600,000 duck-stamp pur- 
chasers this year, as there were last, 
and each hunter were able to take even 
one full day’s limit of ten ducks, the 
increase of 2,700,000 would be turned 
into a decrease of 3,300,000. That pos- 
sibility is something the bureau is de- 
termined to avoid. 

If, as John C. Huntington recom- 
mended, the daily limit were doubled, 
the possible net loss would be almost 
10,000,000 birds. Taken from a supply 
of 30,000,000 ducks or less, this kill 
might easily be disastrous. These esti- 
mates of the total kill, too, are based on 
last year’s number of duck hunters. 
This number was so low only because 
regulations had dampened interest in 
the sport. Should the bag limit be in- 
creased, or the use of bait or live decoys 
be permitted, every hunter who has 
given up ducks as a bad job would start 
calking the seams of his old duck boat. 
The kill, consequently, might be dou- 
bled or trebled. 

Henry P. Davis, of the American 
Wildlife Institute, one of the few organi- 
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It seems as if the ducks have an alarm clock 
to warn them as the legal hunting-hour nears 
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zations that see eye-to-eye with the 
Bureau of Biological Survey on the 
regulations, points out that a daily 
limit of ten ducks ought to satisfy any 
hunter who sincerely wishes to pre- 
serve hunting for future years. It was 
only three years ago that complete pro- 
tection for ducks was considered by 
many experts as the only way to save 
them from extinction. Instead of clos- 
ing the season, as it was urged to do by 
scores of conservationists, the bureau 
drew up a list of stringent regulations. 
They were not intended to perpetuate 
the good, old days; they were drafted 
merely to keep duck hunting from dis- 
appearing. And, as Davis points out, 
ten ducks are a whole lot more fun than 
no ducks. 


EAR of bootleg shooting, the bureau 
~ insists, plays no part in setting the 
bag limit. Bootlegging, it says, is not 
now a serious menace to the duck pop- 
ulation, even though funds available 
for enforcement of regulations are in- 
adequate. Col. Sheldon declares that 
the big violators are now out of busi- 
ess, and that hunters are now observ- 
ing the law better than ever before. 

The charge, leveled at the bureau by 
Huntington, in a letter to the House 
committee on wildlife, that regulations 
are drafted in “star chamber” sessions, 
is denied vigorously. There is no con- 
spiracy afoot to rob the American 
hunter of his ducks, says the bureau, 
but merely a determination to see that 
he has better shooting a few seasons 
hence. That, it explains, is why recom- 
mendations, made by the states before 
this year’s regulations were promul- 
gated, were (Continued on page 67) 
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UMOR had it, in that little- 
populated region of British Co- 
lumbia, that an American hunter 
had killed an elk in the wilder- 

ness flats of the upper Adams River 
valley—an area where elk were intro- 
duced only in recent years and, con- 
sequently, are carefully protected by 
the game supervisors. The false report 
finally reached official ears, but by that 
time we were out of Canada with the 
unusual trophy. Let this narrative and 
these photographs, then, be testimony 
that Ralph McKenzie was not guilty of 
such a monstrous infraction of game 
laws. 

Trappers and other woods people 
who saw the fan-horn buck in camp de- 
clared without reservation that he was 
the largest mule deer they had ever 
seen. So those settlers, who inspected 
only the quartered meat and then whis- 
pered of elk killing, can hardly be 
criticized for their mistake. The hams 
and shoulders of a buck which dressed 
out 352 pounds might easily be mis- 
taken for portions of a young elk. But 
no informed person could possibly con- 
fuse the peculiar antlers or the light, 
gray hide of fan-horn with the mighty 
headgear or dark robe of a wapiti. 

Mac’s trophy had a total of thirteen 
points, which were divided and ar- 
ranged in fan formation. The buck was 
at least ten years old and, in the process 
of degeneration, his antlers no longer 
had the spread or symmetry generally 
associated with mule bucks in their 
prime. Still, the beams were heavy and 
the flaring points strong, so it must be 
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Ralph McKenzie with the huge fan-horn buck he killed after an unusual chase, At 
the right, Horace, the guide, takes the deer carcass into camp on his pack horse 


accepted that fan-horn, with 
all his weight, must have been 
a powerful antagonist for his 
rivals during the rutting season. 

Horace Perkins, a home- 
steader and guide of the Adams 
valley, told of seeing the 
singular buck a year previous 
to our coming. It was after 
the first heavy snow, and 
Horace was hunting venison. 
Deer were plentiful, and he 
soon had a 200-pound mule 
buck slung across the saddle 
of his horse. His way led 
along an old logging road that 
cornered through a _ brushy, 
natural meadow. Elk were 
regularly seen on this flat. On 
this occasion, Horace saw an 
animal that was half obscured 
by the scrub willows. Because 
of its size, he at first took it 
for an elk, but a second logk 
caused him to tie up his horse 
and investigate, even though 
he would not make another 
kill this day. Flashes of curi- 
ous-looking antlers intrigued 
him. 

After the manner of most wild things, 
the animal kept behind its half-reveal- 
ing covert until Horace was not more 
than fifty paces away. Then, with a 
mighty bound, it was off, and Horace 
was afforded an excellent view of the 
largest mule deer he ever had seen. 
And above its large, mulish ears were 
strange, fan-shaped antlers. 

Later a half-grown boy, who had 





been hunting grouse along the mai 
logging road, brought back a some 
what imaginative report of a “whit 
elk with broken-down horns.” It wa 


no more than natural that the story « 
the mystery elk should grow tall 
with each telling. 


We didn’t journey fifty miles u 


Adams Lake and then pack in anoth¢ 
twenty miles just to investigate tl 
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Any Hunter May Be Excused 
for a Touch of Buck Fever 
When He Faces a Deer That 
Is So Huge That Natives 
Had Taken It for an Elk 


By 
Paul W. Gartner 


existence of a freak animal. Mac had 
his hopes fixed on a grizzly, and, while 
it is not the best grizzly country in 
3ritish Columbia, we’d had some favor- 
able reports about remote canyons back 
in the towering Selkirks. 

Twenty or more years ago there was 
considerable logging in the upper 
Adams River valley, but now ware- 
houses, cabins, wharves, and barges 
have gone to ruin, and new timber now 
partly cloaks the ax scars. Even the 
wagon road, which follows the river for 
more than twenty miles, was almost 
obliterated, until Horace Perkins took 
almost a season to clear the mazes of 
down timber and rebuild rotting bridges. 
Now he is able to use a wagon in trans- 
porting parties and equipment. 

3ecause of this rare convenience, 
Mac decided to take along his sister, 
Mick, and his oldest son, John, on the 
hunting expedition that October. After 
a day on Adams Lake and another on 
the trail, we were established in a re- 
claimed trapper’s cabin on the shore of 
Mica Lake, at the end of the cleared 
road. Here Mick and Johnny set up 
housekeeping, while Horace, Mac, and 
I took the horses and packed another 
fifteen miles up the valley. Then we 
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Equipment is ferried across the Adams River by raft. McKenzie holds a line for emergency use 


rafted equipment across the _ swift 
river, and set our course due east. 

We came to soft meadows, where the 
pack animals sank leg deep, and had to 
be unloaded. There were desolations of 
windfall through which we had to chop 
a trail. Over the bigger fallen trees 
we even had to carve steps to aid the 
nimble animals in crossing. And there 
were jungles of alder, willow, buck- 
bush, and the devil’s-club to hinder our 
progress. But at last we entered the 
maw of a black-walled canyon which 
was supposed to be a likely hide-out 
for silvertips. 

Back at Mica Lake, Mick and John 
were having a more comfortable time. 
Every morning, the quack of mallards 
sounded from the weedy coves across 
the water. There was a rowboat avail- 
able, which Horace had brought in the 
wagon, and it became only a matter of 
careful stalking’ to keep the larder sup- 
plied with waterfowl. Too, the lake was 
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teeming with Kamloops and Dolly Var- 
den trout, and a trolled spinner nearly 
always brought colorful fighters into 
action. Along the trails, and particu- 
larly the wagon road, willow grouse 
and fool hens were plentiful. Mick 
usually took care of the upland birds 
with a 20 gauge, while Johnny packed 
a .300 rifle with the hope of adding 
venison to their diet. 

The area around Mica Lake is an 
excellent spot for deer, but John seldom 
saw his buck until the white flag was 
bidding him a snappy fare-thee-well. 
He managed to keep his rifle barrel 
grimy, but not once did he see any indi- 
cation that his uncertain shots had 
connected. 

After a week (Continued on page 70) 








On the giant deer’s trail high 
above the valley fog, upon the 
plateaus of the Big Gold range 


The hunting party puts on the 
old feed bag at the Mica Lake 
cabin. Mick's cooking made it 
a jewel among hunters’ camps 
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TUNA 





Champion 
FOR A DAY 


By MARY C. POTTER 


as told to ALLEN PARSONS 
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The author, her fie, and her crew—Capt. Larry Bagby (with glasses), and Gordon Atwood 


pP"OR nearly thirty thrilling hou 
I enjoyed the distinction of ho 
ing the world’s tuna record for 
women. Yes, 757 pounds of fight- 
ing Nova Scotia tuna, eight pounds 
more than had ever before been taken 
by a woman with rod and line. A won- 
derful whimsey of fortune to give n 
the most inexperienced of novices, such 
a magnificent fish. 

I'll be frank. I’d gone along just for 
the ride. My husband and a party 
friends, which included Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Coolidge, of Boston, Thomas 
Leiter, of Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
neth Jenkins and Richard Wallach, of 
Warrenton, Va., had suddenly become 
excited over tuna fishing. They decided 
to go to Nova Scotia to find out if the 
fishing there was all that it was said 
to be. We were all new to the sport 
As for me, the beginning and end 
my fishing had been the capture of one 
large-mouthed bass. I had no curiosity 
about giant tuna at all. If my husband 
and our friends wished to get up short- 
ly after midnight, embark on rough, 
cold, foggy seas, and waste their 
strength on huge unmanageable crea- 
tures of the deep, it was quite all right 
with me. Boats, sun, and water have 
always given me plenty of pleasur 
without any fish being thrown in 
Let the others indulge themselves 
in their mad whim. I would have 
none of it. 

We reached Yarmouth August 8, and 
the others started fishing the next day 
at Wedgeport. After three days of 
earnest effort, we found the fish were 
not disposed to be acquiescent, and we 
went over to Shelburne. Then the fun 
started. All the anglers in the party 
took tuna while I applauded. My hus- 
band deserves honorable mention be- 
cause, novice though he was, he 
determined to stick to light tackle 
sixteen-ounce tip and twenty-four- 
thread line. His first fish weighed 464 
pounds. Burning out the drag of hi 
good reel, he put on one that cost onl) 
$12, and confounded every one, includ 
ing himself, by killing a 363-pound tun 
after a battle that lasted a little more than an hour 

Then came August 22, and we were to leave for hom 
two days later. The whole party had been coaxing n 
to take a turn at the tuna, asserting that it was th 
sport of sports, and, with all the assurance and cock 
ness of veterans of two weeks’ experience, expressin; 
amazement at my reluctance. 

My pride was at stake. Should I let it be said that 
was the only woman in the party who was afraid t 
tackle those great fish? 

“Bring on your fish!” I answered grimly. 

It was lucky for me that we had Capt. Larry Bagby 
of Miami, as guide. He is Tommy Gifford’s right-han 
man. He is not only first-rate on technical advice bt 
understands the value of psychology. I needed a liber: 
amount of both. Kip Farrington helped along the goo 
work by lending me the necessary equipment—a Vol! 
Hofe 16/0 reel, fifty-four-thread line, and a rod wit 
a sixteen-ounce tip. 

When I was aroused at 2 o’clock that next morning 
and looked out of the window into utter darkness, satu 
rated with very wet fog, and depressingly cold, 
thought even less of fishing than I had previously. W 
left the dock at 3:30 in a rather tubby boat fitted wit! 
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1 motor. There was a tiny cabin up 

front with a small stove. My impulse 

was to spend the day by that stove. 
As we chugged across Shelburne 
: harbor toward the mackerel and her- 
is ring nets, my spirits were at low ebb. 
l, My face was wet with the fog, and I 


r huddled up in my two sweaters, secretly 
é praying that no marine monsters would 
t find my hook. That day, luckily, was 
c a blank. I hid my relief by pretending 


c disappointment. I hoped that would be 
. the end of it. 
5 But no. The others were determined 
e that I should get a tuna and, willy- 
nilly, I was to go out again the next 
morning. 
y At the same disconcerting hour next 
t morning Larry and the boatman and 
. I pushed off again. It seemed like yes- 
; terday’s fog again, grown a little colder 
1 and denser with age. How Gordon At- 
y wood, the boatman, could find his way 
r to the nets was a mystery. A strong 
wind kicked up a heavy sea, and spray 
stung my cheeks, leaving them sticky 


' FOG, ROUGH WEATHER, AND A BOILING TIDE RIP CAN 
BE FUN WHEN IT’S YOUR FIRST TRIP AFTER BIG FISH AND 
| YOUR FIRST STRIKE TURNS OUT TO BE A WORLD BEATER 
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party trolls mackerel baits as the small boat tosses wildly in the tide 


with salt. Larry picked up the 
bait at the nets, and then rigged 
my line with a new wrinkle in 
tuna fishing—a big cork float, 
such as that used on fishing nets. 
This he attached about five feet 
above the fifteen-foot wire 
leader. Later, the distance 
of this float above the leader 
was to be increased at intervals 
to twenty feet, thirty feet, and finally 
forty feet. Larry then started chum- 
ming, throwing out herring steadily, 
one after another. This trail of fish, it 
was hoped, would draw the tuna, which 
presumably were feeding. 

The wind stiffened, and the waves 
became higher. The boat began to 
pitch and toss alarmingly. Larry bait- 


ed my hook with a herring, and flung y 
it out into the trail of chum. It was ee 
now light enough to let me $s 
see the bait spiral down into Pt 
the depths. The cork float, J "ag 
riding the waves, seemed al- $3 


most (Continued on page 86) 





rip off Wedgeport 


Early in the morning, the 
party starts out through 
fog for the tuna grounds 












ONE THAT WAS 
BIGGER STILL 


Mrs. Chisholm and the 
760!/o-pounder which 
set a second world 
record in two days. 
She took the fish 30 
hours after the author 
landed her record fish 


“or eeumewt. 
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REACHES NEW 


ROUND the edges of what is be- 
lieved to be the world’s largest 
casting pool—-the municipal 
casting pool at Buffalo, N. Y.— 

crowded a throng of enthusiastic spec- 
tators, waiting, with ill-concealed eager- 
ness, the appearance on the casting plat- 
form of the national distance fly-casting 
champion, Marvin K. Hedge, of Port- 
land, Oreg. The occasion was the twen- 
ty-ninth annual tournament of the Na- 
tional Association of Scientific Angling 
Clubs. The day was the first of four 
tournament days, and the consensus 
among the spectators was that Hedge 
would repeat, and set a new distance 
record in the fly-casting event. 

The new pool, erected for the Buffalo 
Anglers’ Club by the city of Buffalo, 
with the help of the WPA, had been 
rushed to completion for the tourna- 
ment. The concrete pool, octagonal in 
shape, is 150 feet in diameter, and has 
a ten-foot concrete walk encircling it. 
Each facade of the octagon is sixty- 
seven feet long, and permits casting in 
any direction. 

While the crowd waited impatiently 
for the moment when Hedge would at- 
tempt to better the record of 151 feet 
established by him in the 1936 tourna- 
ment at Portland, Oreg., another con- 
testant in the event quietly took his 
place on the casting platform. He was 
R. G. (Dick) Miller, of Huntington 
Beach, Cal., and this was his first ap- 
pearance in national competition. The 
spectators watched politely, but with- 
out much enthusiasm, the preparations 
of this unknown contestant. 

Since positions are drawn for in these 
contests, to avoid any trace of favorit- 
ism with respect to the prevailing wind 
conditions, Miller walked onto the plat- 
form with two complete casting outfits. 
With an extra outfit in readiness, he 
was prepared for any condition. He had 
come a long way to take part in the 
tournament, and he was not going to 
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Ed Liotta, Jr. who finished second in the distance cast with a fly rod at the national 


casting tournament. Mrs. Walter Willman, right, won the women's accuracy plug cast 


let a contrary wind hurt his chances. 

When Miller got up to cast, he dis- 
covered that the bamboo in the butt 
section of the rod he had picked had de- 
veloped a fracture. While the defect 
was not visible, there was a decided 
creak to the rod when power was ap- 
plied. Nevertheless, he elected to use 
this rod. 

Casting with ease, and with no ap- 
parent strain on the weakened rod, 


Miller made his first official cast. Ther 
was a mad scramble among the specta 
tors lining the pool at the far end. Thei 
ranks broke, and gave way on each sid 
of a settling fly line, which came to res 
far beyond the farther edge of the cast 
ing pool. The cast had gone completel 
over the 150 feet of the pool, and com 
to rest at a distance of 172 feet! 
There was a hush, then a growin 
murmur of amazement from the spe 
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t. ors. As realization of what this tre- 
mendous cast meant succeeded the first 
ck of surprise, a mighty cheer went 

The spectators were tense with ex- 
ement. Here was a dark horse who 
{| not only broken the national rec- 
ord, but had broken it by twenty-one 

t on his first cast. Miller suffered 

m no lack of attention on his suc- 
eeding casts. When he finished, his 
hree longest casts—172, 175, and 183 

t—gave him the amazing average of 

3 2/3 feet. 

Miller’s record cast of 183 feet was 

startling as to be almost unbeliev- 
ble, but, as presiding official at the 
urnament, I can, and do, vouch for it. 
t is hard for the mind to grasp the fact 
at such distance can be obtained with 
line cast on a single-handed, ten-foot 
’ rod, weighing only five and three 
juarters ounces. Yet such has been the 
astonishing development of fly casting 
n this country. 

Miller told me, after he had set his 
‘emarkable mark, that he was sure he 
ould have put the cast beyond 200 feet, 
but was afraid to chance it because cf 
the added strain it would have placed 
on his weakened rod. His technique is 

well-developed, and he casts with 
such ease, that there was no noticeable 
strain on the rod. Otherwise, it surely 
would have folded up. 

To explain Miller’s phenomenal casts, 
we have to go back a few years in the 
history of the game. In 1923, when 
George Chatt, of Chicago, our premier 
caster for more than ten years, laid 
cown his record average of 123 feet, and 
long-cast mark of 125 feet, followers of 
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The Amazing Records Established in the National Tournament at 
Buffalo Were Neither Accidents Nor Miracles. Here an Expert 
Explains the New Casting Technique Which Makes Them Possible 


the sport thought the pinnacle of per- 
formance had been reached. Chatt set 
the records in Denver, Col., and they 
stood the onslaught of all competitors 
until 1934, when Hedge set the casting 
world agog by tacking eighteen feet 
onto Chatt’s average record, and twen- 
ty-two feet to the long-cast mark. 

The addition of so many feet to a 
casting mark that had stood for more 
than ten years doesn’t happen by acci- 
dent, nor yet by a miracle. The secret 
was that a new technique had been de- 
veloped. Up to 1934, distance fly-casting 
had been done in the conventional man- 
ner of working out as much line as the 
caster and rod could handle, then, with 
this line extended to its fullest behind 
the caster, punching out a perfectly 
timed forward cast, or shoot. In this 
method, a man merely casts the dead 
weight of the line. 

Then Hedge introduced his new 
style. (I believe he was the first man 
to develop it.) He found he could pick 
the line off the water faster on the back 
cast by giving it a tug with his left 
hand. Then he added new momentum 















Richard G. Miller, left, casting with a salmon rod. 
He took this event as well as winning the national 
distance fly title. He took the latter with a cast 
of 183 feet and averaged 176 2/3 feet. The former 
champion, Marvin K. Hedge, above, failed to place 


to the line by a smart tug as he began 
the forward cast. This double pull set 
the line in motion, and made it travel 
with previously unsuspected speed. 

Now Miller comes along and adds a 
new wrinkle to Hedge’s style. In addi- 
tion to the pull on the pick-up, he lets 
thirty to forty feet of line shoot out on 
his back cast. To reverse this back- 
ward motion of the line and again get it 
moving forward, he tugs at it three 
times, easily at first, then with more 
force, and finally with all the power he 
can command. This accelerates the line 
by degrees into a tremendous forward 
shoot of more than eighty feet. Such a 
cast, it goes without saying, demands 
perfect codrdination, timing, and appli- 
cation of power, together with perfectly 
balanced rod and line. 

Balancing of lines has come in for a 
lot of attention in recent years, and has 
been a most important factor in pro- 
ducing greater distances. This has 
meant constant experimenting with 
tapers, by splicing and resplicing va- 
rious weights of line, until just the 
proper dis- (Continued on page 83) 


































After supper, | went tomy room © 7 
and read far, far into the night 


HEN I was a youngster of 

thirteen, the hunting fever 

from which I’ve been a 

chronic sufferer ever since 
already had me running a temperature, 
accompanied by other symptoms pe- 
culiar to the disease. My appreciation 
for literature was confined almost ex- 
clusively to gun catalogues and other 
educational works along the same gen- 
eral lines. No landscape, no matter how 
beautifully drawn or painted, that failed 
to feature a hunter with his dog and 
gun, was true art. My idea of the 
most melodious musical instrument 
was a dog whistle. Like most boys of 
that age, I not only had a one-track 
mind—it was narrow-gauge. 

So, in spite of the fact that my budget 
always had a bad list to port, when I 
ran across an advertisement setting 
forth the exceptional virtues of a 
treatise entitled “The Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Guide,” sent postpaid for 
fifty cents, I borrowed a quarter to 
make up the four bits, and within an 
hour my order and cash were in the mail. 

I shall never forget the dragging days 
that preceded the arrival of that book, 
nor the thrill when it appeared. It was 
considerably smaller than I had antici- 
pated, with the cheapest and gaudiest 
of paper covers, but to me it was the 
last word in high-class book making. 
No full-calf, hand-tooled, and superbly 
illuminated creation of the binder’s art 
could have aroused one tenth the en- 
thusiasm with which I welcomed that 
tacky little volume. 

As I began turning its fascinating 
pages, my fondest hopes were realized. 
Almost the first chapter that caught 
my eye was entitled “Partridges and 
Partridge Shooting.” Naturally I was 
delighted. Partridges, as ruffed grouse 
are commonly called in New England, 
were our favorite and most numerous 
game birds. At last, I was to learn ex- 
actly how, when, and where they were 
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to be most successfully sought and 
bagged. One careful reading of that 
invaluable chapter, and I would be a 
partridge expert. 

The very first sentence was an eye- 
opener: “Partridges are most frequent- 
ly to be found in turnip fields.” 

Turnip fields! I had never even 
thought of such a thing. For weeks, I 
had been frittering away my time in 
alder runs, brushy corners, thorn 
bushes, and the “big woods.” It only 
went to show how silly a beginner could 
be. And not only a beginner; 
practically every full-grown 
hunter that had ever allowed 
me to tag along on his trips had 
been equally dumb. It was 
amazing. 

I read on with growing en- 
thusiasm. The various other 
pearls of wisdom concerning the 
pursuit and capture of the king 
of game birds, undoubtedly 
equally priceless, I don’t re- 
member now; but the turnips 
were the cream in the coffee, 
the key to the whole situation. 
You can’t shoot birds unless you 
find them, and how can you ex- 
pect to find them in any num- 
bers, if at all, when you go put- 
tering around in the wrong 
places ? 


O MORE such moss-grown 
methods for me! One seven- 
word sentence in that inspired 
book had shown me the error of 
my ways, and opened the door 
to success and possibly even 
eminence in the world of sports 
and sportsmen. And all for fifty 
cents! Talk about value re- 
ceived! Those seven words alone 
were worth $50 if they were 
worth a dime! 
For the first time in my life, 
I began to sense the advantages 
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of the higher education. I had always 
nursed supreme contempt for the 
“pluggers” in my class at school. Ni 
I saw a great light. Book learning was 
worth while after all. 

There was a book in the school 
library, for example, called “Careers of 
Danger and Daring.” In spite of its 
intriguing title, I had never read it. It 
had seemed unnecessary for the reason 
that I had already definitely settled on 
locomotive engineering as a career. 
But wasn’t I making a mistake? If 
seven little words could smash to 
smithereens all my previous ideas 
about partridge shooting, might not a 
perusal of “Careers of Danger and 
Daring” bring to my attention some 
field for my talents even more fallow 
than the cab of a freight engine on the 
Boston and Albany Railroad? It was 
possible—even probable. The Hunters’ 
and Trappers’ Guide had already 
worked a mild miracle in altering my 
mental attitude as to the broadening 
influence of good literature. Might it 
not be destined to change the whole 
current of my life? 

A thrilling thought, but, for the mo- 
ment, it was beside the point, and I re- 
sumed my reading of the guide. 

Suddenly another thought, equally 
thrilling, struck me like a bolt from the 
blue. I alone, of all the hunters in our 
neighborhood, had the correct slant on 
the partridge proposition. But, if I 
went gunning with one or two of the 
other boys, as I had been in the habit 





Before dawn, | was in the kitchen stowing awa 
milk and crackers, doughnuts, and a slab of pi 
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doing, the whole snap would be given 
away; within a week my new-found in- 

rmation would be common knowledge 

r miles around. 

There was but one thing to do. It 
ight be selfish, but I would do it just 
he same. I would keep my sensational 
ecret to myself. I would be a lone 
wolf, and, when I came home at night 
with every pocket oozing partridges, 
my triumph would be mine and mine 
alone; there would be no one to share 
my place in the sun. 

Another stroke of good fortune—the 
guide arrived on Friday. There was no 
school on Saturday and I could begin 
my epoch-making hunt the very next 
morning. 
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MMEDIATELY after supper Friday 

evening, I complained of a headache, 
went up to my bedroom next the attic, 
lit the old-fashioned kerosene lamp on 
the little stand by my bed, and read far 
into the night. My début as North 
Brookfield’s most scientific partridge 
hunter must be no dud. I practically 
memorized that entire chapter. Even 
though it was long past midnight when 
I finally closed the guide, and lay back 
on my pillow, my sleep was short and 
fitful. 

Morning came at last. Before dawn, 
I was downstairs in the kitchen, stow- 
ing away a bowl of crackers and milk, 
and topping off with a doughnut or two 
and a big slab of mince pie. Then I 
tiptoed into the back entry, opened the 
closet door, and took out my trusty 
Stevens single-barrel and my hunting 
coat, originally just an ordinary jacket, 
but now fitted with capacious, brown- 
silesia game pockets sewed to the lin- 
ing by my good-natured mother at my 
earnest request. As I put it on, I won- 
dered if those pockets, which had al- 
ways proved more than ample for my 
slender bags, would stand the strain of 
the increased loads they would now be 
called on to carry. I felt in them to be 
sure I had my shells. Yes, there they 
were, all twelve of them, their brass 
considerably tarnished, but loaded and 
ready for business. 

Twelve! Another problem. In the 
past, a dozen had been all I had ever 
needed for a day’s hunt—and more. 
Put from now on—undoubtedly this 
very morning—they would all be used 
n a couple of hours. What was I to 
0? The Stevens would not handle 
aper shells. Even if it would, it was a 

i bore, and no ammunition of that size 
could be bought in town. There was 
nly one solution—annoying but un- 
voidable. After shooting off those 

velve shells and pocketing seven or 

ght birds, I would tramp back home 
gain, reload my stock of empties, and 

‘turn to the slaughter. 

Just as the sun was gilding the near- 
y hilltops, I sallied forth. I had no 

1g. Spot, the wonder puppy, featured 

a truthful history published in 
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Mrs. Pellet came 
out to see what 
| was up to in 
her melon patch 


OUTDOOR LIFE a year or so ago, had 
not as yet been bought. But, dog or no 
dog, I walked on air. Turnip fields 
should provide good, open shooting, and 
my victims would in all probability fall 
where it would be simple to locate and 
retrieve them by hand. 

In charting my course, I had studi- 
ously avoided the old, familiar places, 
favorite haunts of other hunters and, 
in my former crass ignorance, of my- 
self. The layout I had planned led 
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close to various farmhouses and barns, 
and this brought up another perplexing 
point. I had learned by bitter experi- 
ence that the average farmer, while 
undoubtedly a solid and desirable citizen 
in many ways, was, in certain other im- 
portant respects, disappointing, not to 
say downright mean; that he had a 
fixed and unreasonable prejudice against 
small boys shooting shotguns in the im- 
mediate vicinity of his buildings and 
stock. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that he might have some slight excuse 
for this attitude, I determined to prove 
myself superior to the common herd. 
No matter how temptingly the birds 
offered themselves as targets, I would 
hold my fire until they had reached a 
point out of line with so much as a 
woodshed or even the modest and retir- 
ing little outbuilding that has since 
made Chic Sale famous. 

Then, too, there was another and 
more serious angle. When I began 
knocking down partridges in farmers’ 
back yards and kitchen gardens, how 
was I to con- (Continued on page 72) 
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boot, but there was no time to hunt before breaking cam; 

We headed back toward Stotsenburg, taking a different 
route. The rainy-season trail follows higher ground, crawls 
along precipitous slopes, worms its way around dizzy preci- 
pices. Just after the noon halt, while I was still thinking 
about those chickens, word came up the column that a pac! 
mule was down. I trotted back to investigate. The Filipino 
speaks literally; that mule was certainly down—roughl) 
about 500 feet! 

Descent into the canyon was impossible at that point 
Taking Serg. Limoco, my senior N. C. O., with me, we de- 
toured on foot, and, after an hour of sweating toil, reached 
the canyon floor. Still we could not get to the mule. Dens: 
brush, windfalls, and tightly laced vines concealed him 
We would have to cut our way through with bolos. Th 
patrol, waiting above, still had fifteen miles of hard going 
to reach the post on schedule, so I sent Serg. Limoco to take 
the patrol on in, first sending me a non-com, my orderly, 
and two other men. 

Left alone, I began a futile search for a break in the 
tangle. I found innumerable thorns in unexpected places, 
and, among rotten bamboo, got ants down my collar. I 
tried wielding the bolo, but unaccustomed to that implement 
accomplished little. Lighting a cigarette, I sat down on a 
log to rest. Sweat-soaked clothes became chilly. Jungle 
twilight gave a false impression of approaching darkness 
An uncanny stillness semed to pervade the whole canyon 

No sound, no movement could have caught my eye, but | 
was suddenly impelled to look behind me. There, peering 
through the bushes not twenty feet away, stood a black, 
naked savage. He started, and half crouched at my sudden 
movement, but stood his ground. Slightly more than four 
feet tall, with broad, negroid features and thick, kinky 
hair, he presented a startling picture among ferns and 
dangling air-plants. A long bolo protruded from the belt of 

his palm-fiber G string. He carried several arrows, and a 
The bag for one day's unusual shooting in the Philippine Islands bow longer than he was tall. As we recovered from our 
surprise, he came forward, a grin disclosing irregular, short 
ING LUCAS had seven wives. Little Lucas, his eldest teeth, blackened with betel nut, and filed to needle points 
son, not quite the man his father had been, had only I stood up. 
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five. Even so, he was the best chicken hunter I ever “Off’cer,” he said, indicating my shoulder bars. “Stots 
met. I encountered Little Lucas unexpectedly one day ‘bu’g.” 

in the Philippine jungle. Previous to then, I had never seen I admitted that I was an officer from Stotsenburg. 

a wild chicken, the bird more generally known as jungle Tapping his chest, he said, “Leedle Lucas.” 


fowl (Gallus varius). 

I had a small reconnaissance patrol from Fort 
Stotsenburg on an overnight march. Before bivouack- 
ing, we halted on the divide of the Zambales Range to 
cool our horses. Miles of grass-covered highlands 
stretched before us, slashed by the deeper green of 
jungle-choked canyons, home of wild boar and butter- 
fly, orchid and python. Beyond, a brazen westering 
sun glowed red above the China Sea. Later, in camp, 
I considered a short hunt before dark but, unused to the 
climate, I was too fagged out. 

The soft, insistent nickering of horses, impatient 
for their oats, awakened me into the half-light of 
dawn. A clink of pans and the smell of smoke came 
from the kitchen, and somewhere a rooster crowed. 
I slipped into my clothing. Another rooster chal- 
lenged. Only then did the strangeness of it trickle 
into my sleep-clouded brain. Chickens? We were 
far from the haunts of man! Farther off but quite 
distinct, a hen’s joyous cackle announced a “blessed 
event.”” More crowing, high-pitched like a bantam’s, 
but long-drawn and full-bodied. 

“Marayog,” I called to my orderly, “do any people 
live near here?” 

“No, sir. Nearest barrio many kilometer.” 

“But I heard roosters crowing!” 

His brown, flat features broadened into a grin. 
“The Lieutenant hear wild cheeken.” 

I looked longingly at my shotgun in Marayog’s rifle 


| thrust his commission into my belt. a 
"No hunt, no commission,” | told him 
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CHICKENS 


Trading the Carcass of an Army Mule for a Day's 
Hunting with a Native May Seem Like a Joke, but 
lt Gave One Man Some Rare and Exciting Shooting 


By Capt. George J. Rawli 


I showed interest in his bow and arrows. One shaft had a 
three-pronged bamboo tip, to which clung small feathers on 
a smear of blood. I pointed to it inquiringly. He darted 
back into the bushes where I had first seen him, picked up 
something, and proudly returned with a large iguana lizard 
and three wild chickens. My eager questions failed com- 
pletely, for the barrier of language was too great. Little 
Lucas seemed mystified at my presence, armed only with a 
pistol and apparently going nowhere. He critically observed 
the unworkmanlike brush cutting I had attempted. Indi- 
cating the tangled growth, I said, “Mule.” 

He looked at me blankly. ‘“Mool?” 


REPEATED, pointing up to the trail, making little circles 

with my finger down the mountain, ending with a gesture 
that was supposed to represent a crash in the brush. Little 
Lucas got it, and the effect was electric. Jabbering excited- 
ly, he dashed about, searching for an opening in the thicket, 
like a fox terrier after a rat in a woodpile. To my amaze- 
ment, he wriggled through, and disappeared. Minutes later 
he burst into view, still highly excited. Ignoring me, he 
filled his lungs to capacity and, through cupped hands, 
emitted a long-drawn ‘“Ya-o-0-0-e-e-e.” Then, snatching his 
bow and arrows, he bounded like a deer down the canyon. 

He had left the iguana and three wild chickens. There 
were a cock and two hens, beautiful things. The young cock’s 
spurs were just budding on his long, trim, black legs. His 
head and neck were of deep, iridescent green, and the arched 
tail was of the same hue but slightly more brilliant. Body 
and wings were flecked with reddish bronze giving them a 
dark mottled appearance. Just in front of the tail there was 
a deep burned-orange saddle. The comb and wattles were 
quite small. He weighed about four pounds. The hens were 













Lucas swung a wide 
detour. The python 
lay asleep, coiled 
on a camagon tree 
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The Filipino was right. 
That mule was certainly 
down—lI'd say 500 feet! 


less colorful, and one had small but 
well-formed spurs. In a barnyard, the 
casual observer would take them for 
Indian or Cornish games. 

My detail reported, under Corp. 
Popoy, and was busily hewing out a 
path through the tangle when Little 
Lucas returned, followed by a dozen or 
more of his people, men, women, and 
children. He drew a small section of bamboo from his belt, 
and handed it to me with a flourish. Rolled up inside was a 
badly thumbed army radio-blank. Typed under its red printed 
heading, I read that all concerned were informed that Little 
Lucas was “hereby commissioned a major of Balugas” and 
would be obeyed and respected accordingly. It was signed 
by the provost marshal, Fort Stotsenburg. 

The wild, nomadic Negrito tribes scattered throughout the 
Philippine Archipelago are the true aborigines of the Islands. 
To exercise control, the provost marshal ‘commissions” 
certain of their head men through whom he deals. 

The Balugas assisting, we cut through to the pack mule in 
short order. The animal was still alive, but it required no 
veterinarian to see he would never rise again. I placed my 
.45 high between its eyes, and ended a life of long and faith- 
ful service. 

While my troopers gathered up the broken equipment, I 
drove a bargain with Lucas, aided by Corp. Popoy’s halting 
translations. In exchange for the mule, I proposed that 
Lucas give me the chickens, and hunt with me the following 
morning. I realized the weakness of my proposition, for 
they would have the mule after I left, in any event. Still, my 
demands seemed simple enough. The three chickens were 
readily granted, but the hunting clause in the contract caused 


argument. 
I asked to see his commission again, and thrust it into my 
belt. “Tomorrow, no hunt, no commission!” It worked. 


Then followed such an orgy as I had never witnessed. By 
now there were more than fifty Balugas. The mule was 
expeditiously and neatly butchered. Lucas, proud master of 
ceremonies, allotted choice cuts with royal favor. Many of 
the Negritos departed at once with their loot. Others camped 
on the spot, feasting long into the night. Much of the meat 
was eaten raw; the cooked portions (Continued on page 51) 
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Edwards shot her, but the ball 
failed to stop the mad bear's 
charge. As she swept by, she 
took the rifle out of his hands 


ESPITE the efforts of certain 
kindly souls to whitewash the 
reputation of bears, some of the 
beasts still take a delight in 

man hunting. Experienced men of the 
woods, therefore, never venture far 
from their own porches at some sea- 
sons unless they are adequately armed. 
The woodsman’s dictum is that all griz- 
zly bears will run, and it’s a_ ten-to- 
one chance that the bear will run away 
from man. But when he runs the other 
way, things are going to happen. 

Many men along the British Colum- 
bia coast will tell you that a grizzly 
bear is safe only when it’s far, far 
away. They've had this fact proved to 
them by countless tales of men who 
have survived attacks by grizzly bears. 

At Kimsquit, there is a deserted 
Indian village among the _ grizzly- 
haunted mountains. Grizzlies are fond 
of raiding the orchards for the apples. 
In these orchards, the grass grows lux- 
uriantly, providing forage for the horses 
of John Cresswell, local packer and 
trapper. Going out to get his animals, 
Cresswell, in company with Cyrl Knap- 
ton, saw a grizzly bear, and took a de- 
tour to avoid meeting it. Instead of 
avoiding it, the two men met the bear 
face to face on a narrow path. Knapton 
shinnied up a tree, while Cresswell fled. 
A stick tripped him up, and down he 
went, the bear right on top of him. He 
rolled over on his back in an attempt to 
save himself from as much damage as 
possible. 
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“I knew I couldn’t expect much from 
that bear,” Cresswell remarked later. 
“He had the most unprepossessing coun- 
tenance I have ever seen on an animal.” 

Anyway, the bear made an attempt 
to take Cresswell’s face in his jaws, but 
Cresswell frustrated that attempt by 
putting his arm in the bear’s mouth, at 
the same time letting out such a shout 
that the bear backed away, and stood 
looking at the author of the uproar. But 
he came back again. 

Cresswell thought the best course was 
to remain perfectly still, even though 
the bear’s jaws clamped down on his 
thigh, and shook him as a cat would 
shake a mouse. The bear rolled*him 
over a couple of times, then left him. 
Cresswell was taken to the Bella 
Coola Hospital where he was treated 
for his wounds. 

An adventure, with a little differ- 
ent climax, fell to Bert Robson, one 
of the most famous hunters along the 
coast, the first time he shot a bear. 

“Five of us were relaying heavy 
packs along a portage on Kimsquit 
River,” said Robson, “when the ¢hap 
accompanying me pointed to a big 
grizzly, walking along the gravel 
about fifty feet below us. The two of 
us had only one rifle with five shells. 

I was carrying it at the time because 


I was hankering to get my first bear 


“The bear hadn’t seen us, and w 


swinging along nonchalantly so I ha 





lots of time to make a good shot. But |! 


got so excited that, instead of slippir 


my pack entirely off my back, I simp! 


lifted the tump line off my forehead 


couldn’t get the rifle up to my shoulder 
properly. I put the rifle butt against 
my breast bone, and twisted my head 


down like a turtle. 


“Still I hit the bear. He jumped 


crazily, showering gravel with every 


foot, and then came right for us. | 
wasn’t charging yet. He didn’t kn 
where we were, but I shot him twi 
as he ran. The second bullet made |! 
front quarters useless, and down 
went on his nose, roaring like fury. 
“Then. he saw us. He was bad 
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w unded, but he kept pushing forward. 
H. would collect himself over his hind 
lezs, then catapult himself forward a 
yerd or two, I didn’t want to shoot again 
as we only had two shells, and were in 
a vad grizzly country. Luckily my com- 
panion wasn’t so cautious. He grabbed 
the rifle, and finished the grizzly before 
he could make another menacing hop.” 
Robson didn’t get off so easily with 
bear he met two years ago. 
For several winters he has been liv- 
at Atnarko, in the upper Bella 
‘oola Valley, in a spot where grizzly 
ars are thicker than in any other 
lace in British Columbia. Here you’ll 
ind bear trails as well worn as cow 
aths in a pasture, and horse tracks are 
metimes erased overnight by bears 
iat pad along the trails. 

‘Hunting moose for meat,” said Rob- 
son, “I went up into the jack-pine coun- 
try where you don’t expect to see bear. 
I had been tracking a couple of moose 
for an hour or two, and had stopped 
momentarily behind a high windfall df 
logs to light my pipe. A crashing just 
ahead made me think that the moose 
were on top of me. I cursed myself 
for being careless. The crashing con- 
tinued, and out of the woods came a 
big, dark grizzly, lumbering straight 
toward me. 

“Instead of climbing over the wind- 
fall, it turned, and went around. I shot 
once as it passed me, and then again as 
it came around the windfall, but the 
bullets hardly seemed to sting it.” 

The bear got within eight feet of 
Robson (he stepped the distance off 
later) before he was ready for another 
shot. When a half ton of hate is coming 
at you with express-train speed, the 
time it takes to work the mechanism 
on the rifle seems like an eternity. 

Robson dropped to one knee, and 
shot almost straight up. The bullet 
turned the bear, which seemed to 
have changed its mind, for it tore off at 
an angle. Robson sent another bullet 
in its direction, but the bear didn’t stop. 

The bear was now in a rage, roaring 
like a banshee. It bit off young trees, 
and, when stopped by ten-inch jack 
pines, wrapped one foreleg around the 
trunks, and pulled the trees out of the 
ground. Its trail could be followed sev- 
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Nine out of ten bears go 
out of their way to miss 
meeting a man, but these 
woodsmen discovered that 
the tenth bruin can be a 


lot of very bad medicine 


eral months later by the broken timber. 

Reloading his rifle, Robson circled, 
and got in two broadside shots at the 
bear, but it was another ten minutes 
before it finally died. 

Living on the same ranch with Rob- 
son is Maxie Hickman a one-armed 
hunter who has a long list of grizzly 
hunts to his credit. He has seen at least 
one grizzly that wasn’t docile. 

“It was when the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was putting a branch line 
through the mountains to Kalso, B. C., 
that Bob Kirkwood and I went hunt- 
ing on the snowslides. This is one of 
the best spots to hunt bears, especially 
in the spring. The slides that sweep 
down the mountain sides during the 
winter catch a large number of deer 
and sheep and moose, packing them in 
snow, and freezing their bodies until 
the snow melts the next summer. The 
bears are on hand when the game 
thaws out. 

“We were walking across one of the 
slides when Bob saw five grizzlies of 
various sizes feeding 
on something about a 
hundred yards down 
the slide. They were 
digging into the snow, 


and presently all we could see was the 
hindquarters of the biggest bear above 


the snow. Bob whispered; that we’d 
never get a better shot, and fired. 

“The bear reared out of the hole, 
roared, looked around, and -evidently 
saw us. At any rate, he came straight 
up at us at express-train speed in spite 
of the fact the slide was so rough a horse 
couldn’t have walked across it. We both 
planted bullets in him, but we might 
as well have saved our ammunition. 

“Another shot failed to stop him, 
and by this time he was right on top of 
Bob. I stepped close, and got in a kill- 
ing shot, but, when the bear dropped, 
he fell right on Bob, pinning him down 
on the rough, lumpy snow. 

“T had quite a time getting Bob from 
under the beast, and, when I managed 
it, I found he had two broken ribs.” 

Hickman is certain it would have been 
curtains for Bob if he had been hunt- 
ing alone. 

Down at River’s Inlet several years 
ago there was a trapper, Joe Bullier, 
going along his line when he saw a bear 
cub on the trail. He tried to pass it, but 
the mother jumped out of the jungle 
and was on him like a shot, knocking 
him over a windfall and breaking his 
shoulder and one arm. Then she fol- 
lowed him, and started biting and maul- 
ing him. 

Luckily Bullier had retained posses- 
sion of his rifle, and managed to shoot 
the bear. Whether he wounded it fa- 
tally he could not determine, for the 
bear disappeared into the woods. 




















Drawings by 
B. G, SEIELSTAD 


Taking refuge on a rock, Anderson shot the bears 
down, one at a time, as they tried to climb to him. 
He had only five shells in the rifle, so he had to 
get a bear with every shot if he hoped to survive 
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Bullier crawled to his first cabin, and 
lay there four days, unable to light a 
fire or cleanse his wounds. The wounds 
were dangerous, for the fangs and 
claws of a bear, used for clawing car- 
rion, are not the cleanest things in the 
world. Bullier, seeing his wounds were 
festering, decided to get out. His next 
cabin was but a short distance away, 
but it took three days of painful crawl- 
ing. Finally Bullier reached the coast. 
Fishermen found him half dead, and 
took him to the head of the inlet. Aid 
given him there enabled him to get to 
the Bella Coola Hospital, where he re- 
covered completely. 

Back in the Atnarko district there 
was Baptiste Dester, hunting for bear 
with Tommy Young, an elderly hunter 
of the Chilcoten. They found a bear, 
and shot it as it ran away. The bear 
swung around to attack. Young, stand- 
ing in front of his companion, waited 
until the bear was only fifteen feet 
away, missed, and the bear was within 
six feet before Young could get in an- 
other shot. This got the bear in the 
shoulder, and knocked him down, and 
Young fled. Baptiste, left alone, emp- 
tied the magazine of his .30/30 as fast 
as he could work the lever. But the bear 
was still alive, and Baptiste, too, took 
to his heels. He ducked behind a cedar 
tree, reloaded his rifle, watched for 
the bear to come along, shot it, and 
turned it into the woods. 

He and Young followed the bear the 
next day and killed it. It had lived for 
more than twenty-four hours with a 
half dozen bullets in it. 





In the Ocean Falls district, a man 
named Anderson went up on the moun- 
tain on some errand or other, but as- 
suredly not that of hunting bear, for 
he carried with him only a rusted old 
.30/30 that he had had on his boat for 
years. Running into a bunch of five 
grizzlies, he was attacked, and took 
refuge on a rock. As the bears tried to 
climb up, he shot them down one at a 
time. He only had five shells 4n the 
rifle, so he had to get a bear with every 
shot. That record is something he’ll be 
able to tell his grandchildren about, but 
Anderson has lost all appetite for 
grizzlies. 

In the Bella Coola Valley, Jim Holt 
got through a grizzly encounter only 
because of a rare dog. Out hunting, 
Holt ran into a bear, and shot it once. 
Then his rifle jammed. The bear at- 
tacked, and Holt, trying to hold him 
off, shoved the rifle crosswise into the 
bear’s gaping mouth. The bear got him 
down, and it would have been the end if 
Holt’s dog hadn’t taken a hand. By 
snapping at the bear, it turned the 
beast’s attention from Holt to itself. 
Holt got his rifle working again, and 
dispatched the bear. 

Another Atnarko region hunter, Earl 
Edwards, was coming down from his 
camp on the upper end of Lonesome 
Lake. He was carrying a pack sack 
and a Remington autoloading .30 cal- 
iber rifle, and was more or less anxious 
to try it out on a bear. 

He came to a bear trail that crossed 
the main trail, and led up over an ex- 
ceedingly steep embankment. He went 














He shot once, and then his rifle jammed. As the enraged grizzly attacked, Holt, in one last 
desperate effort to ward off the rush, shoved the useless gun crosswise into the gaping mouth 
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up the mountain for a short distance, 
found that the bears had scattered aid 
most of them had gone down the hi! 
again. He returned to the path just in 
time to see a bear cub on the trail about 
fifty feet in front of him. The cub tri 
to climb the embankment, but fell back 
squealing. 

The mother, a three-quarter tor 
grizzly, left off eating in the woods 
came out with a roar, and jumped in 
the trail with her mouth open wide. Sh. 
must have known just where the men- 
ace to her cub was, for she came 
straight at Edwards. Edwards shot hs 
as she was within a few feet of him, but 
the bullet didn’t stop her. He side- 
stepped, and the bear was going so fast 
she couldn’t stop, but she picked his 
rifle out of his hand. 

Without a gun, Edwards decided | 
try foot work, and try it fast. 

After a dash of a half mile, Edwards 
saw the bear was not following, and 
made for the cabin where Frank Rat 
cliff stayed. 

The next day, adequately armed, the 
two men went hunting the bear. They 
found the rifle with its stock bitten 
through and the magazine badly dented 

Some years ago, Dick Lees, accom- 
panied by Mark Marvin, was going 
along a path in the Atnarko Valley 
when Lees stopped to get a grouse that 
had flown up. While he was aiming, a 
bear crashed through the woods to- 
ward him. He shot it once, and his rifi 
jammed. 

The bear closed with him, and got him 
down. Lees fought with fist and foot as 
long as he could. The bear chewed him 
and ripped his scalp so badly that the 
skin hung down over his eyes. As soon 
as Marvin could make out the figures 
clearly in the mad tangle of man, bear 
dust, and leaves, he shot the bear 
through the head. 

Ralph Edwards, brother of the man 
who encountered the lead-eating bear 
had an odd experience that shows an- 
other side of the grizzly’s puzzling na 
ture. On his way through the Bella 
Coola Valley to call on his girl on 
afternoon, he was leading his saddl 
horse by the reins. He came face to fac 
with a bear, and the horse bolted, and 
Edwards was left alone on the trai 
with the bear. Seeing a side path closs 
by, he ducked into it, with the bear fol 
lowing closely. Looking back anxious 
ly, Edwards tripped over a log. 

The bear, of course, had no troubl: 
getting over the log for the species is a 
sure-footed as cats, but, in steppin; 
over the log, it placed a forefoot fairl; 
on Edwards’s back. Apparently obliv 
ious of a man’s presence, the bear wen 
on a little farther, looked around 
sniffed, and then continued its way int 
the woods. 

As the sound of its footfalls died awa: 
in the distance, Edwards went back t 
the road, and found his horse had com: 
back. Arrived at his girl’s home, he ha‘ 
to do some fast explaining. 

The consensus among woodsmen il 
British Columbia seems to be that, nin: 
times out of ten, a bear will do every 
thing in its power to avoid a man 
but the once it doesn’t run is th 
time he makes a meeting a trifle to 
exciting. 
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‘Sure," said the boy, 
“and I'd a ketched a 
lot more of ‘em, but 
| lost all my hooks.” 





LURES from the KITCHEN 


ah ANY trout in this 
spring?’ asked Char- 
lie, busily going over 
the assortment of flies 
in his tackle box. 

“You bet,” the youngster answered 
brightly. ‘Pop put in a bunch last 
month.” He was small, and tow-headed, 
and his gray-blue eyes were alive with 
longing as we assembled our tackle. 

“Ever catch any of them?” Charlie 
inquired. 

“Sure. I caught six yesterday.” 

Charlie looked up quickly. He fol- 
lowed the boy’s wistful gaze to an old 
casting rod in the trunk of our car. 
“Would you like to go with us and fish 
with that rod?” 

It was bribery, pure and simple, Ea- 
gerly the boy pounced on the rod, fell 
to spinning the worn reel. 

‘What do you use for bait?” Charlie 
continued. 

Still spinning the reel, the youngster 
said, “Bread.” 

Charlie’s jaw dropped. Dave snorted, 
and I almost swallowed my cigarette. 
‘Did I understand you to say,” I 
ked the lad, “that you caught six 
trout using bread for bait?” 

‘Sure. I’d a ketched more of ’em, but 
I iost all my hooks.” 

Dave slammed the lid on his tackle 


‘If you think I’m going to disgrace 
memory of Izaak Walton catching 


St 


-bellied, hand-fed trout, you’re 
zy!” 
‘Wait,” Charlie urged. “If the kid 


c 1 catch them with bread, what can’t 
do with our flies?” 

Not me,” Dave declared stubbornly. 
n not fishing.” 

Che boy’s father met us at the spring. 
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A tow-headed youngster and 
a spring full of hand-fed 
trout get a dry-fly purist 


into a strange predicament 


By HAROLD WALES 


For years, Jim Collins has been nurs- 
ing rainbow trout at Rainbow Spring in 
the Big Springs Country of the Missouri 
Ozarks, rearing the fish from fingerling 
size to legal length in ponds set aside 
for that purpose. When the trout reach 
legal size, he releases them in the spring 
branch, a crystal stream of icy water 
that gushes from the foot of a bluff, 
and plunges a half mile down a cool 
valley to empty into the North Fork 
River. 

Jim explained why his son, Billy, is 
able to lure the trout with bread. The 
young fish are fed oatmeal until they 
are released in the spring branch. After 
that, their diet still consists largely of 
oatmeal, as there is not enough natural 
food to sustain the thousands of fish 
that have been planted there. Since 
the cereal will not stay on a hook, bread 
is the best substitute Billy could find. 

“Watch,” said Jim, tossing a piece of 
bread into the water. Immediately trout 
fell on the bread from all sides, knock- 
ing it to bits, and devouring the pieces. 

“T'll be!” exclaimed Charlie. “We'll 
get our limit in no time.” 

“That’s what you think,” chuckled 
Jim. ‘Cast your fly in there, and see 
what happens.” 


Whipping out line, I made a quick 
cast. Dark shapes shot at the fly, and 
my heart rose to my throat. But the 
trout did not strike. They darted around 
the lure in a whirlpool of flashing 
shapes, then disappeared into the blue 
current. 

“Maybe they can see us,” I guessed. 

“And,” said Jim, “maybe they can 
see your hook, or your line.” 

“But I’m using a ten-foot leader,” I 
protested. 

“Give me a piece of that bread,” said 
Charlie. “TI’ll fool them.” 

As he wadded the piece of bread on 
his fly, Jim watched silently, -a faint 
smile on his lean, sun-tanned face. 
Charlie tossed the lure into the cur- 
rent, let it drift slowly downstream. 
Trout rose as before, striking at the 
bread, but somehow managed to stay 
clear of the hook. The bread floated 
free of the hook, and was immediately 
gobbled by greedy fish. 

“Smart,” Charlie mumbled. 

“They bite better when it’s getting 
dark,” said, the boy. “Then they can’t 
see your hook and line.” 

“But it’s a long time till dark,” I ob- 
jected. “Let’s get started, Charlie. It’s 
going to take skill to catch these fish.” 
I turned to Dave. “Going along?” 

“No. When I want fishing like that, 
I'll try the mackerel barrel down at the 
store.” 

Jim Collins was smiling broadly now. 

A wooden dam checked the current 
where the spring branch emptied into 
the river. No doubt the dam had been 
built to keep the trout from escaping 
into the warmer waters of the North 
Fork. The rainbow trout is not native 
to Ozark streams, and thrives only in 
the coldest (Continued on page 87) 
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The magnificent Dall sheep head which 
set an Alaska record for the species 


ANY hunters, though they 
spend a lifetime searching 
for some unusual or beau- 
tiful trophy, are never re- 
warded with a head that is in any 
way outstanding. Often these men 
reach the conclusion that all the 
really fine animals have been shot, 
leaving behind them only dwindling 
herds of inferior descendants. Conse- 
quently, they sigh for “the good old 
days,” and loudly lament a fate that 
let them be born 100 years too late. 


Sheep on the mountainside near the juncture of Russian River and Big Russian Lake. | 
The rugged country inhabited by the wary beasts made going tough, but the author, 
above, with his record Dall sheep trophy, found new zest in the gruelling climbs / 
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Possibly I would have taken to co! 
plaining myself had not a chain of 1 
usual and interesting events convin 
me that fine game still roams the Nort 
American continent. As proof of t! 
contention, I took from the mounta 
of Kenai last fall a Dall Sheep (O 
dalli) which broke the Alaskan reco: 
and took third place on the list 
world’s records for this species. As thi 
result of my trip, I am convinced tl! 
there are bigger and finer sheep in t 
Kenai mountains for the man who can 
find them, but previously I had, lik« 
many others, doubted that anyth 
out of the ordinary remained for 
hunter to seek. 

When the desire to shoot one of 
beautiful Dalls first struck me, I 
no premonition of the extraordin 
success which was to be mine. L 
Elwell, who guided me to a Ko 
bear in 1935, had filled me with s 
tales of Dall sheep that I could scar 
wait for the next fall to roll arou 
Eventually, August came and our pa 
set out for Seattle. Accompanying 
were Mrs. Learned and M. Pruss 
whom I had met on my Kodiak h 

The journey to Seward was pleas 
Once there, we were met by Luke 
well and his wife, and that same af 
noon flew to a camp near the junct 
of Russian River and Big Russian L 
Tents had already been set up, and | 
other guides, George Nelson and |} 
Bishop, awaited us. 

As we were a few days too early 
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splendid trophies. At the ri 


the sheep season, we turned first to fish- 
ing. The guides said fish were not bit- 
ing, but we soon had our tackle 
unlimbered, and, on almost the first 
cast, I had a fighting rainbow hooked. 
Before we knew it, we had enough trout 
for all hands. For the next four days, 
we enjoyed fishing as fine as an an- 
gler’s fancy could picture. 

Our tents were set close to the shore 
of Russian River where it joins the 
lake, a spot that was pleasantly restful 
and inspiring. Behind us were the 
mountains where we planned to hunt 
sheep. To the east lay the lake, com- 
pletely surrounded by great, snow- 
dotted mountains. Before us was the 
river’s succession of rapids and pools, 
where colorful red salmon splashed al- 
most continuously as they rushed a 
rapid or sported in high spirits. The 
salmon hovered in pairs over their 
spawning beds, and, when we cast for 
rainbows, our fly frequently was taken 
by a salmon, and its mate would follow 
it closely throughout the ensuing fight. 


There's Lots of Fine Game 
Left in North America, and 
This Hunter Proved It on a 
Stirring Trip to a Country 
That Offers Grand Trophies 
For Men Who Can Shoot 


By 
A. B. LEARNED 
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View of the Kenai Mountains in Alaska. It was in such country 
that the party found the big herds from which it obtained its 

ight, Luke Elwell, the guide, is 
pictured with the handsome bull caritioy he picked for Learned 


Since neither Prussian nor 
myself is exactly a youngster, 
the guides went up the mountain, the 
day before the season opened, to make 
temporary camp halfway up so we 
wouldn’t have to do all the climbing 
in one day. On the morning the seas6n 
opened, Prussian and George Nelson, 
his guide, left this camp in one direc- 
tion, while Luke and I struck off in the 
other. 

I was carrying my Model 54 Win- 
chester, .30/06 caliber. This has proved 
itself ideal on all big game on which I 
have used it. I always use open sights, 
preferring their speed to the somewhat 
slower peep sight. After almost a life- 
time of hunting antlered game in 
wooded country, I uave decided definite- 
ly that telescope sights are far too slow 
for efficient work. Several of the heads 
I have managed to bag doubtless would 
have escaped had my shooting not 
been particularly fast. I invariably 
shoot offhand, if the game is within 
reasonable range. 
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My destination that morning was the 
top of the mountain. The climb looked 
short and easy, but it was far from 
easy once we got going, but, with 
Luke’s constant encouragement, I fi- 
nally reached our goal. Presently, down 
in a valley on the other side, we saw 
several sheep feeding, but all were ewes 
and lambs. Then, when we saw our 
first rams, they were on a peak too far 
away. 

Walking along the crest a mile or 
two, Luke located a big ram feeding 
a short distance below. We both studied 
the head for several minutes. I felt it 
was my only chance, as I was so tired 
I knew I could never find courage to 
tackle the climb again, but Luke ob- 
jected. ‘Don’t shoot that one,” he said. 
“The left horn is defective. You 
wouldn’t be proud of that trophy.” 

A good night’s rest in the crisp air 
restored my confidence, and next 
morning I was (Continued on page 68) 





Mr. and Mrs. Learned fishing on Big Russian River. In the background is shown the base camp 
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John and Babe, the 
pointer, with the 
first cock killed. 
Babe ran down the 
wounded pheasants 


DOG is not worth 
while on Chi- 
nese ring-necked 
pheasants. It 

will find your cripples. Some of them, 
that is. But that is all a dog can do with 
Chinks. The birds will not lie for dogs. 

I had heard and read these state- 
ments so often I had come to take their 
truth for granted. Yet, when John and 
I started for South Dakota to hunt 
pheasants last fall, we took along the 
best retriever we had, being careful to 
select one that hunted close in and one 
that would heel when so ordered. Babe 
does all of these things, and does them 
well, along with just about everything 
else that a quail dog is supposed to do, 
and often doesn’t. 

I am convinced, after seeing Babe 
work on Chinese pheasants, that the 
derogatory statements about the value 
of dogs on these birds are a libel. I 
have made many trips to many places 
after game. I have some delightful 
memories of hunts down through the 
years, but my recollections of that 
South Dakota pheasant hunt are the 
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A hunter defies an old 
tradition and discovers 
a surprising fact about 
the thrilling sport to be 
had when the crimson 


cocks rise in front of 


a gun on rocking wings 


pleasantest of them all. 

The crisp, fall weather was perfect. 
Game was plentiful, but elusive enough 
to make every crimson cock that came 
to bag highly appreciated. To our great 
delight, we found that pheasants do lie 
for dogs, at times, and, when they do, 
approaching the pointing dog and rout- 
ing out the birds is the most stirring 
sport imaginable. 

Babe had never seen a pheasant be- 
fore that trip, so, when a beautiful, red 
cock hopped out of the shoulder-tall 
corn three minutes after we began 
hunting, and dropped back again fifty 
yards ahead of John, we didn’t blame 
Babe when she paid it no more heed 
than she would have penn. a brown 
Leghorn rooster. 

Babe’s lack of interest in that first 
cock, however, did not dampen John’s 
enthusiasm, or mine. The one short 
glimpse I had of the bird stamped the 
impression vividly on my mind. It 


Babe takes a rest at kill. 


POINTER on 


looked big as a turkey, and as flaming 
ly colored as a prairie sunset. Rising 
ringnecks always exhilarate me. I hope 
they always will. 

All morning John and I had been s« 
ing pheasants. Near Sloan, Ia., on the 
way up, several pheasants, including 
three cocks which gleamed in the early- 
morning sun, watched us pass from 
scarcely ten feet off the concrete. 

Singles, pairs, and small groups had 
run or flown across the road as we 
drove on toward Canton, S. D., and 
three had been sighted as we drove 
around near Madison, looking for shoot- 
ing locations. 

So we were hungry for pheasants 
when that first cock appeared. With 
guns ready and nerves tense, we bore 
down at the double-quick upon the spot 
where it had alighted. Out it clattered, 
cackling wildly—a simple, up-swinging, 
right-angle shot, upon which we speedily 
doubled. 

Babe, wondering probably why her 
master could shoot a red rooster in 
South Dakota when, back in Kansas, 
red roosters were forbidden to both 
hunters and dogs, found and fetched 
the brilliantly hued cock. 

Yet Babe was 
somewhat confused 
that first day 
Though the large 
red rooster hadn't 
seemed important t 
her, we had killed it 
So, being anxious t 
please, she plowed 
to a pause when a 
gray hen got wy 
slightly ahead of } 
not three minutes 
after we had finished 
admiring our first 
John and I 


the end of the day's raised our guns, ther 


hunting. Beside her 


master's gun are the regretfully lowered 
birds he took, a bag them. Babe must 
to satisfy any hunter have been more per 

plexed than ever 


Here was a bird that gave off the sa 
scent as the red cock, but her master 
hadn't fired. To mystify her still fur- 
ther, John shot the next cock, picking 
it out from among five hens. Next John 
put up four hens, and, of course, 
them depart unmolested. Babe took all 
these things in, and the next thing 
knew she began pointing everything 
she came across. 

First it was a rabbit. One of thosé 
huge, heavy, mole-gray jacks, fat 
broad across the buttocks—bigger, 
ter, broader, and better-looking than 
our lean, rangy Kansas jacks. Ba 
half-guilty pose told me she knew 
was no bird. She stood with front { 
lifted, and what must have beer 
canine grin on her face. At my 
proach, the jack burst out, and dar 
away. 

Shortly after Babe stopped on a « 
tontail. A common, brown bunny i 
weed patch. When I didn’t shoot, B«bé 


fat 
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looked up at me with eyes that seemed 
to ask, ‘““Well, how can I tell what you 
want?” 

Next I came upon her frozen fast on 
a clump of thick foxtail. Parting the 
grass with my foot, I retreated precipi- 
tately upon discovering a skunk. Its 
black-and-white tail had been hoisted 
not three feet from my down-thrust 
face! A kindly fate kept the skunk 
from dispensing its scent until I was 
able to coax Babe away. 

We made three “throughs” of that 
cornfield, driving pheasants out at each 
end, then we went down field the long 
way after a cock. 

I'm quite sure Babe was trailing 
pheasants by that time. Several times, 
she threatened to point, only to break 
and go on after moving birds. Some- 
times these rose, but more often con- 
tinued on to the end of the field, or 
ducked across rows and disappeared as 
if by magic. 

Halfway across the field, Babe got 
too far ahead in her eagerness, and 
flushed a hen. I called her in. Obedient- 
ly, if reluctantly, she obeyed, and dur- 
ing the rest of that day and during the 
two succeeding days Babe stayed on 
my heels. That was a mistake on my 
part, but I didn’t know it then. 

Ve had a fine time before we left that 
first field. Two cocks chattered out 
from the spot where we hoped to find 
one which had escaped us, and John 
er joyed his first double of the trip. 


THIRD cock cut quarteringly off 
/\ northeast as Babe bounded to re- 
treve John’s first kill, and I was left 
al ne to find a bird I sent skidding into 
ths corn. The bird was only crippled, 
a’ 1 I knew it. After retrieving John’s 
b d, Babe returned to save my cripple, 
fir ling it, very much alive, in a spot 
Ww ere I wouldn’t have searched at all, 
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Babe ranges ahead of the guns in a cornfield, ready to point when she 
comes upon the feeding pheasants. She was invaluable in retrieving, too 


as it was fully 100 
yards straight south 
of the point where 
the cock had fallen. 
Right then I began 
to appreciate and 
enjoy our dog. 

At the end of the 
field, the usual run- 
ners took wing and 
two more cackling 
cocks, which Babe elatedly retrieved, 
bounced out of the alfalfa. 

We bagged seven cocks in that 
thirty-eight-acre cornfield, then went 
across a small pasture, and filled our 
bag in a slightly larger cornfield that 
traveled up hill and down, and had an 
old straw stack in its middle and a 
small weedy lake at one 
end. 

In this field, we began 
running after the cock 
pheasants we saw on the 
ground to make them 
fly. Sometimes we were 
successful. Often we 
weren't. Those handsome 
birds were most elusive, 
we found, and we began 
to understand how they 
survived so well in a 
populated farming coun- 
try. It was exciting 
enough, but hard. work. 
More than once, after I 
had run till I was ex- 
hausted, and had stopped 
suddenly to shoot at a 
rising cock, I sat down 
between corn rows to 
pant, and let Babe find 
my kill, if any. This 
Babe usually did, for 
during that day and the 
next we lost not one of 
the sixteen cocks that fell. 


“ 





John and Babe turn homeward 
with their full quota of birds 







The author with Babe 
and a day's kill of 
Chinese ringnecks. At 
the left, Babe brings 
in one of the wounded 
birds that she outran 


Later, we didn’t do so well. We lost 
four cripples on the trip. The third day 
I discovered why. I knocked down a 
cock I had expected to miss, because it 
was so far away. Babe and I saw it 
running down a corn row, and gave 
chase. Fortunately the corn was thin 
and clean, and the cripple ran straight 
down the row. Babe 
chased that cock with a 
broken wing more than 
a quarter of a mile be- 
fore she caught it. 

Thus, we came to know 
that a dog cannot follow 
a wounded pheasant’s 
scent as rapidly as the 
bird can lay it down. We 
began to marvel that 
Babe brought back as 
many runners as she did. 

Reasoning that posted 
land would provide more 
birds than land that 
could be hunted by one 
and all, we hunted only 
farms protected by warn- 
ing signs. We always 
asked leave to hunt, of 
course, and not once 
were we refused permis- 
sion. 

Usually of Scandina- 
vian descent, every 
farmer we approached, 
(Continued on page 79) 
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The Art of HITTING 


HE moment of the kill probably 

is the most satisfying of the many 

events which comprise a big 

game hunting expedition. Of 
course, planning the trip, procuring and 
servicing equipment, the journey to the 
hunting area, camp life, and the memo- 
ries associated with the whole experi- 
ence all have their satisfactions, but I 
believe sportsmen will agree that the 
kill is the apex of hunting enjoyment. 
This being true, an empty bag is the 
last thing any sportsman wants when 
the hunt comes to a close. And, to avoid 
such an unhappy ending to so pleasant 
an experience, every sportsman should 
know how to kill game properly. 

Now, you may ask, what is meant by 
proper killing? It means simply to 
bring about the death of an animal with 
as little suffering as possible. Death 
caused in such a manner should destroy 
very little meat. 

It is well-known that deer, elk, 
moose, and bear are very tough sub- 
jects to persuade about this dying mat- 
ter, and to carry out the deed properly 
requires an adequate knowledge of the 
animal’s anatomy together with a high 
degree of skill in directing a bullet to a 
vital spot. 

Once I was a member of a party of 
deer hunters, and, because of a slight 
illness, remained at the cabin when the 
rest of the party took to the woods. 
About noon a brother hunter dashed in, 
shouting excitedly that he had his buck. 
I rejoiced at his good fortune, and in- 
quired into the details. 

“Well, I had quite a time getting 
him,”’ he said. “I had to empty the gun 
(.30/30 with full magazine) before he 
went down to stay. I saw him walking 
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With your quarry in this position, a bullet that 





lands between eye and ear will kill instantly 


toward me at about seventy-five yards, 
and I just up and started shooting.” 
Too many head of big game are 
slaughtered by those who “just up and 
start shooting.’”’ My friend’s buck had 
three legs broken, one antler shot off, 
and about half the carcass was so shot 
up it wasn’t worth carrying home. 

To avoid such slaughter, the first 
principle a sportsman should learn is 
where to hit an animal to produce a 
lethal wound. Every shooter, with a 
mentality matured enough to be allowed 
in the woods with a gun, should know 
that the vital parts of a large game 
animal are the brain, 
spine, heart, and 
lungs. It makes no 
difference whether 
the beast is a deer, 
bear, elk, moose, 
sheep, goat, lion, or 
elephant; the _ de- 
struction of any of 
these organs by a 
bullet will produce 
almost certain sud- 
den death. The brain 
lies in the cranial 
cavity of the skull, 
and a line, drawn 
from the eye to the 
base of the ear on 
the side of the head, 
will cross the area 
of the head behind 
which the brain lies. 

The spinal cord 
we may consider a 
prolongation of the 
brain, lying in the 
backbone. A shot of 
sufficient power, 
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Some Important Tips By o 
Hunter Who Knows Animal 
Anatomy on Bringing Of 
the Clean Kills That All 
Sportsmen Like to Make 


lodging in the backbone, will cause de- 
struction of the spinal cord. The lungs 
practically fill the chest cavity. Ths 
heart also lies in the chest. Get down 
on your hands and knees and see 
where that position puts your heart. It 
will be just back of your armpit, and in 
the lower third of the chest cavity. 
The aorta, the main artery leaving 
the heart, is, in the larger animals 
about as large as a broom handle, and 
lies very close to the backbone and 
underneath it. If it is severed, the re- 
sult is the same as if the heart were 
smashed. Destruction of the jugular 
vein and carotid arteries, the larg: 
blood vessels of the neck, likewise is 
fatal, although the effect is not so sud- 
den as that of a brain or spinal wound 
Another effect of bullets is shocking 
power. Any animal with a central nerv- 
ous system, that is, a brain and spinal 
cord, has large nerves in the neck, legs 
and at various points throughout the 
body. These nerve trunks branch and 
subdivide, sending filaments to every 
portion of the animal’s anatomy. Any 
disturbance of these nerves, whether 
be temporary, partial, or complet: 
destruction, produces shock. The term 
shock is restricted to violence acting on 
the nervous system, separate and dis- 
tinct from the results caused by violer 
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In this picture are indicated the areas that must be hit if you 
elk or deer is to be killed without leading you a long, hard chas 
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VITAL SPOTS 





jlirected toward the muscles, bones, 
or organs of the beast. Hence, the 
more nerves affected, or the larger 
the nerves affected, the greater the 
shock will be. 

.250 Savage might produce 
more shock, if it struck several large 
nerve trunks, than a .30/06 if the 
latter missed the nerves on its way 
through the animal. The shocking 
power of your favorite load, there- 
fore, depends entirely on where the 
bullet strikes in relation to the nerve 
centers in the animal. 


HE effect of lung shots varies 

greatly. A bullet may pass through 
the animal’s lung and entirely miss 
large veins or arteries, nerves, and 
the heart. In such cases, unless the 
bullet expands well or causes great 
destruction to the lung tissue, the 
animal will be a long time dying, if 
it dies at all. 

Destruction of tissue within the 
animal often is caused more by the 
violence set up in the area surround- 
ing the path of the bullet, than by 
the actual mechanical destruction 
effected by the missile itself. You 
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can demonstrate this by shooting a 
.30/06, 150-grain load into a gallon 
can of water, which has been tightly 
closed. The force of the entering 
bullet will be transmitted to the sides, 
top, bottom, and back of the can, caus- 
ing it to split and flare out, yet the 
bullet did not touch the side of the can 
opposite where it entered. When the 
bullet reached the other side, that side 
had gone; the water had forced it away. 

I saw a practical example of this last 
fall. A companion hit a buck just be- 
hind the left shoulder, with a 180-grain 
bronze-point. The bullet lodged in the 
right shoulder. So thoroughly was the 
force of the bullet transmitted toward 
the rear of the animal that the entire 
stomach and about twelve feet of gut 
were blown out through a small rip in 
the right flank. The bullet passed 
eighteen inches in front of the stomach. 

It is all very well to shoot at a bull 
elk’s brain, but, you ask, “How in hell 
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These drawings show how shots from behind and side 
must be made to reach the vital areas of an animal 


By 
OREN V. SHAW 


and the rear the last five or six ribs. 
If the shot is a little high, the spine 
will be struck; if low, the heart or 
large blood vessels will be destroyed, 
and either shot will smash into the 
lungs. 

An ever-present target is the ani- 
mal which is standing or running 
diagonally away from the hunter. 
In such cases, direct the shot so the 
bullet passes through the body into 
the off shoulder. This shot takes ad- 
vantage of the largest possible target. 

For close shooting, the neck pre- 
sents a good target. A neck hit is 
instantly fatal, and presents a larger 
area at which to shoot than the 
brain. It will smash the spine, sever 
large arteries, or do both. 

An animal, heading toward the 
hunter, can be killed by a hit in the 
center of the chest, but sometimes 
not too quickly. On this particular 
target, hitting a little low or high 
will get quicker results. The high 
shot gets the neck, the low one the 
heart. 

Hind quarters were made to eat, 
not shoot at, and you can’t do both. 
If the buck is headed away from 
you, and on the same level, you'll 
have to move to a better position. 
If you hit him in the rear, you'll 
either spoil a hind quarter and see 


can I hit his brain when he is standing him run off on three legs, or you'll blast 
in a thicket a block away?” the contents of his lower bowel into all 

I’ve already pointed out that, if you the rest of his body. If he is standing, 
hit an animal at any point on a line be- with his front end up, aim for some 
tween the eye and ear, side view, you’ll part of the spine. If he is stepping or 
affect the brain, and the bull will be standing with the forequarters down, 
dead when you walk up to him. If he’s aim between the hind legs to hit the 
facing you, aim between the eyes. If he lower part of the chest. 


is headed away, you’d better forego the 


brain shot, and aim somewhere else. If N OW that you know the location of 


you can’t hit a three-by-four-inch mark 


the vital areas, the next thing is 


at 100 yards, don’t expect to hit any’ to be able to hit them. To accomplish 
animal’s brain. this, I suggest the following practice: 

If a bear or buck is about 200 yards Get enough brown papier-mdché, or 
away and presenting his side, the point composition board, to fashion a life- 
at which to aim is the center of his sized body, neck, and head of the animal 
largest vital area. This is the center of you expect to shoot. Cut out white 
a square, the top of which is the back- targets to represent the vital areas. 
bone, the bottom the outline of the belly The heart of a buck is not larger than 
or chest, the front the base of the neck, a half-pint (Continued on page 98) 
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WHITE PAPER 
REPRESENTS BROWN COMPOSITION- 
VITAL ORGANS BOARD BODY 








Practicing running shots on a silhouette target on which the vital spots 
ore represented by white paper, ds shown in the close-up view of target 
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ANDLERS of dogs at 

field trials don’t always 

understand how judges 

arrive at a decision, 
even when their dogs win. This 
may seem a strange statement, 
but, from our experience: on 
judges’ stands in California, 
we've learned two facts: You 
can’t fool the judges, and han- 
dlers seldom understand. 

Suppose we offer proof of 
both observations now, taking 
the latter first. 

To begin, we judge perform- 
ance on bird sense, or ability to 
know where to look for birds; 
nose, or ability to scent and point birds; 
stanchness to point; range; response to 
handler’s control; stanchness in back- 
ing another dog’s point; stanchness in 
standing rigid to shot; ability in road- 
ing running birds; physical condition 
at end of heat; and style, including ac- 
tion in running heats, action and bear- 
ing on point, muscular development, and 
general appearance. Often, there is so 
little difference between two dogs that 
a man standing on the ground, particu- 
larly should he turn his head a moment 
to catch a chance remark, easily misses 
the very thing which determines the 
winner. 

In a recent trial, we were observing 
the all-age stake, noting on scratch 
pads our judgment of every move made 
by handlers and dogs. We placed the 
first three easily. When it came to 
fourth place, two dogs worked their 
birds perfectly, except for an instant 
when a pointer bitch hesitated and in- 
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J. W. Brown, left 
and H. P. Cunning- 
ham, scoring points 
ata Western meet 









The handlers of a pair of contenders discuss the rules of 
the trials with the authors. A wagon serves as a stand 


terfered with her brace mate, which 
incidentally placed first. Her interfer- 
ence came within an ace of costing the 
brace mate the win. Not until we ex- 
plained to the losing handler how and 
why we reached our decision did he 
understand the award. 

Perhaps the most amusing complaint 
of all, however, was that registered by 
an owner who worked his own pointer 
in a puppy stake. His young bitch had 
cut the ground perfectly, and had flash- 
pointed twice. Two others scent-pointed 
nicely, but failed to cover much terri- 
tory in doing so. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, looking up at 
us, “I must register a complaint.” 

“But you have won,” he was told. 

“To be sure,” he replied, “but why 
place my dog first when she never 
pointed a bird?” 

His question went to the root of the 
problem, and we were delighted to ex- 
plain that puppies are judged not so 





Trials Make 


Two of the best-known judges of field trials 
in the country pool their extensive knowledge 
of the sport to give the lover of gun dogs an 
insight into the competitive conditions which 
can bring out unsuspected qualities in a dog, 


and reveal defects that can then be corrected 


much by what they actually 
complish, as by their promise for the 
future. The others had shown vir- 
tually nothing, gave no good evi- 
dence of nose, while his bitch 
demonstrated that, providing she ac- 
quired stanchness with age, sh¢ 
would develop into a winner. 

“Your pup,” we explained to the 
puzzled owner, “responded to the 
whistle, and showed a desire to find 
the bird. She’ll develop fast.” 

Fortunately for our peace of mind 
that pointer proved we had guessed 
correctly by winning the derby at 
Norwalk the following spring, and a 
year later took the all-age with com- 
parative ease. Which brings us t 
the often-demonstrated fact that tw: 
and three-year-olds seldom show 
better form and class in the derby 
and all-age than as puppies. 

Even as a puppy, a birdy dog will 
work over every bit 
of brush he comes 
across. He cannot be 
expected to show fin- 
ished form, yet, if he 
displays class and 
speed, even though 
he flash-points and 
chases, he will rate 
high in the judgment 
of those chosen to pass 
upon the performers of 
the day. 

Owners, whether they 
work their dogs them- 
selves or employ others 
for the task, will reap 
heavy rewards by send- 
ing their dogs into field 
trials. The reason is 
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Whirling a pen-reared bird 
to "dizzy" it before planting 
it for the dogs to seek out 
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imple. To be placed either in 

he derby or all-age class, a dog 
nust stand to shot and flush, 
ind exhibit good manners gen- 
rally. If he has been trained for 
hunting only, he is not likely 
o show these qualities. 

We speak of the satisfaction 
that comes with shooting over 
1 well-bred and properly trained 
dog. In the field, when running 
through brush, sometimes at a 
distance from the hunter, he 
often forgets his training in his 
anxiety to kill. No judges are 
present to note this error, and 
the owner may likewise fail to 
see him. Again, he may break 
shot in the field. He cannot get 
away with this breach of eti- 
quette in a trial. 

If you ever give serious 
thought to developing a dog 
capable of performing both in 
the field and trials, and wish to 
enjoy the thrill of training him 
yourself, make sure the puppy 
you select comes from _ blood 
lines which have produced either 
top-hole shooting dogs or win- 
ners in trials. He must come 
from either shooting or trial- 
dog families, and not from 
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bench-show dogs. 

Before entering him in puppy trials, 
determine his hunting instinct by work- 
ing him on either captive or wild birds. 
Choice of birds will depend upon the 
type of trials in your section. 


One- 



















‘rowd watching field dogs perform at a meet 
) California. Attendance always is large when 
ompetition is close and well-handied. Above 
~o owners go over their dog just before a heat 
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Better Hunting Dogs 


course trials draw larger crowds, be- 
cause they can see all the bird work 
from a single location. For dog de- 
velopment, however, the larger, varied 
courses are infinitely better. In Ore- 
gon and Washington, for instance, one 
brace may work 
over a tract contain- 
ing 800 acres. These 
courses are laid out 
and planted a year 
in advance, thus be- 
ing stocked with 
plenty of wild birds. 
These extensive 
courses serve sever- 
al purposes. They 
make it possible to 
work wide-ranging 
dogs, sometimes as 
far as three fourths 











Holding a point when it counts most. A two-year-old pointer freezes on a bird hidden in the brush 


of a mile from the handlers, do not 
permit handlers to lead their dogs to 
birds, and give each brace a course not 
previously worked. 

Puppies cannot be expected to meet 
the stiff competition demanded of the 
derby and all-age groups, yet, even on 
the larger courses, they will demon- 
strate their bird sense and hunting in- 
stinct. They will go on developing from 
that point, provided they are endowed 
with natural ability. 

Derby requirements are a step higher. 
This includes dogs up to two years old, 
though puppies may be entered in the 
derby and all-age stakes. In general, 
however, puppies are not ready for the 
all-age, since they are quite likely to 
break in, flush birds, chase, and spoil 
the chances of older entries. We have 
seen only (Continued on page 52) 
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ESIGNED for use with oars, sails, or out- 
board motor, the small all-purpose boat de- 
scribed here will provide exciting sport the 

year round on virtually any water. Its shallow 
draft makes it usable on streams and lakes that 
would bar some other boats of comparable size 
and utility. Weighing only 100 pounds, it can be 
transported atop the car or carried on a trailer. 
Two men can handle it easily, or even one if need 
be. Materials for the craft cost only $15 to $18, 
and the whole job can be done in a week. 

Due to its simple construction, the boat is 
strong and sturdy, and will withstand any amount 
of banging around. It will seat three persons com- 
fortably, and four if necessary. Regardless of 
how it is powered—-sails, oars, or outboard—it 
will be found entirely seaworthy and stable. 

The tools needed for the job are those ordinarily 
found in a carpenter's kit, and, in addition, a half 
dozen six-inch C clamps. 

The mold frames and the form are constructed 
from any common lumber. When the frames have 
been built, nail strips across the free ends of the 
side members to hold the shape. Bevel the edges 
of the frames so they will conform to the curve 
of the boat’s sides, and notch corners for the 
chines. Set the form on two triangular supports 
to make a sawhorse of convenient height, and 
notch it, then set the frames into the notches. 


To Help You Construct this All- 
Round Craft, send 50 cents to 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, for a Detail Blueprint 
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ose Boat 


Saw the stem to shape, bevel it, and 
using the square-cut corner of a piec: 
of planking as a gauge, rabbet the side 
to receive the ends of the 42-inch sid 
planking. Clamp the stem to the form 
Bevel the forward edges of chines to fit 
neatly against the stem, and fasten 
them both to stem and to the notch in 
the transom frame with 114-inch Num- 
ber 8 flathead screws. Fasten chines t: 
the frame notches temporarily, the 
screws to be removed before the plank- 
ing is applied. Align the frames, being 
careful to avoid twisting, as the future 
appearance and performance of the hull 
depends upon the smoothness and true- 
ness of the lines. To hold the shape, 
nail temporary strips along the side 
members of the frame. 

When applying the side planking, the 
twelve-inch planks next to the chines 
are fastened first. Fit the ends to the 
rabbet in the stem, and to the notches 
which have been cut in the transom to 

take them, beveling them as 
necessary. Clamp the planks 
in place, and fasten to the 
stem and transom with 11.- 
inch Number §8 flathead 
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Installation of the gear shown here will convert your craft into a trim, fast sailboat 
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Is Easy to Build 


JACKSON 


rews, and to the chines with 14-inch 

crews of the same type, spaced at two- 
neh intervals. Both planks should be 
istened at the same time to keep from 
wisting the hull. Bevel the upper edges 
f the planks so the upper strakes will 
it nicely when lapped over the lower. 
Clamp the top strakes of planking in 
lace, allowing one inch for the lap. 
Mark the planks, and saw to shape. 
Bevel the forward ends of the planks at 
the stem to fit flush in the stem rabbet. 
Fasten at both stem and transom with 
1144-inch Number 8 flathead screws. 

Fasten the plank lap together with 
1%-inch copper clout-nails, spaced at 
two-inch intervals. Drill lead holes for 
all nails and screws. 

Using a true board as a straightedge, 
carefully plane the side planks and 
chine flush, so the bottom planking will 
lie evenly. Plane the edges of each 
plank in such a way that, when the 
planks are laid side to side, the joint 
will be one sixteenth inch wide on the 
outside but tight on the inside. The 
joints so made are later calked. Apply 
a coating of white lead or liquid marine- 
glue to chines and transom, lay pieces 





BOTTOM PLANKING 
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By WILLIAM 


TWO OF 
THE STAGES 
IN BOAT MAKING 
Above, planking be- 
ing applied to the 
sides. In view at right, 
the hull with mold 
frames still in place. 
These will be removed 
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Complete details, with dimensions and methods of construction indicated, for building your hull 
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of muslin on the coated surface, and 
fasten the planks to chines, using 
two 1%-inch Number §8 flathead 
screws to each end of each plank. 

At this point, the hull is removed 
from form without disturbing the 
mold frames. Turn hull right side 
up, and fasten the sheer molding in 
place, being careful that top edge 
follows a sweeping curve. Trim 
planking and molding flush, and 
fasten every six inches with %-inch 
Number 8 flathead screws. 

Remove Number 4 mold frame, 
replacing with side frames, fasten- 
ing them with 1%-inch Number 8 
flathead screws. Fasten the seat 
riser to the side frame and the tran- 
som frame with 2-inch Number 10 
flathead screws. Mark and saw to 
shape three eight-inch seat boards, 
and fasten to the riser with 1%- 
inch Number 8 flathead screws. Fas- 
ten the two remaining seats similar- 
ly, first removing mold frames, and 
replacing with side frames. 

Mark the breast hook and the 
transom knees and saw to shape. 
Fasten them in place with two-inch 
Number 10 flathead screws. Notch 
out the side frames and fasten 
clamp to notches in transom and 
breast hook, knees, and frames with 
14%4,-inch Number 8 flathead screws. 
Bolt oar locks in place aft of the 
spot from which mold frame Num- 
ber 4 was removed, using 244 x 3%4- 
inch carriage bolts. A % x 1%x 
4-inch block, fastened with screws, 
will serve to separate and secure 
the sheer clamp forward. 

The hull can now be turned over 
and calked, using one or two strands 
of candle wicking in each joint, roll- 
ing it in (Continued on page 91) 
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WHY NOT HUNT 


By 
CHARLES 
B. ROTH 


Two methods of seeking 
the coveted metal out. 
Right, sampling an out- 
cropping for indications 
of a vein, and, below, 
panning sand for gold 


One of man’s oldest 
quests becomes anew, 
exciting sport when 
pursued for the fun of 
skill 


against natural odds 


pitting your 


Crushing ore that has been recovered from the dump 
of an abandoned mine. Later, the ore will be panned 
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OU may not be so lucky as 
those two Groh brothers. 
Young hunters from 
Pennsylvania, they were 
tramping through the Nevada 
hills. One saw a rock that looked 
interesting, so he picked it up. 

“Might be gold in this,” he ob- 
served. 

“Sure looks like it,” said the 
other: 

There was gold in the rock. A 
great deal. Subsequent assays 
showed that the ore would run 
$3,000 to the ton. Thus was the 
famed Comstock Lode, one of the 
world’s richest gold mines, dis- 
covered. 

You may not be so lucky as 
these two brothers. But it really 
won’t matter much, because, if 

































you ever take up the sport of 
gold hunting, you'll get plenty of 
fun and lasting excitement, since 
there’s always a chance you may 
make a strike. 

Gold hunting is the supreme 
outdoor quest. I often wonder 
why more outdoor men don’t tak« 
it up, not as a profession, but for 
the thrills it holds. Did you ever 
see a prospector who was unhap- 
py? Every prospector I have 
known had a youthful glint in his 
eye, a youthful spring in his 
words, and, what’s much more 
important, youthful hope, and a 
youthful outlook on life. 

You have probably tried other 
forms of hunting and fishing 
You’ve caught trout, bass, ever 
the huge fighters of the deep 
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A handful of sand from a gold-bearing stream. Th 
amount of sand will yield only a few flecks of go! 
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ou’ve followed the game trails, pitted 
yur wits against deer, bear, moose, 
erhaps Africa’s great game animals. 
But none of these sports can hold a 
andle to squatting, with gold pan be- 
ween your knees, along some icy 
nountain stream, and beholding, for the 
first time, an infinitesimal bit of shin- 
ng yellow metal—gold! 

Lately several of my friends have 
taken up gold hunting as a hobby. One, 
the most tireless fisherman I ever knew, 
hasn’t been trout fishing for three years. 
He prefers the gold pan now to the fly 
rod. Another chap had never had any 
use for the outdoors. Now he camps 
out, at least six months of the twelve, 
every week-end, gold hunting. 

One of the charms of this fascinat- 
ing business is that you may strike it 
rich. Practically all the great discover- 
ies were made by hunters, prospectors, 
or other outdoor men. There’s that hotel 
keeper in Nevada, a luckless chap all 
his life, who made a strike where en- 
gineers said there couldn’t be any gold. 
His income is $1,000 a day now. And 
there’s the desert rat who emerged 
from the Death Valley country not long 
ago with a $2,000,000 claim. 

Furthermore, you can search for gold 
close to home. I once saw a report 
which said that there is gold in practi- 
cally every state. I remember with what 
astonishment I came upon two men 
panning for gold on the Eel River in 
Indiana. I asked what they hoped to 
find in that dirty stream. Whereupon 
one of them fished a bottle out of his 
hind pocket. It was half full of gold. 
I'm told by an old-time mining man 
that one of the country’s more profi- 
table placer claims is situated almost 
within the city limits of Washington, 
D. C. So you won't have to go to Cal- 
ifornia, to Colorado, to Montana, to 
Idaho, or the Yukon to hunt for gold. 

As an embryonic prospector, the first 
thing you will have to know is where to 
look for gold and how to tell it after 
you find it. 





Twirling the pan of water and sand to wash away 
the dross. Gold, being heavier, remains in the pan 
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Searching exposed rock for sign of “color.” 


Start with the simplest—and the 
surest—form of prospecting. This is 
known as gold panning. It consists of 
removing gold in its free state from 
streams, sand bars, and other places 
where it is washed down by the action 
of freshets. 


OUR equipment is simple. You need 
first a gold pan—a_ dish-shaped 
rolled-steel pan, fifteen to eighteen 
inches in diameter, three to five inches 
deep. You need also a small miner’s 
pick, a light miner’s shovel, a bottle of 
mercury, or quicksilver, which you will 
use in recovering the gold, a small mag- 
net, anda stream. The stream probab- 
ly runs close to where you live. The best 
gold streams are in the Western moun- 
tains, although many families are liv- 
ing this moment on the proceeds from 
gold panning carried on in the ocean 
along the Pacific Coast or in streams 
far from the Rocky Mountains. 
The principle behind panning for gold 


The gold, mixed with impurities, that 
is left after the panning is finished 

































The experienced prospector looks everywhere 


is that of washing the sand away from 
the gold, which is present in minute 
particles in the sand. This is possible 
because gold is so heavy that one speck 
will go to the bottom when the pan is 
rocked gently back and forth, and can 
be found when all the lighter material 
has been washed away. 

You have your shovel and pan and 
you’re on the stream. First you try to 
find sand which looks as if it might 
contain gold. The experienced panner 
knows that gold will be deposited prin- 
cipally on the inside bend of the stream. 
Also he knows that newly formed sand 
bars are sometimes a fruitful source of 
gold. 

Shovel your pan half full of black 
sand and water, and start panning. 

It is an art, this panning for gold. 
Holding the pan in the two hands, and 
tipping it slightly forward so as to re- 
lease water and surplus sand, you begin 
a rocking, centrifugal motion, twirling 
the waste to one side and permitting— 


When mercury is mixed with the concentrate, 
it picks up the gold to form this amalgam 





























forcing it, really—to go over the edge 
of the pan. You have to pan gently. 
Otherwise your gold will go back into 
the stream with the water and sand. 
It is tedious work, for you must be ex- 
ceedingly careful. You rock gently, 
delicately, and before long you have 
just a small amount of material left in 
the pan—maybe a teaspoonful or two. 
It looks grayish brown. But, wait a 
minute! What’s that bright yellow? 
Is that “color’? It is! Those tiny 
specks, just a few of them, to be sure, 
are gold—free gold. 

In your shirt pocket there’s a bottle. 
Into it, you put this precious teaspoon- 
ful or two of gold and sand,—and your 
hands tremble as you do it. There’s no 
hunting thrill to compare to this thrill 
of your first gold. Placer gold, that is 
to say, gold you take from the stream, 
is seldom pure, so it must be separated 
from the sand and other minerals and 
dross. The material you have taken 
from your pan is known as concen- 
trates. Later you will refine it. 

Right now you've a much more im- 
portant job; that of panning more gold 
from the stream. So you set to it with 
a vigor, enjoying yourself as you 
never have before. As long as you 
continue to get “color” (color is 
merely a showing of gold in the 
pan), you continue to pan in one 
location. It might take a whole 
day to exhaust the possibilities of 
one river bend. Or maybe one pan- 
ful will convince you that there is 
nothing there. 

By chance you might stumble 
onto a small nugget of pure gold. 
There’s not a chance on earth of 
your finding such nuggets as the 
forty-niners found in California. 
One of them discovered a piece of 
solid gold weighing 2,340 ounces, 
nearly 150 pounds avordupois. But 
those days are gone. 

After just one day’s panning, the 
lure of the gold game will have entered 
your veins. You will always be sure that 
just around the next bend you are going 
to hit it. Overhead the sky will be blue. 
The sound of rushing water will be 
music in your ears, the odor of moun- 
tain alders and willows and wild flow- 
ers will be perfume to your nostrils, 
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Lone prospector's retort. The potato's starch absorbs the 
quicksilver which is vaporized by the heat under the pan 
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and you will work on, an absolutely 
happy human being. 

At the end of the day, you will have 
a small bottle, full or partially filled 
with dark-colored sand, engagingly dot- 
ted with bright particles of gold. Next 
comes the fascinating job of purifying 
it. 

You can recover your gold at home, 
or you may recover it right on the spot. 

Draw your magnet through the con- 
centrates; it will remove particles of 
iron that may be present. Now pour 
the concentrates into a rolled-steel fry- 
ing pan. 

Now pour an ounce, more or less, of 
quicksilver over the concentrates, and 
roll it around. The only mixing that will 
occur will be between gold and quick- 
silver. Mercury will not mix with sand. 
In this way you separate the gold from 
the black sands, which you can remove, 
either by scraping it out carefully or by 
washing out over the edge of the pan 









Studying with a magnifying glass a piece of 
rock for even the tiniest evidence of gold 


Globules of mercury, which liquefies 
as soon as the potato retort cools 





with the same motion you use in pan 
ning gold. What will remain is a nervou 
globule of mercury and gold. The nam 
for this combination is amalgam. T 
get your gold from the amalgam, a! 
you have to do is get rid of the quick 
silver. This is known as retorting. 

All the retort you need is a commo: 
Irish potato. This method of retortin; 
gold came to us from Mexico. I don 
know how old it is, but it is simple an 
effective. 

Take a large potato, and cut it in half 
Gouge out most of the meat from on: 
of the halves. Put your amalgam iz 
the center of the frying pan. Set thi 
hollow half-potato down over it. Now 
place the pan on the fire and heat it 
till it’s red hot. Under such heat, the 
quicksilver will vaporize and waft 
upward. The starch of the potat 
catches it and, when the potato cools, 
the quicksilver becomes liquefied again 
and you recover it. 

Down in the pan, under the potato, i: 

a bit of molten yellow, a miniature lake. 
That’s your gold. We call the small bit 
a button of gold. 
Professional gold hunters will take 
elaborate equipment to the stream 
There is one panning device known 
as a rocker. The miner shovels sand 
into a large holder, and then man- 
ually operates a rocking device, which 
shakes the gold to the bottom, and 
releases the lighter sand and other 
material over the edge. Another 
piece of equipment is called a riffle or 
sluice box. This is merely a long, 
wooden trough with a series of slats 
nailed across the bottom, to catch 
the gold as the water from the 
stream is diverted through the 
trough. You can acquire these things 
later if you wish. 

So far, I have talked only about 
placer gold, but there are other 
forms of gold hunting which are con- 
ducted on a one-man scale. One of 
the most interesting is called sniping 
The sniper is usually an experienced 
miner who believes that gold is where 
you find it. So he looks everywhere. He 
may not work directly in the stream at 
all. You will find him prowling along the 
banks, prying up bowlders, taking a 
shovelful of sand (Continued on page 78 





Pure gold—the “button” of the free 
metal left by the refining process 
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Uncle Bill, the pelican, 
turns an inquisitive eye 
as the camera snaps him 





“doctor” 
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discovered not long ago by a Saint Petersburg, Fla., 
newspaper photographer, William J. Evans. Driving 
ilong a highway outside the city, he saw a huge bird flopping 
along ahead of him. Evans left his car, gave chase, and easily 
aptured the bird, which he recognized as a pelican. 
Examination disclosed a deep gash just above the bird’s right 
knee, which had laid the leg muscles bare. Apparently, the 
pelican had been hurt by flying against a wire. Taking the 
pelican to the home of Miss Edna P. Hoffman, a reporter on 
lis paper, Evans, with the help of Miss Hoffman, treated the 
vound, and bandaged it. Evans then kept the pelican in his 
zarage until the injury mended, and the bird quickly became an 
ibedient and amusing pet. So docile did he become that Evans 
1amed it Uncle Bill, and frequently took the ungainly creature 
iding in his car. 
As soon as the pelican had fully recovered, Evans took it to 
. friend at a bird-banding station, who attached an aluminum 
mand. Evans then drove with his odd pet to the beach, and set 
iim down on the sand. The pelican flapped his wings, waded 
sedately out into the water, and swam slowly off. After a few 
short, trial flights, he took to the air, and was soon lost to sight. 


A CURIOUS way to acquire one of the oddest of pets was 
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Uncle Bill lies 
while the bandage is put 
on his injured leg. The 
who ministers 
to the ungainly bird is 
his captor, W. J. Evans 


quietly 


Miss Hoffman and the pet pelican 
prepare to go for an automobile 
ride. At the right, Miss Hoffman 
and the bird before his release 





PET PELICAN 















The captive bird submits 
docilely as Miss Hoffman 
examines its wing for a 
sign of injury. After a 
thorough examination, 
no wound was found 
except a gash in its leg 



































EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


The Binoculars We Need 


ELL sir, I am accumulating 

a severe pain in the neck at 

the things these optical out- 

fits turn out for guys who 
like to go hunting. 

Except in a few foreign-made lines, 
the hunter who wants a pair of light 
and small and low-powered cheaters to 
make sure a he isn’t a she, or to count 
the prongs in those states that go in 
for prong-counting for deer hunters, is 
offered the dangdest line of overstuffed 
specimens of optical magnificence you 
can imagine. 

It is my firm conviction that not one 
of those buddies who claim that such 
things are hunting glasses, ever went 
hunting. Leastwise, he never went 
hunting where our social set used to 
hunt back in those years when I had 
less figger and even less sense. Nowa- 
days, while I like to go hunting, I set 
much less store on the prospect of drag- 
ging 160 pounds of venison up a hali- 
mile mountain slope after I have in- 
cautiously shoved a bullet through him 
instead of using my noodle and pre- 
tending I didn’t see him. That’s just 
plain hard work to anybody but a 
feeble-witted deer hunter. At times, I 
think I see signs of returning reason 
on my part. 

But, as I started to say, in the coun- 
try we used to hunt on the tributaries 
of the Klamath and Smith rivers, there 
is much brush. And often, if you de- 
sire to go from here to there, you have 
to get through said brush. 

I used to hunt with a mountain goat 
who had but one arm and—it seemed 
to me at times—only half a brain. Hav- 
ing but one arm, he used to pack a 
ten-pound Ross .280 rifle with a twenty- 
nine-inch barrel, and, when he cracked 
down on a deer or bear, there was noth- 
ing left but the obsequies. 

Now this brother had learned from 
his geometry teacher that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between 
two points. And so, when the two 
chosen points happened to have about 
a half mile of brushy hell between 
them, such as that dear Oregon snow- 
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bush, this man would 
just go through it. After 
a few seances of the sort, 
you learned that brush 
hopping was no place for 
a lovely pair of binocu- 
lars with a brightness of 
this and that, and a field 
of such and this, and in 
general about the size 
of two quart pails, joined 
in the middle. 

Any pair of glims that 
would not tuck snugly 
into the left shirt pocket, 
with a lanyard around 
the neck, set up short 
so’s you could retrieve 
the glims from the brush 
if you got your pocket 
picked, was just too much 
binocular to lug in that 
country. 

Not to mention the 
weight of some of these 
fool things. They got 
some of them so heavy, 
such as these optically 
perfect, 7X, fifty-milli- 
meter objective, navy- 
type glasses, that even 
the Navy officers kick on 
them, and have told me 
that a pair of them gets 
tiresome hanging around 
the neck for a two-hour 
or worse tour on watch. 
They weigh the neat and nifty sum, of 
about forty-two ounces, or more than 
two and a half pounds in English. 

Nuts!!! I have seen hunters so tired 
that they could hardly stagger along 
under the weight of their shirt buttons, 
and then only by a superhuman effort 
of will, and they’d lug the gun along 
instead of leaning it against a tree, 
and forgetting the fool thing. 

Who in heck wants to lug more than 
two and a half pounds dangling from 
his neck when eight to ten ounces will 
do everything the other glims will do 
under ordinary hunting conditions? 

But you can’t tell these brothers any- 





You'll find thick brush no place to lug those heavy binoculars 


thing—chiefly because they have never 
been anywhere or seen anything. If 
they have been hunting, it must have 


been somewhere minus any brush or 


mountains. They keep blatting about 
the optics of their abortions. Who the 
heck cares about the optics, if you have 
sufficient glass for the simple purpose 
of the average hunter? 

Any feeble wit knows that a 10 gauge 
shotgun is far superior to a 20 or 28 
gauge in ballistics. Why, you can shoot 
twice as much shot, and shoot it at 
higher velocity. You can bore the fool 
gun with a rat-tail file until it hasn't 
any more choke than macaroni, and 
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yver a barn door with the shot from it. 
Yes sir, the “relative brightness’ of 
iat 10 gauge, its “field, its resolving 
wer, its magnification,” all make the 

) or 28 gauge practically worthless. 
hat is ballistic science—like the optics 

those huge glims. 

But the sensible man, doing much up- 
jand shooting and liking to get as much 
njoyment out of life as possible, re- 
lies “Hoss feathers!” to the ballisti- 
an and his figures, and asks him if 
e ever tried to lug a 10 gauge gun and 
pocket of 10 gauge shells around 
rough, brushy, bird country. This 
sensible chap knows that his little 20 
r 28 gun has enough for what he asks 
f it—and so does the experienced hunt- 
er with his small and light binoculars. 
Generally speaking, and that means 
ninety percent of the men who go-hunt- 
ing, a binocular of 6X, with objectives 
of not more than twenty-four milli- 
meters or an inch across, and even as 


little as eighteen to twenty millimeters,, 


ind weighing not more than ten ouncés, 
is quite enough. 

When you get into special purposes, 
the pursuit of the bighorn and the 
grizzly and festive mountain goat, then 
you get a problem that has no interest 
to the average man. Buying glims for 
such possible chances when you are 
merely a deer hunter is about like an 
upland hunter buying a 10 gauge be- 
cause he might be asked sometime to 
shoot geese. For the high-country stuff, 
a monocular, which means, buddy, just 
one barrel complete with objective, 
prism, and eyepiece, of about 10X, is 
indicated. It is long-range, special 
work, and requires some sort of rest to 
get the best results. 

And, while on the monocular subject, 
why in heck cannot some of these 
\merican outfits emerge for a short 
time from their catalepsy and offer to 
the hunter a.good monocular? This 
thing is, of course, merely half of the 
binocular minus the hinge. It elimi- 
nates the cost of the hinge, and the 
very high cost of the aligning operation 
f the two barrels on said hinge, one of 
the most touchy and difficult operations. 
I have watched it being done. 

Result, an instrument that should 
weigh not more than forty percent of 
the complete binocular; that is much 
ess than half the bulk, and will fit into 
i reasonable-sized shirt pocket; and 
hat should not cost half the price of 
he binocular. If it does cost half the 
rice, then it means that the boys have 
tuck on a few smackers for this and 
hat, and without justification, because 
1 lot of machinery is left off, and a lot 
f accurate work. 


\. ]O, YOU cannot see as much with 

one eye as you can with two, but 
‘ou can see enough. I know that I 
rould much rather lug around the 
ingle barrel of a 6/30 or 7/35 binocu- 
ar, than to lug the complete double- 
arreled thing. Of course, I would pre- 
er a lighter, 6X complete binocular 
uch as that very excellent little Night- 
awk, of Swift & Anderson, but prefer- 
bly 6X instead of their 7X. Nothing 
f the sort is made over here, hence 
he suggestion of a good monocular to 
hese American outfits who think that 
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two and a half-pounds and a square 
foot of field-glass bulk is about right 
for a deer hunter. 

Power—magnification—is one of the 
biggest mistakes the average man 
makes in picking his binocular. Two 
things to prove it. The Navy, whose 
business it is to see all there is to be 
seen—lest some day a periscope take a 
little peek over the surface and a hun- 
dred pounds of TNT suddenly nestle 
against the bottom of the ship in the 
front end of a war torpedo—specifies 
7X for its standard glass. Nope, not 
10, not 9, not that silly 8 so many chaps 
buy, but just 7. And they are not drill- 
ing up some mountain slope, about two 
minutes behind in the matter of breath. 
The Army supplied to its non-coms, and 
officers who got them, 6X glasses; not 
10, or 9, or 8. Why? 


HE reason is that, while higher 
I E* seems to let you see more, 
the shake of your hands is so magni- 
fied that detail is lost; you are merely 
kidding yourself. The lower power 
gives you more light and wider field, 
or it will give you the same light as 
the higher power with much smaller 
objectives and total size of binocular. 
Of course, if you plan to lug a tripod 
around or always prop your mitts 
against some tree that often is not 
there, then get higher power. It is O.K. 
with me. But I know better. 

Some of these days the game-hunting 
states will not permit a hunter in the 
field who does not carry with him some 
form of field glass, ’scope, or binocu- 
lar of 3X or more. 

And then, when some sap puts a 
soft-nose bullet through the body of 
another hunter because he thought the 
hunter was a deer, they’ll lock him up 
for a few years where he belongs. 

One of the finest optical factories in 
the world, Carl Zeiss, lately has seen 
the light, and offers the American 
shooter a new glass made of dural, 


The Swift 


OCKSURE parties who are 
positive that the .220 Swift, 
with its 4,100 feet, and around 
1,800 pounds of wallop is just 
about big enough for a yearling 
chuckawalla or a ground squir- 
rel not too tough or far away, 
might be interested in looking 
over my shoulder at a piece of 
steel plate I am inspecting. 
Nature of steel evidently tough- 
er than ordinary mild iron, from 
the lack of the splatter-back 
crater usually noted in mild 
stuff. The size eight by twelve 
inches, thickness seven _ six- 
teenths, or what the average bird 
with his carpenter’s rule would 
call a half inch. Origin and pur- 
pose of plate unknown; honesty 
of donor very, very doubtful; but 
after all much has to be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of science. 
We set up this plate at 100 ’ 
yards, and I sat down with the te 
54 Winchester .220 Swift, and <%, 


holes 


loosed a bullet at it. This was a ; | : 


forty-six-grain hollow-point form 
for which I have little use. Ans- 
wer, a (Continued on page 56) 


Test steel plate, with 
bullets 
when fired from .220 
Swift cartridges in a 
Model 54 Winchester 
at 100 and 200 yards 





which is an aluminum alloy, called the 
Sportour, objectives twenty-four milli- 
meter, power 6X, weight a bit less than 
twelve ounces. Bulk still not ideal, but 
vastly superior to most. prismatic 
glasses for hunting. My own very fine 
Bausch & Lomb 7/35 binocular weighs 
just twenty-four ounces or double the 
weight of the new Zeiss—yet my own 
were far lighter than some of the older 
type Zeiss and Bausch. 

A few days ago, I was on the briny 
during a four-day long-range-firing 
cruise of Uncle Sam’s 7,500-ton cruiser, 
Concord, to watch the boys shoot clear 
up to nine miles. To the naval officer, 
the prismatic binocular is as essential 
a part of his outfit as his buttons or his 
cap—much more so in fact. Some of 
them complained of the weight of their 
binoculars—and all the hiking they had 
to do was across the navigating bridge. 
Yet stores sell such instruments to in- 
cautious hunters! 

One error to which optical factories 
cling is the widely spaced design of the 
objectives to give stereoscopic effect. 

This is truly delightful, and for com- 
paratively close-up work, where the 
effect is marked, it is very desirable. 
But, I do not believe it offers enough 
advantage for hunting to compensate 
the wide instrument, its refusal to go 
into a shirt pocket, the bulk that re- 
mains in spite of new, light construc- 
tion. I have tried both sorts. Give me 
the narrow type, minus stereo design, 
not heavier than twelve ounces, not 
more than 6X, not more than twenty to 
twenty-four-millimeter objectives. 

In fact, probably an ideal hunting 
glass would be nothing more than a 
dural prismatic binocular, power 5X, 
objectives twenty millimeters, weight 
about a half pound. That would take 
care of ninety-five percent of American 
hunting. Let the sheep seekers and the 
goat getters go in for more weight and 
power and light if they need it. Few 
other hunters do. 
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THE CIRCLE form 
helps to emphasize 
the small fawn that 
plays an important 
part in the picture, 
while, at right, it 
makes this ordinary 
photo more pleasing 


HEN fishing, you aim your 
cast for the spot where the 
big ones are feeding, and, 
when hunting, you don’t 
press the trigger until the game is in 
line with the sights, but, when the ma- 
jority of us snap outdoor pictures, we’re 
content with “shots in the air.” 

The result is that we don’t get pic- 
tures, but mere chance snapshots. 

The technical side of taking outdoor 
pictures has been explained repeatedly. 
The use of light meters, exposure data 
for the type of film you use, and other 
mechanics have been worked out, but, 
if you don’t sight-in a picture before 
you trip the shutter, you’re shooting 
wild. 

The thing that lifts a photograph 
above mediocrity is its pictorial com- 
position. This phase of camera tech- 
nique generally is overlooked. The first 
move is to learn never to snap a pic- 
ture without consciously studying the 
major objects in your lens range. You 
may get satisfactory composition by 
shooting haphazard, but the chances are 














wanes 


THE LEADING LINE 
of the shore curve in 
the foreground serves 
to carry the interest 
back to the dominant 
hills in the distance 





Give Your 


PHOTOS 
That Extra 
Something 
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against it, and you shouldn’t chance it. 

One of the first things you should do 
is to ask yourself whether the picture 
you are taking tells a story. If it does, 
it has an element of interest. But there 
is something beyond mere story telling. 
We call it emotional appeal. Pictures 
that have it arouse memories in the 
beholder’s mind, open vistas far beyond 


It is as easy to make pictures of outstanding beauty 


as it is to get snapshots when you take these tips 


on just what details to look for in your view finder 
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the scene depicted, or give rise to a 
pleasant longing to visit country so in 
viting as that shown. 

A picture that will stir such emotior 
packs a wallop. Every live action-pic 
ture holds out an invitation to the mai 
who sees it to participate in fancy in th« 
action depicted. That is why a pictur 
of a fisherman, in the act of landing : 
whopper, has more punch than a grin 
ning angler standing with a pan o! 
meat in his hand. 

Emotional appeal is in many forms 
Even a simple scene of a lone horsemar 
heading in, apparently dog tired, to 
ward a little cabin, will carry th: 
emotional tug that makes a picture ap 
preciated and remembered. 

However, even when you're sure you 
picture has emotional appeal, you'r 
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not assured the elements in the scene 

in good pictorial relationship. And, 
even without story or emotional-appeal 
value, @ picture can be framed in your 
camera finder to make it pleasing and 
urresting to the eye. That is pictorial 
composition. It is as necessary to 
ster this as it is to know how to 
ndle your lens and shutter and to 
ognize story-telling value in the sub- 


a a. | 


[he objects portrayed in a picture are 
such things as masses, lines, and forms. 
In good composition, these are in such 
relationship to each other as will pro- 
duce a feeling of unity and balance. 

For centuries artists have studied 
their craft and have discovered that 
certain elementary forms in relation- 
ships produce pleasing compositions. 
These are the underlying relationships 
of picture elements. Any camera toter 
who has had these forms explained, and 
applies this knowledge to shaping up 
his picture on the ground glass, will get 
a degree of good composition balance 
in his photographs. 

There are some six elementary forms 
in pictorial arrangement. There may be 
more, and these six may be found in 
combination, but, once these six are un- 
derstood, the photographer will readily 
make his analysis of major pictorial 
elements in his picture, and his sighting 
will be less uncertain. 

The first simple form that produces 
compositional balance is the steelyard. 
That is, there is a mass or interest value 
on one side, some sort of fulcrum be- 
tween, and a mass or interest point on 
the other side. For example, exact bal- 
ance would result if two fat men stood 
laughing and holding a muskellunge 
between them. A more pleasing pic- 
ture would be a mass of trees in the 
foreground, a horseman out in the 
open for the fulcrum, and a mountain 
peak beyond. This would be the steel- 
yard in perspective. 

The balance in this arrangement may 
be mass against equal mass, though 
generally the picture will be more sat- 
isfactory if one mass is smaller or 
lighter in tone than the other. THis 
form particularly illustrates the qual- 
ity of balance, which means that one 
point of interest lies in pleasing rela- 
tion to another, perferably over a defi- 
nite fulcrum. 

A second (Continued on page 48) 
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VERTICALS AND 
HORIZONTALS 


Straight vertical 
lines, as employed 
in these two views, 
should be softened 
by baiancing them 
with a_ horizontal 
or curved line to 
lend them interest 


This shot, taken at Tools Peak, Col., 
shows how this arrangement of details serves to emphasize 
the chief point of interest. The frame, formed by trees 
and the bench, also help the eye to pick out the mountain 


THE TRIANGLE. 






































THE CURVING LINE 





THE STEELYARD 


The man in the row- 
boat acts asa fulcrum 
for the dark, shore 
masses on either side. 
Such an arrangement 
produces a photo in 
which the man's figure 
first catches the eye 


THE TRIANGLE 


This picture's action 
is compactly inclosed 
in a triangle formed 
by the youth, the rod, 
and the tree at left 





Here, a stream bend 
carries the eye far 
into dim distances 


























figure is the triangle, seen either in a vert 
plane or in perspective. A picture of a m: 
tain peak, pyramidal in form, illustrates 1 
figure. And here is how it may be applie 
a hunting picture. 

One of the saddest pictures of a hunt 
that showing a mighty nimrod standing p 
sively beside, we’ll say, a dead moose. Nov 
apply composition to it, suppose the m« 
lies in the middle foreground. Lay the r 
that did the job across the horns. Give i 
slant in the general direction of where | 
hunter is to stand. Throw a rucksack beh 
the rump of the moose, to start forming t 
directional line that would intersect the li: 
if prolonged, of the rifle. Now let the hunt 
stand back of the moose, take off his hat 
perhaps wipe his fevered brow. The wh 
thing now is in the triangular arrangement 

The circle, either seen flat in perspecti 
or as an oval, is the next simple figur 
Sometimes the circle is not completed on t 
print, but, if it has dynamic sweep a! 
power, it carries the mind’s eye along on that 
sweep to “see” the complete design. A fisher- 
man bending over, the rod arching from his 
high-held hand, the line, the trout about | 
be netted, the net out-thrust and ready, is 
example of this circular arrangement of el 
ments of composition. 

Not so readily used in outdoor pictures 
the wheel spoke, or radial, form. In a phot 
graph, shadows, a stream of water, a canyo! 
edge, a tongue of timber, converging on th: 
focal point of interest in the picture, give this 
form. Or suppose we had a camp fire, wit 
several men, lying with their heads toward 
the fire like spokes to a hub. Say, a coup! 
more on the far side were half sitting, wit! 
their feet stretched toward the fire, and ar 
other was standing on the far side of the firs 
where the coffee pot simmers at the edge « 
the ashes. That would be positive use of th: 
radial form of pictorial arrangement. 

Probably no basic form occurs so often i! 
pictorial photography as the curving line. It 
may be swinging, as that of a stream, or ths 
edge of a meadow which curves away into 
stand of timber, then swings into the outlin¢ 
of a mountain, and finally into cloud forms 
Or it may be a sharp zigzag, formed by faller 
timber in the foreground, a canyon rim on the 
next upslant, a cliff face on the next sectio! 
of the line, and a sky line still to finish it 
This form picks up the eye somewhere in tl 
foreground, and carries it back into the pi 
ture. It may lead to the focal point of interest 
such as a crag in the background, or a sai 
boat or lighthouse in a waterscape, or it ma 
swing on to the imagined distance beyond tl! 
thing the picture shows, as a stream tha 
winds into the background, where you knov 
certainly, trout pools hide. 

The most powerful line in pictorial comp: 
sition is a stark vertical, such as a fire-kill 
spruce, or a flagpole on a parade groun 
Such a line alone is disturbing. But balance 
obtained by opposing the vertical with a stron 
horizontal line. In outdoor scenes the horiz 
is always present to provide the horizonta 
A variation of this, most useful to the came! 
gunner, is the square. A spruce tree at oI 
side of the foreground, a black shadow as 
horizontal, enframe the view beyond. 

Those are the six simple forms of comp: 
sitional balance—steelyard, triangle, circl 
wheel spokes, curving line, and square. A 
first by sticking to these simple forms, figu 
ing out their application to the scene y: 
wish to take, you will get simple, orderly a! 
rangements in your photos that cannot, 
they follow one of (Continued on page 5 
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JOHNNIE HALKER | 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Lesser drinks may vary in appeal with the passing calendar. But the 


popularity of Johnnie Walker knows no season. Throughout the world 





and throughout the year, the accepted passport to a pleasant evening 





is ‘a short Johnnie Walker before dinner and a /ong one after dinner.” 
So at home and away...in winter or in summer... keep yours Johnnie 

Walker and soda. For an evening with this amiable gentleman is always 

enjovable. 
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were sprinkled with ashes in lieu of salt. 
A few had brought a little rice. They 
‘ut a small hole in a section of green 
vaamboo between joints, filled the sec- 
ion with rice and water, and laid it 
icross the fire. When the bamboo was 
charred it could be cracked off, and the 
cooked rice came out like a stick of 
candy. They roasted bamboo shoots, 
banana buds, and many herbs unknown 
to me. 

My men had established camp half a 
mile up the canyon. There I found 
Marayog cooking the jungle fowls. With 
extremely limited facilities, he had done 
himself proud. Wild chicken meat is 
sweeter and juicier than that of our do- 
mestic fowls, and reminiscent of pheas- 
ant’s delicate, gamy flavor. Light and 
dark cuts are the same as in tame 
chickens, but the breasts are larger. 

Lucas arrived with the first light of 
day, showing signs of a hard night. As 
he waited, dejectedly nodding by our fire, 
I could not visualize in him the strong, 
tireless, keen-eyed hunter my men re- 
puted him to be. However, many a 
splendid hunting dog gives the same im- 
pression in camp. 


ITTLE LUCAS was not small for one 

of his race. He weighed about a hun- 
dred pounds, slightly above average. 

Leaving Corp. Popoy in charge, we 
were off on our hunt. Taking the lead, 
he set a sharp pace up the canyon. We 
tollowed the trail my men had opened 
for the horses, and the going was rela- 
tively easy. Where the trail turned up 
the mountain, Lucas abandoned it, con- 
tinuing straight ahead. I could see no 
trace of a path, but he scarcely slack- 
ened his pace, sliding through openings 
in the jungle which I found difficult to 
negotiate. High up on the western slope, 
[ glimpsed sunlight, and from that vi- 
cinity came distant crowing. I knew 
Lucas heard it, but he gave no heed. 
Finally we turned in that direction, but, 
instead of climbing upward, we entered 
i Small side canyon. It rapidly narrowed 
into a veritable cut which obviously 
carried considerable water in the rainy 
season. A well-defined game trail led 
through it, showing deer and pig tracks 
in abundance. By signs, Lucas cautioned 
ilence, and fitted an arrow to his bow. 
\lready I had marveled at the noiseless- 
ness of his bare feet on the thick damp 
am; now he became a floating black 
host. 

The cut suddenly debouched into more 
ungle, and here the crowing reminded 
ne of a farm back home. Turning left, 
ve had gone scarcely fifty yards when 
sucas froze in position, and pointed 
hrough the tangle. I could see no tar- 
et. Then, the bow twanged, the depart- 
g arrow swished, and there was a 
lighty flapping in the bushes twenty 
irds ahead. Simultaneously, a bird 
treaked from almost under my feet, 
nd, glimpsing it as it ran like a turkey, 
irough the bushes, I fired twice. Wasted 
mmunition! Lucas had a nice pullet. 

A few minutes later Lucas halted 
bruptly, pointing into a camagon tree 
ist in front of us. Beckoning me to 
llow, he swung a wide detour. Close 
srutiny revealed a large python coiled 
n a lower crotch, apparently asleep. 

Then Lucas walked right over a bird. 
t exploded just behind him, and hurtled 
ff to my right toward a matted mass of 


Jungle Chickens 


(Continued from 


page 25) 


vines. I fired from the hip, and the bird 
crashed through the lush growth in-a 
cloud of feathers. 

Lucas opened the next skirmish with 
a shot at another sitting bird, and 
missed. It flew from a low-hanging limb. 
I fired, and missed. It took considerable 
searching to recover Lucas’s arrow. He 
had others like it, but this one seemed 
to be a favorite. In the course of the 
search, I suddenly came out of the jungle 
into open country, and had my first 
general view of the terrain. 

We were in an old crater, roughly 
circular, and more than a mile across. 
An almost level floor of loose volcanic 
sand was sparsely sprinkled with knee- 
high bush, rising in small scattered 
patches to a height of ten feet. 

Watching from concealment, I saw ten 
or twelve birds fly out of the jungle 
near-by and light in the open area. On 
a sandy knoll, I discerned small objects 
moving about that looked like feeding 
chickens. I declared my intention of 
hunting in the open. By pointing at 
landscape and sun, we arranged to meet 
at the cut at noon. 

Hunting in the small growth, I soon 
kicked up a flock of four. They zig- 
zagged through the bushes, and those 
birds can run! Since they refused to 
rise, I dropped a fat hen at extreme 
range. Farther on, a single did some 
superb broken-field running. I shot and 
missed, but the spurt of dust put him up. 
At my second shot, he set his wings and 
sailed. I was half an hour finding this 
one, dead in a bunch of grass. 

The ground became more open, with 
bare sandy stretches. I spotted a large 
covey, feeding some distance ahead. An 
old cock gave warning, and the covey 
drifted out of sight. I quickened my 
pace, but the birds flew before I got in 
range, and sailed into some bushes. 

Approaching cautiously, I reached the 


cover, and decided they had sneaked 
away, when the whole place started 
spouting birds. I delivered a battery 


salvo of four rounds. Two of them folded 
up in mid-air. A third, a big cock with a 
grotesquely long tail, left a tiny puff of 
feathers floating behind him. 


O! IF I could jump these birds in 

country offering little cover, they 
would flush. I was pondering this point 
when a pair came toward me, flying 
high. I dropped, but they had seen me, 
and veered off. A long shot tumbled one. 
As I started to pick him up, he bolted 
away like a road runner. I chased that 
chicken a quarter of a mile, and the sun 
was hot. He was about to dive under a 
large patch of thick brush when I 
stopped him with another load of Num- 
ber 4’s. 

My game bag was getting heavy, the 
sun was almost at zenith, so I headed 
for my meeting with Lucas. Before I 
reached the jungle, another single got 
up, and I dropped him cold. Seven birds! 

Lucas had collected four chickens 
“Let’s make it one for each wife,” I told 
him, adding a fifth to his bag. Joining 
my men, I wrapped the birds in wet 
cogon grass and sent them in ahead. 

As we mounted to follow more leisure- 
ly, I could visualize my wife studying 
menus and guest lists, for I knew how 
those birds would grace the table of a 
dinner party. 

They did. 
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WATERPROOF 


Warm Yet Light in Weight 


| Rear Admiral Byrd chose Buck Skein on his flight 

to the South Pole. What a proof of their warmth! 
| Seven layers of insulation (as illustrated) against 
the freezing cold. Yet the jacket weighs less than 


2% pounds! A light weight champion for hunters. 


© Waterproofed Seams 


The inner seams, shown in the X-Ray diagram (See 
2) are sealed up tight against the tiniest leak. Not 
one drop of water can seep through the fabric. This 
is another exclusive patented Buck Skein feature. 


100% Waterproof 


You are in a duck blind and it is raining in torrents. 
You are dry. You are bone dry, because my DuPont 
process makes the Buck Skein fabric 100% water- 
proof. The terrific force of water from a fire hose 
leaves Buck Skein dry as toast. Scientific tests prove 
Buck Skeio will burst before it leaks. 


© Fleece Lined for Extra Warmth 
© Adjustable Wrist Straps 


The wrist straps and buckles keep the cold from 
blowing up your arms, added warmth to the hunter. 


© Air Flow Reinforced Pockets 


The pocket is constructed so that you can reach 
your inner clothing without “unzipping”’ the jacket. 
Because the jacket is so warm, this slit or hidden 
vent is necessary to carry off any undue perspira- 
tion. Added insurance against chills and colds 
when you are working tangled cover with your dog. 


Beside these five great features to sportsmen, Buck 
Skein wears like the hide of one of Frank Buck's 
elephants. Yet it is soft, pliable and washes beauti- 
fully. Cut big and full. Colors: “Arctic’’ Blue (Navy) 
and “Honey” Brown. 

Buck Skein is a handsome jacket for work or gen- 
eral wear. So, GO TO YOUR DEALER NOW! 
However, if he is all sold out, then mail me the 
coupon, enclose your check or money order, and 
I'll see that you get your Buck Skeins prepaid. 


Buch Shir, SE 


SSSSSSCSRASSESEEREREK EEE eese eee 


LUSTBERG, NAST & co... Inc. Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D-11, New York City 


See that I get the $5 Buck Skeins as checked: 
Colors:ArcticBlue’O ortHoneyBrown’’ (J 


Pin Chest SIRE ccc ccecccccescce 


Here's my check 0 or money order O 
(Your money refunded if not satisfied) 
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FAN’S PIPE MAKES) Field Trials Make Better Hunting Dog: 


CLEAN TACKLE! . 








--- then he switched 
to the brand of 
grand aroma 











T sure looked like a touchdown 

run, till the old grad’s pipe laid 
the halfback low. A stinky pipe al- 
ways spoils the other fellow’s fun! Be 
a sport! Clean out that sludge and 
try a fragrant-smelling tobacco you 
and those around you can enjoy. 
We recommend Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Words can’t describe this mellow 
blend of fine burleys from the famous 
Blue Grass country. You'll have to 
try a tin and see why a million men 
swear by it.15¢ buys two full ounces. 


SIR WALTER | 
RALEIGH 


i. Pos ‘. 
9s ’ ey 


a 


UNION 
MADE 
. vorier ot later 

Your < Favorite Jotacce 










FREE booklet tells how to make 











your old pipe taste better, sweet- a To 

er; how to break in a new pipe. 

Write for copy today. Brown & AKE CARE 

Williamson Tobacco Corporation, of 

Louisville, Kentucky,Dept. OL711 YOUR PIPE 
TUNE IN Tommy Dorsey and his Famous Orchestra 


NBC Blue Network, every Friday 10:00 P. M., E. S. T. 
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three puppies ready for all-age com- 
petition. 

In the derby, the dog must quarter his 
ground quickly and correctly. Only 
five years ago, derby entries were per- 
mitted to flash-point, but now they must 
point and hold steady. They may chase, 
once the handler flushes the bird, but 
the finished, steady dog will win a higher 
rating than the chaser. This has been 
a decidedly worth-while change in the 
rules, which represents a growing de- 
sire for class rather than speed alone. 
Formerly, the wildest dog on the field 
could win the derby, provided he cut 
his field fast and gave enthusiastic 
chase. 

Until recently, ground work, including 
bird finding, has been considered more 
important than stanchness. While those 
attributes are important, the derby entry 
should stand stanch, except perhaps 
after the bird has been flushed. All 
other things being equal, the derby dog 
which showed intelligence in scouting 
through cover heavy enough to contain 
birds would win. 


OME breeders and handlers may be 

inclined to gloss over the mistakes of 
puppies and those of derby age, prefer- 
ring to await the all-age for a chance to 
show the results of training. Such a plan 
is good for neither dog nor handler, for 
it breeds carelessness on the part of the 


| trainer and habits in the dogs which can- 


not be easily corrected when the dogs 
get older. These habits, when carried 
into the field, will bring more than an 
occasional disappointing day on birds. 
During the derby period, the dog will 
demonstrate conclusively whether he 
possesses a good nose, a quality without 
which no dog can hope to win an all-age 
stake. 

Field trials are nothing more nor less 
than public exhibitions of dogs working 
exactly as if no spectators were present. 
For that reason, you should pursue the 
same training program you would adopt 
for field shooting. 

When, therefore, a dog is entered in 
the all-age stake, he should be ready to 
show everything he possesses—instinct, 
breeding, and training. In this stake, he 
is supposed to be a finished hunter. 
While he will be just about what his nose 
is, he must possess adequate speed, 
ability to range out wide and yet obey 
commands, style in quartering his 
ground and holding a point, and good 
bird sense. By the latter, we mean in- 
telligence in knowing where to seek 
birds and skill in approaching them. 
Given these qualities, the better his 
nose, the better the dog. 

By dealing patiently with the dog 
during training, you will be able to show 
him in better style during a trial. Sharp 
commands, especially to a high-strung 
dog, may be followed by either dis- 
obedience or slow response. The matter 
of style is important. During one trial 
we were watching a brace—pointer and 
setter—going through their paces. These 
dogs presented a beautiful sight as they 
ranged wide, covering the ground with 
great speed. They were practically equal 
that afternoon, yet we gave the decision 
to the pointer because he showed slight- 
ly better style and finish. In this case, it 
was really his handler who won, for he 
was doing a little better job than his 
rival. 


Of course, the average hunter wi 
demand the speed from his dog that wv 
be expected in a field trial. Even t 
shooting-dog stakes requires less sp¢ 
and range than the field-trial all-age. Y 
both bring out, to critical eyes, t 
capacity you may expect when the d& 
work a covey of birds. 

Whether in training or working 
trials, the degree of perfection to 
expected depends in large part upon t} 
type of day and the kind of bird 
Naturally, the scent carries in the pre 
ence of some moisture. Wild birds usua! 
ly behave better than those reared 
pens. The latter may stick tight to thei 


original cover one day, and run clea: 


out of the field the next. Some dog 
should they detect the odor of a huma 
hand, will blink the bird, and move o: 
For these reasons, when 


gloves, “dizzies” each bird by whirlin; 
it several times over his head, and lay 
it carefully underneath a bush. 

You will get better results if you trai 
the dog on wild birds and work him o: 
them in trials. Due to lack of availabl 
or an inadequate supply of, wild birds 
this plan is not always practicable 
Though the dogs will hunt them, the 


home-raised birds seem to carry an odo! 


which the dogs detect. 
You can spoil a pup when using home 


raised birds, largely because he can fre- 


quently catch them with little effort 
But, if you keep him from catching ths 


bird after every short chase, you will 


whet his enthusiasm for field work 
which will stand him in good stead onc 
he faces the trial judges’ whistle. Re 


member, too, the judges base their de- 


cisions only upon what they see the do; 
do on the particular day his abiliti 
are displayed. They cannot pass upon hi 
splendid showings of the week beforé 

When you have brought the dog t 
the point where you think he should be 
entered in a trial, either for experienc 


or possibly to win, he should be left 


largely to his own resources. 
To handlers, we offer this suggestion 
Regardless of your dog’s age, 


obligation goes deeper than merely wil 
ning first or second place in his class 
You are endeavoring to develop the dos 
not only for further trials but for snapp 
and efficient work on wild birds in tt 

field. Showing birds to the dog handi 
caps both the (Continued on page 5 





Isenhower's Flaro on point—a fine job by 
a dog that is always sure to perform we 
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pen-reared 
birds are used, the planter wears rubbe: 


do not 
attempt to show the birds to him. You: 








Field Trials Make Better Hunting Dogs 


(Continued from page 52) 


yg and the handler, as it tends to 
estroy the dog’s confidence both in 
imself and you. He comes to expect 
elp on other occasions. 

Some tricks may help a dog, but more 
ften they merely score against his 
ood behavior. 

There was the recent occasion, for 
nstance, when one of two men, work- 
ig a brace of pointers 100 yards or so 
listant from the stand, swung his gun 
t a bird and let fly with a heavy charge 
f black powder. A moment later he re- 
peated the astonishing procedure, and 
shortly blasted a third time, again to- 
ward a spot between dog and bird. 
Then slowly, as we saw the bird walk- 
ing away through the brush, the explana- 
ion dawned upon us. The handler, 
though he was in the habit of shoot- 
ing straight up, had fired toward the bird 
with a black-powder load that laid down 
i thick smoke screen between us and the 
dog. He was afraid his dog would break 
point. 


O RULE within our knowledge re- 

quiresacontestant to point his weapon 
skyward or to use smokeless powder. We 
discussed the matter briefly, and con- 
cluded we must score the dog accord- 
ing to his own excellent behavior. He 
placed first in that stake. Whether the 
smoke really helped him we don’t know; 
but we did observe that the animal, a 
well-trained, natural hunter, held stanch 
to shot and flush in other trials. 

Yes, the handler got away with his sly 
attempt, which, after all, was only a 
clean and clever trick to make sure the 
dog didn’t break shot. On another occa- 
sion a handler was less fortunate. Three 


of us were judging those trials. In the 
all-age stake, a handler working pos- 
sibly 500 feet distant slipped a bird from 
the pocket of his hunting jacket, put it 
down under a clump of brush, then 
circled to lead the dog down wind from 
the bird. The setter quartered the 
ground, and suddenly froze on point, 
holding rigid as a piece of steel. Unluck- 
ily for the owner, two of us saw what 
had happened. Here, although obviously 
unsportsmanlike, no specific rule covered 
the situation, so we called it an un- 
productive point. 

Most of the tricks are merely amus- 
ing. In one-course trials, all handlers 
can see the captive birds being planted, 
and naturally know approximately where 
their dogs should slide to a point. To 
overcome partially the handicap of 
limited space, we urge the handlers to 
swing out wide and circle. 

But an occasional handler will cut 
directly through, making for the birds. 
We can shout until hoarse, but men seem 
to go suddenly deaf in the field. Of 
course, we could call him out entirely, 
but that would serve only to spoil the 
show, counting against the trial rather 
than against the dog. After all, it’s not 
the dog’s fault; so we make the best of 
a too-frequent situation. Handlers who 
persist in this habit will agree “off the 
record” that they rob the dog of initia- 
tive, then go out again and repeat the 
procedure. They are more interested 
in winning at the moment than in de- 
veloping dogs which not only take honors 
in future stakes, but also will go out fast 
in the field with high head and merry 
tail, and, when they find birds, slam 
right up on point. 


Give Your Photos That Extra Something 


(Continued from page 48) 


these patterns, confuse the beholder. He 
will not see the mechanics of the com- 
position you have worked out, but he 
will like the picture. 

You may work out your compositional 
form by looking at it in the finder. This 
has the advantage of eliminating from 
your view all the confusing miscellaneous 
letail. Or you may squint your eyes, thus 
eliminate detail, and see only the major 
elements in the scene which will give 
you the compositional form. 

Get one picture in front of your cam- 
era sights. Don’t try to shoot the world 
yn one negative. If you find masses, 
lines, and forms in your finder that fall 
into a basic figure, take your picture in 
such a way as to accent that figure. If 
the lines don’t make a pattern, try a 
slightly different angle. This usually 
produces effective results. 

Watch the foreground. You can’t 
shift major features of the middle 
ground and background to suit your 
fancy, but you may change your point 
ff view to avoid things that are not 
wanted in the scene, and thus get pic- 
orial form. 

More often than not, there will be 
ome combination of these elementary 
forms in your picture. The view of a 
pyramidal mountain may be enframed by 
1 square, formed by the spruce stand at 
he side and the shadow in the fore- 
zround. The essential thing for you to 
lo is to see that your major forms and 
ines are in balance, and that the sub- 


ject you seek to emphasize is dominant. 

This matter of framing your pictures 
must always be considered. If the fore- 
ground is interesting, the scene may not 
need a frame. But an outlook from under 
overarching trees always has a snap to 
it that a perfectly nude foreground never 
can achieve. 

One of the most common, and prob- 
ably most deadly, of outdoor pictures, is 
that of the angler who stands before a 
blank background holding up a long fish 

two powerful vertical compositional 
elements without compensating hori- 
zontals. If he must be snapped this way, 
get the edge of a boat, or a dock behind 
the figure. But, if there’s any other pic- 
ture to take, forget the dead fish and 
snap the other subject. 

Don’t overlook the potential composi- 
tional value of shadows. The eye sees 
them, but the mind usually disregards 
them. The camera does not. It records 
them. And often a shadow at the right 
spot can give a strong horizontal line to 
offset a vertical. Remember this point 
when you are lining up a picture. 

There is a lot of rather hazy nonsense 
talked about being able to achieve pic- 
torial composition in pictures. I grant 
that those who are endowed with special 
gifts may get a better picture than will 
the ordinary run of mortals. But the 
fundamentals I have outlined are enough 
to start anyone on his way to getting 
worth-while pictures instead of common- 
place snapshots. 
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EASTMAN'S 
FINEST 
MINIATURE 


BANTAM SPECIAL 


HE light is always good, condi- 

tions are always right, when you’re 
shooting with Kodak Bantam Special. 
Your lens is the super-precise, super- 
corrected Kodak Anastigmat EKTAR 
f.2.0, your shutter the efficient 1/500- 
second Compur-Rapid. 

Naturally you make the most of every 
picture opportunity rainy-day 
pictures, “‘off-guard”’ snaps, lightning- 
fast sport pictures, indoor snapshots 
under Photofloods, theatre and night 
club shots. 


Kodachrome for 
gorgeous full color 


Load with Kodachrome Film, and get 
gorgeous full-color transparencies. No 
extra equipment needed; the color is in 
the film. Kodachrome transparencies 
may be viewed as they are or mounted 
in slides for large-size projection with 
Kodaslide Projector. 

Kodak Bantam Special is $110; the 
Kodaslide Projector, $48.50. See Kodak 
Bantam Special, and examples of its 
superlatively fine work, in both black- 
and-white and color. There’s a Kodak 
dealer near by . . . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

















For projecting 
Kodak Bantam 
Special’s full-color 
transparencies on 
the home screen— 
the new Kodaslide 
Projector. 





ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 
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When Open Sights Are Best 


E’RE going to talk 
about sights, iron sights 
in particular, and ’scope 


sights incidentally. My 
own ideas about sights have changed lit- 
tle in 25 years. I used a Mogg ’scope 40 
years ago, and, for certain purposes, 
haven't found anything much better 
since. 

I've been told that open sights are 
worthless for rifle shooting, and maybe 
they are, but the manufacturers keep 
putting them on guns, despite the ex- 
perts. I used open sights for 20 years, 
finally discarding them for peep sights 
because of target work. 

In the old muzzle-loading-rifle days, 
everybody used open sights. Some men 
use them yet. English big game hunters, 
particularly those shooting dangerous 
game which is likely to charge, will not 
tolerate peep sights to this day. We'll 
discuss that and the reason for it later. 

On occasion, having been told that no 
semblance of accuracy could be had 
from ordinary factory open sights, I’ve 
taken out rifles mounted with ‘scope, 
peep, and open sights, just to find out 
how much difference in groups resulted 
from using the different types of sights. 
My conclusions can be stated briefly. 

In targeting rifles at 100 yd., I found 
that, with good ‘’scope sights of 6X to 
8X, I could stay in the 10 ring of the 
smail-bore target. With fine peep sights, 
I could stay in a 3-in. ring for 10 shots. 
With ordinary open sights, it was no 
harder to put 10 shots in a 4-in. ring 
than it had been to put them in a 3-in. 
with peep sights, and easier than stay- 
ing in a 2-in. ring with ‘scope, while, 
with iron sight, results were dependent 
on the sighting. 

Considering the fact that many of us 
have to work with short-range vision, 
I'd fix the age limit of eyes adapted to 
open sights at 40 years; the age of peep 
sights from 40 to 50, and the age of glass 
sights for those past 50. 

In any position, other than prone or 
with a fixed rest, shooting results are 
not entirely dependent on sighting. Take 
the offhand shots, a common position 
in game shooting. The man who could 
shoot as well as he could see open sights 
needn’t také a back stat*for anybody. 
Rifle shooting, excepting with a rest, 
which includes the prone position when 
the rifle is tied up in a sling,.is less 
dependent on sighting than on ability to 
hold and get the shot off. One kind of 
sight is nearly as good as another when 
it comes to holding the rifle and pulling 
the trigger. 

Admitting that there is some ad- 
vantage in peep sights, particularly in 
shooting at a bullseye, and that there 
is a further material advantage in a 
‘scope sight, why use open sights at all? 

In the old days, 25 or 30 years ago, when 
we had fancy, professional rifle shots, 
who, in their exhibitions, shot at small 
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LOW-POWER SCOPE HAS 
35-FT. FIELD AT 100 YD. 
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For open country, the 
‘scope sight gives a 
better view of moving 
game thana fine peep 


FINE PEEP SIGHT HAS 
5-FT. FIELD AT 100 YO. 


objects tossed in the air, nearly every 
one of them used open sights. I did a 
lot of that kind of thing myself, and the 
late Robert Kane was the first man to 
tell me that the work could be done with 
a large, open peep sight. It could be, 
too, but the peep sight was slower and 
harder to place on the mark. The pro- 
fessionals refused to tolerate the peep 
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Fla t-toya Open Sight 


(U NOTCH) 


Semi-buckhotn 


(U NOTCH) 





Full Luckhorn 


(U NOTCH) 


White-outline 


(U NOTCH) 














Any one of these four types of open sights 
is favored over ‘scopes and peeps for quick 
shots at fast-moving game in thick woods 


sight in their work, for such shooting i 
dependent on the clearness of view, and 
the field of view. 

Our lightning snapshot wanted his 
field of view to consist of the whol 
outdoors. He wanted to see not onl 
what his target was doing when it ay 
peared, but what it was going to d 
next. Sights were not so important a 
seeing where his moving target wa 
going, and where he must hold to hit it 
Aside from lining up his sights from 
habit, he used his rifle very much as h: 
would have used a shotgun. If any ma 
thinks a shotgun with peep sights is th: 
right thing, let him try it on quail. I 
have. I've also tried ‘scope sights on 
quail and ducks, and neither worked. A 
fine peep sight, such as we would use ir 
target work, has a field of view at 20 
yd. of about 1 foot. Do you think you 
could get a quail into that field at 2( 
yd. without searching for him? A good 
*scope sight of low power has a field of 
about 7 ft. at 20 yd., which is bette: 

Telescopic sights are in a class of 
their own. The low-power glass is fin: 
for running shots, provided the mark 
isn’t in heavy timber or too close to the 
gun. Beyond 50 yd., or on slow-moving 
targets or ones that are going away, the 
2%X glass is fine for running shooting 

On the other hand, the peep, with 
small hole and disk, isn’t good for any 
thing except target work. The peep 
may be so fine that it will slightly darker: 
the target, yet excellent bullseye wor! 
can be done with it. However, turn to 
a neutral-tinted target in shadow, and 
the object to be shot at may disappea: 
That makes it necessary in game shoot 
ing to use a large peep with no disk 
though this sight isn’t particularly ac- 
curate. 

I know that some shooters insist that 
the eye automatically takes the cente 
of a peep, and it does, but only in 
measure. If the peep is large enough 
the eye will play about in the peep hol: 
not enough to cause a wide miss, bu 
will keep most shots out of the 5-rin; 

Big game hunters are rarely willin: 
to tolerate peep or ’scope sights. Wit 
a lion charging from a distance of 5 
or 100 yd., the shooter doesn’t dare us 
a sight which might temporarily hid 
his mark. A lion is supposed to cove 
100 yd. in six seconds, and, if he get 
within 50 yd., time is a vital factor. TI 
rifle must be handled and fired as quic! 
ly as a shotgun—all that is expected o! 
the sights is that they be lined up wh« 
the gun is fired. 

In brief, open sights are used becau 
no other sight is so fast. I know it 
said that a wide peep is faster than < 
open sight, but reason it out for you’- 
self. With the peep, the mark first mu 
be found within the sight; with ope. 
sights the game is always in plain vie 
The same principle holds on a de 
which bursts (Continued on page ¢ 
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Smile of Success 
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Give Your Gun Long Range 
¥ \ 7 HEN wildfowling days come rude and keen 

... when the fowl are newcomers from the far 
North, fast, hardy, full feathered, wary ... take them 
cleanly at the limit of long range with Winchester Super 
Speed Shells. Your choice in either Leader Super Speeds or 
Super Speeds. Both will give you lightning get-away and speed, 
maintained short shot string, and hard-hitting, evenly balanced pattern. 
Reaching away out and killing dead at 50, 60, 70 yards and farther. For a mag- 


















num 12 gauge gun with 3-inch chambering the new Leader Super Speed 3-inch 
loads with either 1¥ or 15% oz. shot charge. 







Use Super Speeds for long-range pheasant cocks, all other long-range hard- 
to-kill game from doves to turkeys. Buy them in buckshot, single ball or 
Winchester-developed rifled slug loads for shotgun state deer, or other large 








game of like vitality. 


Popular Winchesters for Average Use 


For wildfowl or upland small game hunting under average conditions, you will 
get the same dependable service within average ranges with Winchester standard 
velocity sheils. Buy Leaders for supreme quality in 12, 16 and 20 gauges. For 
high dependability with economy, buy Winchester Rangers in any gauge from 
10 to 28. Ranger brush loads for scatter pattern with a choke bore gun, in 12, 











16 or 20 gauge. 






Tell your dealer you want Winchester Shells. Consult his Winchester Shot 
Shell Chart, if you wish to check your selection of the best loads. For 1937 
Winchester Shot Shell folder, free, please use the coupon below. 
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WINCHESTER. REPEATING ARMS COMPANY DEPT. 10-C NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A, 


Yes, send me, FREE, the 

1937 Winchester Shot Shell Name 
Folder, fully illustrated, 

printed in colers, Address 
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By CAPT. 


(Continued from page 45) 


crater more than half the depth of plate, 
and seven sixteenths wide showed up on 
the plate. 

Then a forty-eight-grain. A noble hole 
leaped through the plate with plenty of 
punch to spare, from the cloud of dust 
which arose behind it. Diameter of hole 
practically a half inch, and clean, smack 
through this tough steel plate at 100 
yards. 

Then back to 200 yards—yes, Rollo, 
we use measured yards—we quit judging 


EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


by eye long ago in ballistic work, for it 
didn’t pay to guess about the distance 
when the answers kept coming out the 
wrong way. 

For the forty-eight, practically a du- 
plicate of the hole made by the forty- 
six-grain at 100, a noble wallop, with 
raised crater in spite of the toughness 
of the steel, and seven sixteenths across 
—200 yards away. For the forty-six, shal- 
low hole about a half inch, but only three 
sixteenths or one eighth inch deep, 
counting the raised edges and all. A 
beautiful example of the futility of the 
poorly shaped point on the forty-six and 


England “Finds a 


Model 1917, or Enfield, rifle. In it I 

pointed out that this rifle is the 
Americanized version of a new-type rifle 
made by our factories for the British 
during the World War because of their 
shortage of rifles. Also that this rifle, 
called the Pattern '14 by the British, was 
a hastily modified form of the British 
.276 Model 1914 rifle, which they had just 
adopted prior to the outbreak of war, 
but made by our factories for their old 
303 Mark VII ammunition. 

This rifle was made for the British by 
the huge Remington and Winchester 
factories. On our entrance into the war, 
this rifle was adopted for our own Army, 
changed to fire the .30/06 American am- 
munition, and altered in specifications to 
make it more nearly interchangeable in 
parts. About two and a quarter million 
of them were made for our government. 
More than a million are held in war re- 
serve. They are being sold to members 
of the NRA by the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship for the War Department. 
And a lot of them are being used all over 
the country. 

So I got a smile from some British 
newspaper clippings, published last fall 
on the first entrance of these Pattern '14 
Enfield, Yankee-made rifles into 
the sacred-cow British Bisley 
matches, their own version of 
our Camp Perry National 
Matches. Bullseyes, the clippings 
say, occurred with monotonous 
regularity. 

Never before had the British 
permitted anybody to use these 
blawsted, war-contract, Yankee- 
made rifles in the sacred Bisley 
matches. The fact that they had 
a million or so tucked away in 
reserve, or in the hands of this 
and that organization, did not 
alter the situation. They were not 
“as issued,” which meant the 
short, magazine Lee-Enfield is- 
sued to British troops. In this, 
they were nearly as damn’ dumb 
as our own War Department 
which restricts our Camp Perry 
matches to the new Springfield, 
which has a sight that was obso- 
lete when adopted in 1902 and is 
35 years more obsolete now, 
which will never be used by our 
Army in the next struggle, and 
of which there are so few in ex- 


[Pode I wrote a piece about the 
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istence that they would be used by only 
the first regiments of the Army and 
National Guard that go into action; that 
is, only for those regiments now in ex- 
istence. 

In addition to government regulations, 
the British have an institution known as 
the Bisley bible, which is thicker than a 
British War Office head, containing some 
300 pages of programs and regulations. 
As an old British rifle-shooting official 
told the U. S. team back in 1912, when 
it wanted to shoot in some of the Bis- 
ley matches on the way home: “Gentle- 
men, this book covers every possible 
contingency in our rifle shooting, and 
we can find a dozen reasons in it why 
you cannot shoot your Springfields in 
our matches.” 

So it was not hard to keep out that 
Pattern '14, that blawsted Yankee-made 
rifle which was not even sent to the front 
lines in the emergency of 1914-1918. Nat- 
urally, the boys didn’t get to compete, 
being licked before they started, 

The British Lee-Enfield, which the 
Germans classified as a sporting rifle— 
our own Springfield as a target rifle and 
their Mauser as a military rifle—is a 
weak sister, except for rapid-fire and 
short-range work. Its weak bolt locking 


the loss in velocity. Both bullets, « 
course, expanding type, one hollow-poin 
the other spitzer. But there seems to t 
no difference in the ability of a soft 
nose or a full-jacket to penetrate stee] 
it is purely a matter of velocity, which ji 
something to remember. 

At 200 this forty-eight-grain punche: 
up a raised button or mount a fu! 
eighth inch high on the back of th 
plate; the forty-six-grain was hard] 
visible except where it had jolted of 
rust scale. 

But, let’s promote it from that chuck 
awalla class to at least the coyote stage 
If that little bullet hits a coyote squarely, 
at any range less than 300 yards, he’ll bs 
like the story of the old farmer who sai: 
that lightning never struck twice in th: 
same place—and it never had to. I would 
not want to be where lightning struck, o 
where this bullet strikes either. Th 
cocksure parties who don’t like the .22( 
Swift can take my place without any 
argument from me. 


Rifle 


and its light barrel make it as much of 
a blooming garter snake as a rifle. One 
little proof is the fact that the earlier 
models, at least, shot much lower at 200 
yards with the Mark VII ammunition 
174-grain pointed bullet at about 2,440 
feet a second, than with the lower-ve- 
locity Mark VI stuff, 215-grain bullet at 
about 2,000 feet. And this is not done in 
the best circles ballistically. 

So it is easy to understand what hap- 
pened when that strong and front- 
locked Model ’14 rifle appeared on the 
scene at Bisley in 1936, the first “re- 
lease” of this rifle for those matches in 
the nineteen years since the big was 
stopped. 

The Yankee shooter does not take the 
Model ’17 as seriously as he might, due 
to a number of things on which he bases 
his erroneous conclusions. One of them 
is the fact that the total experience of 
our Army with this rifle was with war 
ammunition, in itself at least twice as 
inaccurate as peace-time ammunition 
The lack of windage made it impossible 
to adjust the rifle accurately for the 
zero of the man or for winds. The stock 
is atrocious, the rifle heavy and hard to 
carry. But it is a lot more accurate than 
our sharks (Continued on page 59 





A scene at a typical offhand shoot. At such events, it is surprising how many Model 1917's you'll 
find among the assembled rifle bugs, but the consistent bullseyes made with them are not surprises 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Stopping Power of Bullets 


Question: Will you give me your opinion as 
to the greatest stopping power of the 165-grain, 
10llow-point, expanding bullet, as compared 
with the 180-grain? My rifle is a .30/30 Savage, 
with which I intend to hunt animals such as 
jaguars and other cats. The range will not ex- 
ceed 100 yd., and most probably will be around 
50 yd. Which of the bullets mentioned is most 
efficient as to stopping power in case it enters 
only the fleshy part of a big cat? What will be 
the difference in the mushroom effect? I was 
told that the 180-grain, unless it hits the larger 
bones, would simply go through the body with- 
out expanding. Is this true? Is the old-time, 
soft-nose a more practical bullet in this re- 
spect?—O. F., Ohio. 


Answer: In caliber .30/30, which is neces- 
sarily a rather low-velocity rifle, the 180-grain 
could be the most effective killer only in case 
of very large game which demanded plenty of 
penetration, as say moose and big bear. For 
deer and any species of cat found in North or 
South America, the 165-grain would upset more 
quickly, have plenty of penetration and would 
be the more deadly of the two bullets, in the 
.30/30. If you had a .30/06 it might be a dif- 
ferent story, but even then the 150-grain bullet 
would be more deadly on cats than the 180- 
grain. Velocity, upset, and tearing qualities are 
what you are looking for, and you can’t get 
them by using a heavy bullet at reduced ve- 
locity.—C. A. 


Game for .300 Savage 


Question: On what game is the .300 Savage 
most effective? —W. H., Pa. 


Answer: While the Savage .300 would kill 
any kind of big game up to moose and black 
bear, it is particularly a deer rifle; one of the 
very best to be had. A light rifle, light recoil, 
very effective, and very deadly.—C. A. 


Remodeled Enfield 


Question: Does a remodeled Enfield military 
rifle make a satisfactory sporting gun? About 
what would be the weight with 24-in. barrel? 
What bullet is recommended for deer shooting 
at ranges ordinarily encountered in woods 
shooting? For what was the 110-grain bullet 
designed? All these questions apply to the 
.30/06.—J. L. H., Tenn. 


Answer: A remodeled Enfield, that is a re- 
stocked Enfield, makes a handsome and effective 
big game rifle. The weight should be just under 
8 lb. restocked, 24-in. barrel, or the 26-in. is 
just as good. Because of the amount of meat 
spoiled by a 150-grain bullet at 3,000 ft. many 
prefer the 180-grain for deer. Such a bullet 
passes through the deer without doing so much 
mischief as a rule. The 110-grain bullet prob- 
ably was intended for vermin shooting in an 
effort to make one rifle accomplish every pur- 
pose. The pee is not widely used.—C. A. 


Deer and Moose Rifle 


Question: Would you recommend a Reming- 
ton Model 141-R, .35 caliber rifle with 18%4-in. 
barrel for deer and moose, and would it stop a 
large bear?—H. G. A., Ill. 


Answer: That rifle will stop anything in the 
way of game found in this country. Up to re- 
cently, the gun carried a 22-in. barrel and al- 
ways was too short. I was much pleased when 
the company elected to make the standard rifle 
with 24-in. barrel. Here is the reason: The 
short barrel means an increased muzzle blast: 
Muzzle blast adds materially to recoil, and 
both blast and recoil always were heavy 
enough. However, the gun did not get its repu- 
tation as a kicker from the Model 14, but from 
the automatic, which also handles this car- 
tridge. In the automatic, the barrel is driven 
back, and adds emphatically to the blow the 
shooter gets. I wouldn’t tolerate the cartridge 
in an automatic, but in game shooting with a 
pump Model 14, even with the 22-in. barrel, I 
never knew that the gun had kicked me.—C. A. 




















GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF 






WATERPROOF 
LEATHER 


HUNTING 
TOGS 









MADE 
TO YOUR 
MEASURE 








Mid-Western Water- 

proof Leather Gar- 
mentsare guaranteed 
absolutely water- 
proof, YOUR MONEY 
BACK if not 100% sat- 
isfied. Illustration shows 
10w hose was turned on 
piece of this leather for 24 
hours and drop 
rough. 
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If you really want to laugh at everything in the weather man’s 
bag of tricks—wind, rain, snow, sleet and cold—get next to a 
Mid-Western Waterproof Leather Outfit. Your hunting comfort 
will be set for life. 

This exclusive waterproof horsehide leather undergoes a 6 

months’ tanning and waterproofing process, giving you a 
leather that keeps you dry and stays soft and pliable after 
being wet. It is light weight, wind-proof, and comfortably 
warm in subzero weather when wool garments are worn un- 
derneath. Burr-proof and mosquito-proof. Dark olive drab 

color to match blind. Large, removable, bloodproof’ game 
pocket in rear. Wool wrist-bands. Made to your individual 
measure at factory-direct prices. Not sold through retail 
dealers. Order blank gives full details how to measure and 
get a tailor-made fit. 
Write for this Catalog 
showing full f Mid-Western outdoor 


not a 






came th 

















line of 
garments—shooting mitts, huntingcaps, Sheep- 
skin Vests and Pacs, Sheepskin Gun Cases, 
Jackets, etc. Factory-direct price list and 
order blank will come with catalog. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Leather Goods for over 60 years 


The Perfect 
HUNTING BREECHES 











SHEEPSKIN GUN CASE 


Made of heavy sheepskin, with wool 
side in to absorb moisture, sweat and 
dampness. Also collects oil film, 





Pare Bt tgs ae Shecebie which acts as additional rust preven- 
Shirt able Cape Vest tive. Full length or knock-down styles. 


Sizes for all shotguns and rifles. 
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A HIT OR A MISS 
hangs in the BALANCE 


Ease of handling. ..so important to quick, accurate pointing... is inherent in the 
design of the Fox Sterlingworth Gun. Short frame, correct distribution of weight, 
and shape of stock and forearm contribute to its superior balance. . . and help the 
shooter Ait more birds or targets. Send for catalog. 

















FOX age Re aR 
; SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION ! 

' Dept. LF-25, Utica, N.Y. ! 

' Send Catalog of Fox Guns y 
STERLIMGWORIN : VW. 
DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUNS !  ddtrosscccccccccsccsccsccsussnesnee 
1 ) 
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"NEW MET HOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. 

No heating is necessary. $ 00 

Restores the finish on 5 

guns in ten minutes for... 

Send for circular 
‘“‘What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-59, New Method Bidg. 

Bradford. Pa. 


‘PAY WHILE YOU PLAY’ — 
Why think about your next Gun — Own it and use it NOW 
8 to pay—! diate Delivery. 


4s HOURS 5 TAINS EXCHANGE 
Write to- day— what have and what you want.We answer 
Aine ai Stating "iBERAL ALLOWANCE. Our Shipments 





NEW MET 400 


it ‘il 





LARGEST STOCK: GUNS AMMUNITION OPTICAL EQuiIPp- 
MENT, ETC. NEW 40 Page illustrated GUN CATALOG on 
Request. 

Sloan’s Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
88-K Chambers St. New York City 


More 


Huntin 
& Target Shooting 


Enjoy riffe and pistol 
shooting with lower 
ammunition re- 
loaded with Ideal 
Te See the Ideal 
Hs ind Book describ- 
ing use of tools, meas- 
uring powder, casting 











cost 


ols 





bullets—with practi- 
cal methods to produce 
loads capable of close 
grouping. 160 pages, 
illustrated, sent for 
Hon Free folder 





THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


BS West St. Middlefield, Conn. 





Box 81 





and Taxidermists will cost you no 
more—and Satisfactory results are 
assured. 

Any kind of animal hide orskin tannedand 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, garments, 


THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 






FE eee ang ota, perfect balance, quality 
workmanship and materials, painstaking hand fit- 
ting and finishing of the Browning Overunder and 
its many patented built-in features, such as, auto- 
matic selective ejection; twin single triggers, etc., 
give you ues not found in any other two 
barrel shotgun. See tts dealer and write us. 


Browning Arms Company St. Louis, Missouri 














will save your 


‘ shoulder and 
AIAWHMAINS move the gun 
~ straight back. 


Your dealer has 
them. $1.75, 
— My $3.25 post- 


THE CUSHION PAD CO. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
The Bunch System 
of Fox and Coyote 
Trapping 


is different from all oth- 





er methods and gets the 
slyest, trapshy animals. 
Effective on bare ground 
or deep snow Results 
or no pay. 

F. Q. BUNCH, 
Box O Welch, Minn. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS 


Let CROSBY 
TAN YOUR HIDE 


HE equipment and experience 
of the world’s largest Tanners 







etc. Taxidermy and head mounting are among 
our specialties. Wealso make fur coats, fur and 
fur-lined robes and gloves. Send for catalog. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
760 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








Frank Carroll, 


American Handicap, 
Gun! Hale Jones, 
title for second time 
Champions! 


GAH. 


100 x 100 from 19 yds. 
Alton, 
with an Ithaca 
Ithaca Lockspeed helped them win. 

Catalog gives gun, dog, and hunting information—send 10c in stamps. 


wins the 1937 Grand 
with an Ithaca 
wins Champion of Champions 
against all other State 


Brecksville, Ohio, 


Ill., 





Ithaca Gun Company, Box 10, Ithaca, New York 





fort, brush, 


which 


without extremes. 


waistband size. 
priced, Many 
'y range. 


TRADE MARK 


Mackinaw, moleskin, gabardine, other hunting fabrics too, priced 
both up and down. Ask your dealer for genuine trade - marked 
Duxbak Hunting Clothes. 

























Hunt a Lot Better 
in Better Hunting Clothes 


ET the good looks, right fit, real hunting com- 
brier and storm protection, and 

lasting wear that come dependably 
Duxbak Hunting Clothes... 
America’s hunting clothes stylists have 
led the field for over 30 years. Tailored of the 
unequalled no-rubber Duxbak fabric—‘sheds 
water like a duck’s back”’. 
hat-cap shown here give you up-to-date style 


is double thickness except under 


Coat 
sleeves. Breeches have 
seat, come long, 


medium or short in same 
Made to 

other styles, 
Send for Style Book—FREE, 














in genuine 
Have the make with 


Coat, breeches and 


double front and 


last, moderately 
in a full price 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP., 
822 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 


Please send me your free Style Book 
of Duxbak Hunting Clothes. 
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Shotgun Problem 


Poly Choke Results 


Question: I am going to purchase either 
Poly Choke or an extra barrel for an automat 
shotgun. Since I know nothing about the P 
Choke, I am asking for the following inforn 
tion: What advantages does the Poly Ch 
have? What are its disadvantages? How dot 
patterns from the various degrees of ch 
from the Poly Choke compare with an ext 
barrel with same degree of choke?—V. C. W 
Miss. 





Answer: The Poly Choke is about the nea 
est device that you can put on the end of a sh 
gun barrel. It affects the appearance of the g 
very little, and doesn’t disturb the balance rm 
terially. Its advantages are that you can 
about any patgern that shotguns throw, and g 
them reliably. Its disadvantages, if they could | 
called that, are that the improved modifi 
choke throws just as good a pattern as the fi 
choke. That is, you get a pattern of 66 to ¢ 
percent and do not go any higher than that, get 
ting it with the improved modified, or with t} 
full choke. This might have been only in the par 
ticular gun I tried out, which would not thr 
70 percent patterns. Maybe some other g 


4 


| would, but I am giving you just what I saw 
myself, and what my own tests developed. Y 
| know what the extra barrel would do, so the 
| is no use to tell you that. Really, the patterr 
| thrown are good enough for most shooting, ar 
you must be the judge of whether or not the 
are good enough for you.—C. A. 
Choke for .410 

Question: Do .410 shotguns, using 3-i 
shells, have different degrees of choke, or a 
they all the same? What is the range, power 
and velocity of the single-ball load?—T. S 
Cal. 

Answer: I’ve reached the conclusion that 
the .410, with the highest-velocity load obtair 
able, in a full-choke barrel, will kill pretty we 
at 35 yd., and is quite reliable at 30 yd. Choke 
come in all degrees, improved cylinder, modi 


fied, full choke, etc. I’d think the round-bullet 
load, or the new Winchester bullet would hav: 
a remaining velocity at 40 yd. of about 1,000 ft 
with an initial velocity of around 1,200 ft. Tak 
ing the striking velocity at 1,000 ft. the striking 
energy would be around 270 foot-pounds, abo 

enough to kill a rabbit. Energies of 1,000 foot 
pounds are supposed to be necessary for dee 
shooting. This calculation is made for the Wi: 
chester special bullet. The round bullet woul 
have less weight and less energy, weight being 
given as 1/5 oz.—C. A. 


Measuring Drop 


Question: Will you please tell me how to ge 
the drop when restocking a double-barreled shot 
gun?—H. S., Neb. 


Answer: Professional stockers put the g 

with an unfinished stock into a vise. To tl 
barrels is attached a horizontal arm, extendin; 
back on a level with the barrels. To this arr 
is attached pointers, extending down toward tt 
| stock, with the point at the comb reaching dow 
| say 1% in., the one at heel 2% in. This hor 
| zontal bar is hinged, and, as the stock make 
works, he swings it out of the way, then bac 
over the stock, until the point just touches th 
wood, at comb and at heel. When it does tha 
he has the drop’ at heel and comb. Of cours« 
other drops at comb and heel can be had, for tt 
pointers are adjustable. The same thing can |} 
accomplished with a straightedge on the ba 
rels, extending back over the stock, then mea 
uring with dividers for the drop.—C. A. 


Using Short Shells 
Question: Is it harmful to shoot 
shells in a Model 37 Winchester 12 gauge sh 
gun chambered for the 234-in. shell? —C. C., P 


25-1 


Answer: No harm in using that short cas 
That is the case the gun should have bee 
chambered for, a light gun as I understand 
and a load of 1 oz. to 1% oz. is plenty for th 
gun. I would use 2%-in. cases all the tim 
—C.A 
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From top to bottom, a British Lee-Enfield, long or territorial 
pattern, a Pattern 14 or Model 1917, a Springfield, and a Krag 


fit Ofphand 


(Continued from 


decided it was, back in the training days 
of ’17 and ’18. 

The ‘17 is a better rifle than the Pat- 
tern '14, comes more nearly being inter- 
changeable, had all the experience from 
making a million or so ‘14’s, and it 
shoots a much better cartridge. So all 
the good results the British got are to 
be had, with some added, from our own 
Model ’17. 

The clippings do not say what they did 
to overcome the lack of windage in the 
sight, but the firm of A. G. Parker, of 
3irmingham, England, promptly pro- 
duced a very fine windage receiver- 
sight, easily attached to the bolt stop 
on left side, and it was passed for most 
of the matches, or all of them, as far as 
I know. This, I assume, will fit our own 
Model 17 as easily, although the British 
long-range sight was hog-tied to this bolt 
stop, and their Parker sight may make 





Rear sight on the Model 1917, or Enfield, 
rifle—one of the best military sights made 
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some use of that base. I believe 
however. 

Anyhow the tale is an amusing one, 
and I think the Yankee shooter is going 
to get a kick out of the amazement of 
his British cousin over the shooting of 
what the Yankee has been accustomed 
to looking on as a rather second-rate, 


war baby, “obsolete” rifle. 


Rust Inhibitor 


HE best rust preventive I have ever 
tested out. R. I. G. to you. A thin 
grease or a thick oil, as you may prefer 
to class it, this dope passed the worst 
test we could give a rust preventive. 
Comes in snap-top cans, price not known, 
made by Rust Inhibiting Products. 
Rust, just to clear up the matter in 
your mind, was due about ninety per- 
cent of the time in the old days to the 
primer or cap, which contained potas- 
sium chlorate, changed to potassium 
chloride in the explosion and in effect, 
which in turn sprayed the bore with 
very fine table salt. The gas end of the 
explosion and the heat and the pressure 
made sure the dope was driven into every 
minute tool mark or rough spot. All 
that bunk about cleaning out the resi- 
due of smokeless powder—“nitro clean- 
ers’’—was due to ignorance. The British, 
who used the hot-water cleaning method 
twenty-five years ago, knew the results, 
if they didn’t know the reason. But the 
Yankee doped up his rifle with all sorts 
of damn’ hair tonics and furniture 
polish, supposed to remove the “powder 
residue,” which had nothing whatever 
to do with rusting a gun. Except in the 
case of blank cartridges and incomplete 
burning of the smokeless, or, in the case 
of a few shotgun smokeless powders that 
contain an excess of metallic salts, which 
in time might start rust, the residue of 
smokeless powder is entirely inert; it is 
merely an ash and cannot cause rust. So 
what’s the sense in “removing” it? 
The residue of black or semi or Le- 
smok can cause rust in time, due to the 
salts in the residue, but the process is 
slow if the primer itself is non-corrosive, 
which is true now of all this “match” .22 
Long Rifle stuff, like Palma or EZX. 
The coming (Continued on page 60) 
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The elite had 


a word for it... 


NIN 
~ NANGENDAN 


(That’s how a Chippewa Indian would 
say, ‘‘I find it Light in Weight.”’) 


| VF the Indians had to wear hunting boots, 
they would probably select Goodrich 
Litentufs for their extreme light-weight and 

| comfort. 

Goodrich Litentufs are made of a specially- 
compounded, tougher yet lighter rubber that 
makes them ideal for sportsmen. These boots 

| are not only feather-weights, but are more 
| flexible, more snug-fitting than any boot 
| you’ve ever worn! 

Besides the Sporting Boot illustrated, there 
are many other Goodrich Litentufs—includ- 
ing models for women. Write for illus- 
trated folder. B. F. Goodrich Co., Footwear 
Division, Watertown, Mass. 














The Litentuf 
| Anklefit is an 
| extra flexible, 
light-weight 
| sporting boot. 

Made with 

cushion insole 

and cleated 
outsole. 





The Litentuf Anklefit— Sporting Height 


Goodrich 


Litentuf 


(ANOTHER B. F. GOODRICH PRODUCT) 





B. F. Goodrich Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your 
booklet, ‘Cooking and Serving Game Dishes.”’ 


My name 


Address 


Doenler’s MAGS. 6 cc ccc pees ceccsdcscnsesses 


PP oer ee eee Cee Te 














































Why miss your shots—and the full 
enjoyment of your trip? Important 
as your rifle, gun, or rod, is your 
underwear. Too heavy—it slows you 
up. Inadequate—it lets biting cold 
freeze out the quick response of nerve 
and muscle. Wear Duofold. Its unique 
fabric in two thin layers with air 
space between gives you warmth 
without weight or bulk. Inner layer 
all soft cotton next the skin for con- 
stant comfort. Outer layer contains 
wool for warmth and protection. It’s 
ideal for hunting and fishing. Ask for 
it at your men’s wear store. 
DUOFOLD, INC. e MOHAWK, N. 


Duofold | 


Health Underwear 


Made in all styles—from 
shirts and shorts to full 
length one-piece suits... . 
You'll like Duofold in the 
briefer models for general 
‘in town” wear. 








OF SHOOTING 








Don’t throw away your fired 
cases. By reloading them with 
B & M tools you can have 
ammunition exactly right for 
your center fire rifle or re- 
volver and save at least one- 
half the cost 
Send 3c stamp today for circular of 1937 
Bi & M tools or 50c¢ for Handbook on reloading 
xiving complete information on loads, pow- 
ders, primers, bullets and how to make the 
most accurate ammunition for any purpose. 


BELDING & MULL 


Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor 
821 Osceola Road Philipsburg, Pa. 
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of the non-corrosive primer, removing 
the chlorate, decreased the rusting ten- 
dency about seventy-five percent, but 
guns did rust now and then just the 
same. Some of it was due to the fact 
that the barrel was not protected as the 
ammunition boys claimed, and eventual- 
ly air-rust set in, as with any bright 
steel surface. Some of it was due to the 
fact that some ammunition makers 
loaded corrosive primers under non-cor- 
rosive labels, and there are shot shells 
on the market today labeled thus, which 
will rust a gun overnight. All govern- 
ment .30 and .45 caliber ammunition, 
except experimental, has _ corrosive 
primers, much center-fire “match” am- 
munition, from some commercial 
makers, has corrosive primers. 

I know from test that a rim-fire .22 
rifle, fired with Kleanbore lubricated 
ammunition, can be left uncleaned thirty 
days or so. More than this, I would not 
trust it, and even then I have seen rust 
form in the extreme muzzle-end. 

The shooter can forget about “nitro- 
cleaner,” which was an ungodly combi- 
nation of liquids to dissolve powder 
residue, and worthless except for the 
mechanical scrubbing of the bore and 
the slight retarding action of the oil in 
most of them. What is necessary is to 
prevent moisture from reaching the 
surface of the bore. If you do this, even 
a corrosive primer cannot rust; it has to 
have moisture. 


HEN it gets it, then it forms hun- 

dreds of miniature galvanic bat- 
teries that dissolve, or burn out, the steel 
between the two poles, or electrodes. 
Rust is always a collection of tiny spots, 
each one the battery, but, to the naked 
eye, looking like one red mass. For this 
information, I am indebted to the tal- 
ented Chief Chemist Fred Olson, of the 
Western Cartridge plant, with whom I 
spent several hours going into the gun- 
bore-rusting problem. 

Moisture, then, is essential to rust; 
heat speeds up the process as it speeds 
up any chemical action. Ideal situation 
for rust, sea coast or swamp on a hot 
humid summer day. 

Test. Polished-steel plate. Corrosive 
primers in .30/06 ammunition, including 
some very old Remington Palma Match, 
and Frankford Ml. The plate held an 
inch below mouth of unloaded cartridge, 
the primer snapped or flashed directly 
on the steel, producing a blackened area 
of several inches. 

Without protection, but without put- 
ting into humidor, these primer flashes 
rusted badly overnight, so badly that 
steel wool could not get down to bottom 
of pits and halt process. 

Then process was repeated on other 
side of plate, one of each sort of primer, 
the area coated carefully with R. I. G., 
other areas coated with B. S. A. Safeti- 
paste, which we have used for years. 
Care was taken to avoid wiping off the 
residue, merely coating it with the two 
preparations—each on its own separate 
flash areas. Plate then placed in a box 
of wet newspapers for eight days, hot 
summer weather, sun hitting the. box. 
Remember this was the pure primer 
flash, no powder in the shell—the real, 
old, pure quill barrel eater itself. 

One primer area, I forgot to say, was 
coated with (Continued on page 61) 








SLUSH, SNOW 
AND RAIN— 
WON'T WET YOU! 


Treat boots, clothins 
etc., with RAINY DAY 
Keeps water out ; 
lets air through F 
easy to use... ect 
nomical . . treate 
articles last far longer 
Try it...and get rea 
comfort! 


ONE TREATMENT LASTS 
THE SEASON! 








NOT OILY! 
NOT GREASY! 











Ask for RAINY DAY a 
Sporting Goods or Hardwar: 
Stores or you can order di 
rect from factory. 

A HOLE HOLDS WATER! 


This astonishing de monstra 
tion sent Free! Write! 


PROTECTION PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 
7442 Second Ave. Detroit 















TOM TURPIN’S New 1937 


The moving about of live decoys, not their 
calling, ake close-in . ircl ing ¢ ducks with 
in shooting range. Wooden decoys lack the 
natural movement so a h the hunter mt 

ht kind of call, and keep his call 


give the ri 
going all the time to hx td duck: attention 


to his calling and away from dec My 1937 
Large Duck Call, specially junea. with the 
rich, low, soft, mellow tones, wil! not scare 
ducks, and is far superior to the smal! calls 
Finest work 


for work over wooden decoys 
—— imported wood — wi | not crack 


ell or change shape o large meta! reeds for 
cal ing all kinds of Secks. Price, comple $5.00 
New Model two-toned Cocobolo Wood Pintail, or Sprig 
Whistle, very loud, $2. 00 
PHONEGRAPH DUCK RECORD No. 1, t 
mailard calling of most expert guides in An erica RECORD No. 2 

one side mallard —— other vide ¢ g of Canva 
! egeaens Gadwail, Teal and Pinta r Sprig $2. 50 





of Call & Rec 


Finest hand-made Box Turkey Cal!, perfect 
& gobble, ‘ 


Each ° 
omeen.on instructions for calling al! inla 
ducks, setting out decoys, tuning duck 
dealing with every « f the subject 
~ ially for calling ducks ove , 
coomiiibene h ore order f¢ or call or re 





Amaranth Wood Turkey Yelper 


TOM TURPIN, 1150 Eastmoreland, Memphis, Tenn 





SPECIAL GUN SALE 


New Marlin 39, .22 Cal. Rifle, $23.50; New 
12ga. Stevens Pump Shotgun, $23.50;Slightly 
used Winchester, Model 12, 12 ga. $24.00; 
Used 1897 Winchester, 12 ga. $17.50; Used 
Remington AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN, 12 ga 
$27.50; REMINGTON EXPRESS RIFLE, 
30 REM. $25.00. 
Send for FREE Price List 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. | 




















Book of 


FORMULAS 


A wonderful manual 
of unusual information 
that is hard to find 
when you — For 
household, shop, lab- 
oratory. F ormulas, rec- 
ipes, methods and 
secret processes. Make 
your own beverages, glues, cements, 
cleaners, polishes, enamels, paints, cos- 
metics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, sil- 
ver and nickle plate, metal alloys, photo 
chemicals, oils, lubricants—and scores oi 
articles for home use or for founding 
your own business through making and 
selling. Full cloth bound $1.00. 





OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 117 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y 
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WHAT’S YOUR TARGET, 
MR. SPORTSMAN? 


Quail? Clay Pigeon? Deer? \i 
I: makes a difference, 
ow, in the type and equip- 
nt of your gun. Perhaps you \ 
ed the regular field model | 
birds, or one equipped with 
e Beavertail forend for skeet, \} 
our Ventilated rib model for : 
» traps. \ 
Ihe L. C. SMITH gun is built 
take care of your particular 


ype of shooting. 


you \\\" 
? \ ty 


oe Oe 


———- 







Write us today concern- 


your hunting dif- A 
ulties and _ require- WS 
ents. We will be glad 
to send you Catalog K 
)l with complete details. bas 
—_ 


HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
FULTON, NEW YORK 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
McDonald & Linforth, 420 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





Get This New ‘Sight! 


Strongest and most re- 
liable hunting receiver 

Practical, ac- 

and durable. 
its adjustment 
perfectly. Longer sight- 
ing radius results in 
more ‘‘hits’’. Mounted 
without cutting stock. Fits 
Krag, 54 and 70 Win., 30 Rem., 
Enfield, Springfield, Mauser, 
ete. Price $4.50. Money-back 
cuarantee Also micrometer 












sights—priced from $8 to $12. 
Ask your dealer—or write for 
complete catalog of hunting and 


target sights. 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 


3311 GILPIN STREET DENVER, COLORADO 














For Every Kind of 










Twelve calibres for every 
Sporting Need. Send for 
Hand took and Catalog. 
Prices, $71 up 
Other calibres pull to order 


Pa Coast ¢ Representation 
D. W. ae 6U x IGHT CC end St., San Francisco 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Ine. (Est. 1397) 
314 N. 16th St., Phila, Pa. 




















60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 


VARTABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 


NEW! Three telescopes in one. 3different magni- 
fications. 20 power for ultra-bright 
mages with 40 & 60 power for extra long 
range. Guaranteed to | ee 

bjects, people, sports even’ 
hips, moon, stars, etc., 
) times as close. 













Most pow- 
erful made fer any - 
where near the money. 
be collapsed to 
than a foot in length. Multiple lens 
stem. 30 mm. objective in heavy 
mount.” Jirections included for using as a com- 
pound 4 lens a snleroseupe American made. We pay the post- 
age. Only $2.19. Address Dept. 121. 


BROWNSCOPE CO. 234 FIFTH AVE 
—_— Search Light” 


_ volume of light 
P unting, Trapping, 
Camping, etc. Will burn 
continuously for years at ’c 
an hour, by simply adding 
water and carbide. Generator 
(not shown) hooks over belt. 
Send for Free Catalog 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 4 
Chicago, III. 







ANEW YOR 

















Model B .22 long rifle, Model C .22 short 
high speed & regular. 6%” or 444” heavy 

barrel, small bore. Built by gun experts, 

guaranteed. Send for folder. Vv 

4IGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 
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a good pure oil—Ithaca. Rust formed 
nearly as quickly under this oil as in the 
naked condition; twenty-four hours 
rusted the patch thoroughly. Light oil is 
worthless for preventing rust arising 
from a primer. Remember that. It 
will prevent air-rust as long as it does 
not run off and leave the steel bare of 
protection. 

So we took out the plate. Under the 
Safetipaste, an inch area of rust had 
formed, the typical assemblage of little 
separated red “sponges,” but far better- 
protected than the other area was under 
the oil. 

Under the R. I. G., one primer, the 
F. A., had left about a quarter inch of 
slightly discolored steel, not rust, no sign 
of pitting or the little, red batteries. 
Under the other, the Remington primer, 
more corrosive than the F. A. but of 
course no longer used, there was an ir- 
regular area of steel slightly discolored, 
tinged brown, but not rusted. There was 
no sign of corrosion, no roughening of 
the face of the steel, merely a slight 
change in color. The microscope showed 
no rust whatever. 

This is the toughest test we can give ex- 
cept under laboratory conditions. Such a 
primer flash is probably ten times as cor- 
rosive as the vast volume of powder gas 
mixed with primer gas and residue which 
rushes through the bore of the rifle every 


time it’s shot. 

AM very shy about recommending 
“cleaners” or preventives. Conditions 
vary so much in various climates; 


primers or cartridges vary so much in 
their corrosive tendency; shooters vary 


from the puttering old boy lovingly 
swabbing the trusted rifle, exactly ac- 
cording to the directions of the book, 


down to Slapdash Sam who gives the fool 
gun a lick and a promise, and then yells 
his head off when he finds the kluck 
has been ruined through his neglect. It 
is then always the fault of the makers 
of the cleaner or preventive or what- 
not. 
Also, been 
the 


makers of nostrums have 
known to change their dope for 
worse, as in one case some years ago. 
They changed to a much thinner oil, 
and the goop ran out of the bottom end 
of the barrel faster than you could put it 
in at the top—result, bare muzzle-sec- 
tions, rusted barrels in plenty, when the 
dope had been O. K. up to the time it 
was changed. 

But, in this case, I believe this the best 
bore protection ever offered to the pub- 
lic, thin enough to guarantee coverage 
and penetration, thick enough not to 
run off. I am standardizing on this R. I. 
G., and will not hesitate to coat a .30/06 
barrel, fired with corrosive primers, and 
let it go for a week if I feel so inclined. 
Dope that will stop primer rust in a wet 
atmosphere for eight days can be trusted 
almost indefinitely with the far less-cor- 
rosive, less-concentrated residue of the 
loaded cartridge. When you use that 
kind, you know you've got something 
that is going to do some real good. 

I would prefer a good, light oil or that 
good Hoppe for shotguns in constant use, 
and do not recommend trying to shoot 
R. I. G. out of a barrel; it is too thick. 

But I am going to adopt R.I.G. for all 
rifles and for guns to be stored away. 
Then I know I'll be safe. 














GUNNERS’ 
FRIENDS 


In our Gun Room is the largest 
stock of sporting guns in the world 
—and, with them, every piece of 
equipment and every accessory to 
delight the heart of the gunner. 

From our large stock we select 
two articles of appeal to a man 


who loves a gun. 


Portable Gun 
Racks, per pair 
$12.50 to $18.50 


Solid oak leather 
with gunmetal 
grommets. Gun 


rests are leather 


covered. For 4, 5 or 


6 guns. 








Ca 


$30.00 


Offers the sportiest kind of shooting. It 


Owl Decoy ...- + « « 


is lifelike with movable wings, head and 
Complete with 1344-foot jointed 
blueprint and wood carrying case. 


body. 


pole, 


ABERCROMBIE 
& FitcH Co. 


Tie Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 
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GOOD IN ANY STATE! 


Whether you’re hunting in Maine or Wisconsin, a pair 
of Hood Sportsman's Footwear entitles you to enjoyable 
comfort on every trip through the woods. 

Try on a pair of these modern hunting boots. Feel how 
light they are on your feet—how snugly they fit. See how 
flexibly they give with every movement you make. And 
that special full-length cushion insole not only absorbs 
shock, but insulates against heat or cold. For genuine 
foot-comfort, for fu// enjoyment of hunting, get Hood 
Sportsman’s Footwear! Styles for women, too! 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC. 


WATERTOWN, MASS. 








nl ri 

n Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. : 

! 

i Gentlemen: Please send me free copy of your booklet, 1 

; “Cock and Bull Stories of the Woods.”’ } 

; Mi 5520 0caseubnddads beadonuadbannienedseodsuaced } 

1 Pi. 4. danennseedectasetnatncsudbewednngeceddbesuke 1 

' , ! 

i BE © MIG oc cccnccatecccannchsseadadedcstiensessees 1 

; N62 beusddeddaduatadueedsnededentaausesteneanans 02 : Hood Flexiboot, 
Leasssassennonaecoaaassaaanseanaeeadscounanasenans a Sporting Height 








NEW DUCK DECOY 


Will not fail to bring the birds. 
Hunt with this new lawful decoy. 
Exact replica of Cob Field Corn. 
It Floats. Will last for years. 
Packed 12 to a box, assort- 
ed sizes. If your dealer can- 











EmGe 


No Pumping—Powerful 
—Accurate—Easy Cocking— 


simple to operate feathertouch 


Dealers 
write 
us! 


air compressor; rifled blued steel ot s Diy yo ¢ 5 
barrel; beautiful stocks; perfect balance; not SuPI ly y u send $ 9.75. 
adjustable sight: ‘‘criep'’ trigger pull; 177 cal. Box of 12 will be sent post- 
only; darts or pellets: wt. 25 oz.: length overall 





paid. 
BEDARD & MORENCY 
MILL COMPANY 
101 No. Lombard Ave. 
Oak Park, ti. 


“ 

ll 0 yorsed lettered box, makes a fine 

ig lf your deaier cannot supply, send M. O. 
© $8.95 and we will ship direct to you 


J. ie GALEF 75-B questions sence York City 





Patent Applied For 















THE LATEST 


[EFEVER 






ASK THE GUNSMITHS— 


AskK the men who repair all makes of guns about Lefever. 
They say it’s the gun they never see in the repair shop. “Who 
ever saw a broken Lefever?” 

Catalog, of game, skeet, and trap guns—send 6¢ in stamps. 


Lefever Arms Ithaca, N.Y. 























perRiNe MAGIC (2) CIRCLE sicur 


Outlines effective shot pattern—at the bird—at any distance! Tells you when they are in range. Gives 
correct lead. Corrects flinching. Easily attached without injury to gun. A size for every style and gauge. 























SU SE SSS SSS Se 
PERRINE MFG. CO., Dept. OL-11 y 

aa Taree Fara 706 S. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Watch ‘em GROW into range Here's m B pow tO MaGic cir- §f 
2. rf (.) a for gun, i 
. he - Ncsalla U model gauge. 3 

d 2 , 

atunen aces at 3 Rib NoRib t 
a Print your name and address on sheet of pager: | 

pin this order and dollar bill to it, and mail t e 
“ttt tee 
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When Open Sights 
Are Best 


(Continued from page 54) 


suddenly into view, perhaps in heavy 
timber or brush, and disappears withi 
a few yards. The only shot possible is 
snapshot with open sights. 

In a great, open, barren country, lik 
some sections of the West, deer shootin 
might be entirely different, for range 
are far greater, and the best sight or 
that could be used accurately at lon 
range. We’re not trying to prove tha 
the open sight is the best for all pur 
poses, but only where speed of fire, « 
aim, may be required. 

I'd place the distance limit for effe 
tive use of open sights in deer shootin; 
at 150 yd. Now, can open sights be use 
effectively up to 150 yd.? Why not 
With the new Winchester bullet, an 
the one small bead on a standard shot 
gun, a man is supposed to be able t 
hit a deer at 70 yd. I believe he can 
Now, a bullet from a shotgun is not s: 
accurate as a rifle bullet, the one bead 
on the shotgun isn’t so good as a bette! 
bead, with a notched rear bar, on th 
rifle. Why, therefore, shouldn't it bs 
possible to hit with a rifle at distance: 
well. beyond 70 yd.? 

By looking over carefully the section 
of country in which he lives, the cove! 
in which he must shoot, and considering 
his skill as a deer stalker, a man should 
be able to foresee what rifle and what 
sights are adapted to his purpose. If he 
lives in the East or South, where dee: 
are found in heavy cover, and very 
often are first seen running, he can do 
no better than use open sights, with a 
good ivory bead that will show up white 
in any light. If his shots frequently 
have to be taken at 200 yd., as in 
Western mountains and foothills, his 
sight might better be a fairly large 
peep, with a small bead of about 1/16 in 
If the hunter is ambitious to take his 
deer at 300 yd., the only sight for him 
is a ’scope, and it should be the best. 


HERE are so many open sights that 

there isn’t space here to mention them 
all. Sights can be obtained from a 
simple, flat bar to a full buckhorn, wher« 
the top acts as a peep at a long distance 
from the eye and sometimes acts as a 
shade to keep the sun out of the notch 
In running shooting, I'd prefer the plain 
bar, with a U-shaped notch, or a semi- 
buckhorn, with which I have done much 
running shooting. I’ve already men 
tioned the large ivory bead, which is 
right for snap work, or for running 
shooting, at moderate ranges. 

Peep sights are becoming more popu- 
lar, now that the obstacle of cost has 
been overcome. To most of us, it seemed 
bad judgment to put a $12 peep sight 
on a $10 rifle. Today peep sights are put 
on rifles as standard equipment. 

The hunting sight, whether ‘scope 
peep, or open, shouid be sighted-in for 
some distance, according to the game t 
be shot, the average range at which it 
is expected shots will be taken, and the 
trajectory of the bullet. The distance at 
which sights should be set is a matte! 
of judgment. 

Rifles chambered for the Swift car- 
tridge can be sighted-in at 300 yd., I am 
told, and won’t leave the line of sight 
more than 3 in. 

I’ve referred frequently to ivory beads 
although the factories now are leaning 
toward gold (Continued on page 63) 
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When Open Sights 
Are Best 


(Continued from page 62) 


eads. The gold bead is favored on the 
1eory that it can be blackened, and 
hus used as a target sight in place of 

on. However, in game shooting, that 
ight is best which shows up instantly 

gainst any neutral-tinted object, and I 

yn’t know any color which will do that 

o well as white. Next to white, I’d place 

t black, like the post in a ’scope sight, 
vhere the black stands out against the 
larkest object at which I’ve ever sighted. 
Another thing I have against the gold 
bead is that it gleams or sparkles in 
ome lights. 

When trying to set a value upon 
various sights, we have to decide what 
constitutes good average shooting. I'd 
say that, from the offhand position at 
100 yd., with any sights, good work is 
placing 10 successive shots in a 6-in. 
ring. The kind of sight would make 
some difference, but not much. At 150 
yd., standing, the run of hunters will 
keep in a 10-in. ring with open sights, the 
bulk of the shots going into an 8 in. 
ring. Peep sights should stay in a 9-in. 
ring, possibly an 8-in., with ’scope mghts | 
doing a little better. At 200 yd., open 
sights should not be used. Peep sights 
should stay in a 12-in. ring, and scope | 
sights in a 10-in. 

It seems natural for a shooter to ieee | 
to his knee when the offhand is not 
steady enough, but, unless he’s had 
plenty of training in this position, he 
gains little. It doesn’t take much longer 
to sit down, and the position is far 


steadier. A man, trained in the sitting | 


position, with ’scope sight, can keep ten 
shots in a 4-in. ring at 100 yd. With iron 
sights, his group will enlarge to about 
5in., and may go to 6 in. with open sights. 

At 150 yd. he can stay in a 6-in. ring 
sometimes with ’scope sights, but with 
other sights, he won’t do quite so well. 
At 200 yd., some men can shoot into an 
8-in. and a 10-in. ring, with peep sights. 

I’m not trying to persuade anybody to 
select open sights in preference to any 
others. What I’m trying to tell him is 
that, if he has open sights on his rifle, 
he needn’t consider himself out of the 
running as a deer hunter in the woods. 
—Chas. Askins. 


Holster Stays Put 


F YOU, like a hundred other persons, 

have been annoyed by having your re- 
volver holster slide around in front, in- 
stead of staying in place on your hip, try 
cutting a slot in the belt loop of the hol- 
ster. Place a belt loop of your trousers 
in the slot, and thread the belt through 
both. The holster then cannot move.— 
Bill Rudeen, Id. 




















Don’t buy a gun until you 
see what Mossberg offers 


Here are two of the many outstanding values 






MOSSBERG Model 46A 


Continues sensational rise to leadership. Important 
features make this a tops in value; speed-lock action, chrome bolt, grooved 
trigger, thumb safety and nicely adjusted trigger pull; master cam-operated 
action, beautiful walnut stock with big fore-end and « noms piece, detachable 
swivels, 26 in. tapered barrel, drilled and tapped f¢ p front and 
micro-click peep sights with selective apertures See “als 4 
Repeaters, all built with master actions: Model 45A l 
43 Clip, $19.95 







its new and exclusive 


22 cal. Repeater 


$13.85 


SCOPE EXTRA 


$9.70; 








MOSSBERG SHOTGUNS mobs: 83 


action shotguns for all-around shooting— 
Proof-tested barrels, bolt actions—big 





Four beautiful bolt 


410 Ga. 


traps, birds and pests. 
4 Shot Repeater husky guns at very attractive prices. See also Models 73A, 
$6.95; 75, $7.25; 85, $13.95. 


$11.65 
New Features in MOSSBERG SCOPES 


OO 


Double Reticule Selective Power Tube 
Cross Hair or Post Type Any Power from 2'<X to 6X with a 
Instantly Twist of the Finger Tips 
By merely reversing reticule tube containing both This ingenious new idea meets a definite need long 
cross hair and post types you get the one desired, recognized by shooters by providing the exact power 
and needed under varying light conditions required for various distances. 


Write for new catalog of Rifles, Guns and Scopes. 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc., 3411 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 














Have You Bought 
HOPPE’S for 
Your Gun? 








— = — 


er MeareaT s 
$4 \ 








Needed for Protection 





G* them now. Hoppe’s ———— 
No. 9 to remove bore 
leading or metal fouling, 
firing residue and prevent 
rust. Hoppe'’s Gun \Clean- 
ing Patches to apply No. 9— 
convenient, right fit, do their 
job right. Hoppe’s Lubrica- 
ting Oil to speed up the 
gun’s working parts, save 
wear, and to clean and pol- 
ish. Protection. Time savers. Labor savers. ‘Get them 


. Wollensak Optical Co., 660 Hudson Ave., 
with your ammunition, at your regular dealer’s. Frank 
Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 


Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. 2315 N. 8th St. VA) O L L E N § yAN K 


| WIN TROPHIES NOW 


WITH MY WOLLENSAK SPOTTING SCOPE 
ONLY $14.00 — TRIPOD $7.50 EXTRA 


I couldn’t afford a high-priced scope, but I needed a good 


one. A friend let me try his Wollensak. Boy, does that bring 
the target up close! Magnifies it 20 times; shows a .22 hole in 
the black at 100 yards. Now I spot every shot—easy to out- 
shoot fellows who used to beat me regularly. Order one 
yourself on trial—return it if your score doesn’t leap up- 
wards. At dealers or direct, postpaid (or C. O. D.). Order 
now. Write for Free Literature. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Phila., Pa. 

















Let your NEXT be an 


IVER JOHNSON 


of many 
are 


















DOUBLES 
as low as $32.00 
CHAMPION SINGLE 
as low as $9.00 
SELF COCKING SAFETY RIFLE 
as low as $5.75 
TARGET REVOLVERS 
as low as $10.00 


All good stores sell Iver Johnson Firearms. 
For information covering our complete line of 
firearms send for Folder 52A. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


Established 66 Years 











a choice 
and all 
to 


There’s 
models 
guaranteed 
give complete 
satisfaction. 


43 River St. Fitchburg, Mass. 





New York Branch, 85 Chambers St. 
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Viola Siedhoff, left, women's 
champion, talks it over with 
Mrs. E. C. Crossman, runner-up 


HILE the whole picture of the 
W iniva National Skeet Champion- 

ships is fresh in mind, I wish to 
set down some of my impressions. The 
third National, held at the Blue Rock 
Gun Club near Detroit, Mich., added an- 
other to the already long list of success- 
ful, competitive skeet events. The per- 
formance of the traps was excellent, and 
the entire shoot ran smoothly. Those 
who had anything to do with the ar- 
rangements, management, or operation 
of the shoot deserve hearty congratula- 
tions. 

While I am giving a list of new na- 
tional champions, there is no need of go- 
ing into the scores in detail. Although 
the score of the new all-gauge national 
champion was the same as that of last 
year, my impression is that the general 
run of scores was higher, by quite a mar- 
gin, than at Saint Louis. I believe this is 
true because of the excellence of the 
shooting conditions, and because an ad- 
ditional year of angle shooting, so-called, 
had allowed most competitors to become 
fully accustomed to the peculiarities of 
the revised layout. 

The eight-field layout the Detroit spon- 
sors provided was unquestionably the 
finest yet built. Its superiority over the 
six-field layout was clearly demonstrat- 
ed, and removed all doubt that, in the 
future, multiple skeet fields should be in 
units of four. Dividing the fields was 
another improvement. Each had its sep- 
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Odis Walding, 1937 
national champion 
He scored 248 out 
of a possible 250 
to gain his title 


Frank R. Kelly, of 
New Jersey, smiles 
just after winning 
thechampionship in 
the 20 gauge class 





arate pair of trap houses. While the low 
house of one field was not far enough 
from the high house of the adjoining 
field to waste space, the two were far 
enough apart to keep the noise made on 
one from disconcerting the shooters at 
the other. After all, skeet shooting is 
not a test of how much outside disturb- 
ance a shooter can stand and still hit 
targets. The advantage of having multi- 
ple fields apart from each other is well 
worth the added expense. 
Disappointment was expressed in some 
quarters that the entry list was not 
larger. But I feel that, in the National, 
quality is more important than quantity. 
We should have, in the Nationals of the 
future, the best representation of top 
shots from various sections that it is 
possible to get together. Every time 
some nationally famous skeet performer 
fails to reach the Nationals, a vacancy 
is felt that cannot be filled by any ordi- 
nary, hit-or-miss shooter. There always 
should be a way to encourage the aver- 


age shot who wants to compete with th: 
big figures in the game, but, when a 
tional champion meets and defeats th 
largest possible list of topnotchers, 
victory is more convincing than it wi 
be otherwise. 

Close to 250 started the three-day, 
gauge event, but this number dwindled 
to 199 as shooters down the list decided 
not to finish. The original number was 
just a comfortable entry for the eight- 
field arrangement, but, by speeding 
things up, 400 shooters could be hand 'ed 
in a shooting day. In national s! 
championships, 400 competitors 
about right. A larger list of ent 
proves little, for the real goal is to 
tain national representation of the 
the game has produced, and then ¢ 
this group of topnotchers a fair cha 
to battle it out. 

The big disappointment of the t! 
National, to those who understand h¢ 
underlying principles that have md 
skeet a success, was the failure of 
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— 
No. 5 oversible 
frant sight. $1.75. No 
sight for hi-power 
hunting rifles. 
$11.50. 
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(3! The best 


\ 


way to make 
your shots count— 


use 


_YMAN SIGHTS 


World’s finest sights—for all guns 


i't let missed shots spoil your hunting for the sake 
1 pair of Lyman Sights designed for best results 
h your gun. We'll be glad to advise suitable sights 
model and caliber of your rifle. 


rite us the make, 


ie 





9B Reversible 
48 microm 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


\ sight for soert: 
$4.50. 85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


rifles. 























NINE Different Chokes 
With One Barrel! 


FITTED AND 
DELIVERED 
$16.00 


Fit the pat- 







tern to the 

shooting with a 

POLY CHOKE. 

Makes one gun right 

for all requirements. Instantly adjusted with 
the fingers. Send for folder OL today. 


THE POLY CHOKE CO. 
FRANKLIN AVE. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Alicock-Lai; & Westwood Co., Ltd. Toronto distributors 
lor Canada and British Possessions. 


WHAT CARTRIDGE 
for hunting this fall? 


Are you wondering what type of am- 
munition, or gun, is best suited to your 
own individual requirements? Would 
you like impartial, experienced advice? 























Let us send you free information about 
our “personal-help” advisory service. 
For nine cents in stamps we'll also send 
a sample copy of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN, the exclusive “guns and 
gunning” monthly magazine. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
85S Barr Building Washington, D. C. 


BELZ SHOOTING GLAS 


“As Necessary As Sights On Your Gun’”’ 
Equipped with genuine SHARPSITE toric ground 
and polished lenses. Sharpens your vision 
protects your eyes from 
glare, ricocheting shot, ‘‘blow-backs.”’ 


BELZ POLARIZED GLASSES 
eliminate glare and eye-strain. Clear 
underwater vision. 15-day Trial with 
plain glasses. Write for booklet Today. 
2K E. N.Y.C. 





W.H.B 
BIG GAME HUNTERS 
TAXIDERMY 


To my thousands of fly fishing friends I now offer my 


25 years of experience in big game head and rug 
mounting. My Taxidermy reproduces in detail, both 
exact anatomy and life-like expression. It will last a 
lifetime. sing the most modern methods, I have 
personally mounted as many big game heads as any 
man my age. I guarantee satisfaction or your money 
back. Prices are very reasonable, and price list will 
be mailed upon request. Or send any wild game 
trophy and see what a lifetime of experience will do 
in mounting it. Full information free. 


oO 


8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit. Mich. 
Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 
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| referees to enforce the gun-position rule. 





| 





|} erees and the governing body, 


| skeet 
portant rule 


Never, in a big, official match, has the 
gun-position rule been more consistently 
violated, or violations more consistently 
condoned. While it seems a pity to spoil 
what might be an entirely favorable re- 
port of an otherwise splendid event, this 
matter is altogether too important to 
pass over. Apparently, a skeet crisis is 
at hand, which, unless faced and over- 
come, will be the undoing of the sport. 

Many shooters come to the Nationals 
to see what official skeet looks like when 


| shot under the auspices of the govern- 


ing body and, presumably, in accord- 
ance with official rules. As local shoots 
follow the example set at the Nationals, 
the latter should take care to live up 
to the highest standards of skeet-rules 
interpretation. No one can estimate the 
damage done the future of skeet when, 
at a national shoot, where everything is 
supposed to be exemplary, nearly 10 
percent of the shooters outface the ref- 
and vi- 
olate the one rule that makes skeet a 
distinctive shooting sport. Aside from 
the greater diversity of shooting angles, 
the fundamental difference between 
and trapshooting is the all-im- 
requiring the shooter to hold 
his gun like a practical field-shot until 


| his mark is seen in flight. 





ELAYED timing was put into skeet 

rules to assist the referee in detect- 
ing violation of the position rule, and to 
remove the danger of “pull-bang” skeet, 
in which the gun-position rule is practi- 
cally unenforceable. Therefore, when he 
gun-position rule is ignored, and shooters 
are allowed to shoulder their guns, skeet 
immediately reverts to a slow version 
of trapshooting, and its individuality, 
as well as its goal, is lost. 

Many feel that the situation is already 
out of hand. However, I believe the sit- 
uation can be corrected if action is 
taken at once, because a large percent- 
age of those who violate the gun-posi- 
tion rule do so unconsciously. The few 
times at Detroit that referees did warn 
erring shooters, the warning was ac- 
cepted, first with surprise, and then with 
the proper spirit of sportsmanship. 

There are those who say, “Throw out 
Rule 3, and delayed timing. The rule is | 
hard to interpret, and harder to en- 
force.” But, if you throw out Rule 3, 
you have thrown away the best in skeet, 
and the whole structure of the sport may | 
eventually crumble. There is still time | 
for the N. S. S. A. to get a new grip on | 
this vital situation, but it can do it only | 
by strictly enforcing the rules as they | 
are written. 

A young shooter, who traveled half- | 
way across the continent to see his first | 
national skeet shoot, spoke of the viola- | 
tors of the gun-position rule: “If they | 
can get away with it, more power to 
them, but, believe me, if they can, so 
can I.” This shows the danger of an 
indifferent attitude toward enforcement 
of Rule 3. 

On the first day of the open all-gauge 
event at Detroit, reports began to circu- | 
late that the advisory board had the 
previous evening voted to change two 
rules. According to reports, only eleven 
of the thirty-odd members of the ad- 
visory board and three of the seven di- 
rectors of the National Skeet Shoot 
Association were present. Even with the 
sketchy attendance, it will be interest- 
ing to learn whether the board of di-| 
rectors will recognize the eleven advisors | 








as an action-producing quorum, and, if 
so, just how few advisors are needed to 
vote on rule changes. 

The changes voted on by the advisory 


board at De- (Continued on page 66) | 
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as the airplane 


With each succeeding year, 
Savage Model 99 Hi-Power 
Rifles grow more in keeping 
with modern trends. 


Consider their smooth, flow- 
ing lines and freedom from 
projecting parts. Like the 
eee of the airplane, 
these simple curves serve a 
practical purpose. They make 
the rifle easier to carry, easier 
to handle. Their beauty is the 
result of good functional design. 


Sportsmen like the Model 99 
Lever Action because it per- 
mits firing successive shots 
with extreme easeand regres 
Head and rifle can be held 
more steadily. Vision is unin- 
terrupted. Sights can more 
easily be kept in alignment 
with the mark. 
Designed purely from 
the standpoint of hunt- 
ing ~ een 
trimmed of all excess 
weight and bulk —as 
good to look at as they 
are easy to handle— 
these rifles are modern 
sporting arms. 


SAVAGE 
CALIBERS 
-300 & .250/3000 


are modern high speed, 
flat trajectory car- 
| any me snonmy suited 
for hunting deer and 
similar game. 


Nine Styles 
Five Calibers 
Illustrated, Model 99T, 
an ideal deer rifle. 


oS END FOR 


FREE CATALOG 


Describes all Savage 
Hi-Power Rifles — Lev- 
er Action, Bolt Action; 
.22 Rifles; Shotguns — 
Single & Double arrel, 
Over and Under, & 
Automatic. 








SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION ! 
Dept. 532, Utica, N.Y. i 
Kindly send me your catalog, free. I 
+ ot 
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Name 
Address 
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Hunting and fishing can 
be more fun in all kinds 
of weather when you wear 
a comfortable Brown's Beach Jacket or Vest. 
Sportsmen everywhere say that no other gar- 
ment can so completely keep out wind, rain, 
snow or cold. The soft wool fleece construction 
keeps out the weather and keeps in body 
warmth. A Brown's Beach Jacket is perfectly 
quiet in the woods, can’t catch on brush, won't 
ravel or tear. The elastic weave won't “bind” 
the arms—gives perfect freedom of action. 


There are 5 styles in Coats and Vests, sizes 36 to 
50. Above is the new Zipper Jacket, in Oxford 
grey or navy blue. Below is the famous Brown's 
Beach Jacket with snap fasteners (no buttons to 
pull off). Wear a Brown's Beach Vest under 
your hunting coat. 

If your dealer doesn’t carry Brown's Beach 
Jackets, send us his name and we will send 
you FREE illustrated 
folder of styles and 
prices. 








BROWN‘S BEACH 
JACKET COMPANY 
51) Chandler St. 


Worcester. Mass. 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTpoor LIFE 


GUNS 
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1937 NATIONAL CHAMPIONS 


I oitcsincnomttl Odis Walding, Cal. .0.........cccccces 248X250 

All-Gauge Team .......... Roseland Community, NJ, ............ 1213X1250 

Ter IEDs cciecidisceeieeicettal Pomme Ti, Tei, TAD, eccecscstnicncecensess 99X100 (25X25) 
Small Gauge ........000.. Don Sperry, Mich, .cccccccccccsccsoscsscocss 98X100 
Sub-Small Gauge ........ Don Sperry, Mich.  .........cccccoocsccseers 96X100 (24X25) 
IID acsacscdibscinatstictvns Viola Siedhoff, Kan. .....ccccccecccecceee 95X100 (24X25) 

DI cctnctcietldacccsstnlorecate Pa TN, GN caisicccnsiccnssctsacessere 99X100 

Sub-Junior ........c.cccceeee Clayton Boardman, Ga. ................ 42X50 

Father and Son ............C. G, and Bobby Parker, Okla. 485X500 

High-Over-All ......... Don Sperry, Mich. 536X550 

Professional oe. be reere ee 243X250 





The Future of National Shoots 


(Continued from page 65) 


troit are not drastic. One was a change 
in Rule 4 to require all the members of 
a squad, when firing at Station 8, to 
shoot the high-house target before the 
low. This was done in the belief the 
safety of spectators and other members 
of the squad would be increased. Here- 
tofore, it was possible for a man to turn 
toward his squad mates with his loaded 
gun between shots. Now, it seems to me, 
he will have time to throw his gun back 
over his shoulder toward the others in 
his squad while awaiting the low-trap 
bird. Still, if the vote of the advisory 
board does make skeet safer, I am all for 
it. 

The second change involved Rule 8. 
The board favored scoring the result of 
shooting at the first target of a double, 
even though the second target comes 
out broken or not at all. That is the way 
the rule used to be. It was changed only 
to make the refereeing easier. 

As I understand it, the only difference 
between the present advisory committee 
and the former one is that the original 
one was appointed because the members 
possessed knowledge of the fundamentals 
of skeet, and the present one was elected 
because the various members were promi- 
nent in their home states. Many of the 
new board are highly capable, and can 
well replace some of the older group, 
but others of the new group lack proper 





Jackie Horton, new junior national champion 


background. Again, as I understand it 
this new advisory board has no more 
power than the old one. It can vote to 
recommend, but cannot vote to chang: 
This set-up seems harmless enough until 
the scene of final, rule-making action is 
considered, for, of the seven members of 
the board of governors of the N.S. S. A 
that will ostensibly vote on the advisory 
board’s recommendations, three are inex- 
perienced in skeet background. And three 
others, as far as I know, do not own a 
shotgun. One of the latter three, as far 
as I know, never saw a round of regula- 
tion skeet, and the other two were not 
registered with the N. S. S. A. in 1936. 

Because of the position I held in the 
past, it is embarrassing to write on skeet 
matters so frankly. I would much prefer 
to write about the skeet banquet that 
was held at Detroit the Friday night 
before the shoot ended. It is at such a 
function that the success of skeet, as a 
national sport, is really recorded. 

Before the Detroit shoot ended, a 
campaign was afoot to set Tulsa, Okla., 
as the site for the 1938 National. From 
what I have seen of the Oklahoma folk 
in times past, with their spértsmanship 
and good-fellowship always of the first 
order, I feel that a national champion 
ship would be perfectly safe in their 
hands. But right here, the N. S. S. A 
faces a problem that is vital to the fu- 
ture of competitive skeet. 

The center of our skeet population 
probably is located somewhere in thé 
quadrangle made by Saint Louis 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis 
It probably will remain there some time 
Many feel that the time has come to 
establish permanent grounds somewhere 
in this area for the National. It is ar- 
gued that this will eliminate the need 
for building, each year, an expensiv« 
new plant. I have always considered it 
inadvisable for one organization to gov- 
ern both trapshooting and skeet, but 
the idea of hiring part of the American 
Trapshooting Association grounds as a 
permanent site for the annual skeet 
championships is worth considering. Thé 
cost for the first year might be higher 
than normal, but, in the following years 
the move would prove not only economi- 
cal, but practical. The sale of life mem- 
berships to the N. S. S. A. could be made 
to solve the financial problem. 

Let’s hear what the advisory board has 
to say.—_ Wm. Harnden Foster. 
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GUN BARGAINS! 


=] WINCHESTER 94 


Brand new, very latest model, 94 
Winchester, 7 shot carbines, in the two 
most popular calibers, 30 /30 and .32 


50 Special, 20” barrel, 
27=° with streamlined ram 
front sight and hood. 
Will handle all the latest high-speed 
loads. All packedin evtainaladiaes 
sealed cartons, 64 lbs. These rifles 
will shoot the amazing 110 grain 
high-speed mushroom bullet for 
small game; also the 150, 165 and 
170 grain and the new sensational 
180 grain belted bullet forbiggame. 


Remington 25A [> 


The Model 25A Remington rifle is a 10 
shot repeater that will ‘‘get’’ anything 
from woodchuck to small deer up to 
300 yards. It is the lightest 25/20 or 
32/20 caliber repeater on the mar- 
ket, weighing only 5'/2 tbs. Model 
25A_ Remington, 25/20 or 32/20 
caliber, 24” barrel rifles. Model 
25R Rem. 25/20 or 32/20 cal. 
Carbines, 18',” 5\ 


barrels. ALL 
These rifles will shoot all new 








































ONE PRICE 
high-speed cartridges! 
p ba 
»mew.. 
WIN. Mod. 92 Car- 
WIN. Mod. 92. Rifle, 
24’ barrel . . ° 
$2.00 Bupeelt pee on C. O. D.’s. 
A Million Cartridges For Sale—Stamp For List 


New Live Leather 1” 
Gov't Sling Straps, ea. 
24% 
Saco cal. 
= 26% 
FREE ! latest catalog on Rifles, Ammunition, 
Guns, Target Pistols, Revolvers, etc. 


Colt New Service 
WIN. Mod. 92 Rifle, 34) 40 ‘cal. 2625 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 





or or 45 cal. 
24” barrel 
32 20 ‘cab 2825 
L-52 Warren St., New York City 














Other Styles ~ 5 
as low as 9.9 
Ideal private cabinet to keep 
guns, tackle, clothing, etc., 
n clean dry place, securely 
locked against intrusion 
Made of heavy emnee steel 
Cylinder type loc 2 keys 

cluded. Dim. ti high, 
30” wide, 12” deep. 

Only 216.95 

In green or brown finish 
$2.00 extra for mahogany 
or walnut woodgrain finish. 
F.O.B. Chicago. Send 25% 
leposit. Bal. C.O.D. Order 
from this ad, 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
CATALOG FREE 
Complete line metal cabi- 
ts. Modern designs. Pop- 
ular finishes, for home or 
office. Low factory prices. 
Protect valuables against 
WRITE TODAY meddling, theft, dust, fire 


FARRELL STEEL CABINET CO. 
2480 East 75th St., Dept. OL, Chicago, III. 














CROSMAN 
s\LEN 


No Cleaning 
Adjustable Power 
Low Cost Ammunition 


Capable of hair-splitting accuracy. Shoots .22 

Rifled cal. bullets (pells) silently, powerfully, with 

barrel! ©o recoil, using the terrific force of compressed 

air. Power instantly adjustable—tifle may be 

used in living room. Perfectly balanced, man size 

(weighs 6 Ibs.). New ‘“‘clickless’’ Forearm and target 

stock. Marvelous for target, small game. Made in 

America—no duty to pay. Single and 20-shot repeater 
models. 


SuperPells  ® 


Best for all .22 cal. air rifles. 
Heavier, longer, more perfectly 
formed (secret process), thus 
harder hitting and more accurate. 
Made to American standards by 
American workmen. Write for 
folder. 


Crosman Arms Co.,Inc., 395 St. Paul St., 


Ask Your Denier Ze Lid 
Show You Cr 


FREE BOOK 
Containing important 
target and game shoot- 
ing facts; also Crosman 
Catalog. Write: 


Rochester, N.Y. 
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More Ducks To Hunt 


(Continued from page 15) 
not followed in every single instance. 

The case of Arizona is cited as one 
in which it was impossible to comply 
with a state’s wishes. Arizona had 
asked the month of October for the 
northern half and December for the 
southern half. The new regulations 
gave it November, which indignant State 
officials declared was robbing the State’s 
hunters of any chance to shoot a duck. 
To this, the bureau replies that, in ef- 
fect, zoning the State as recommended 
would have given it a sixty-day season. 
Distance means nothing to hunters who 
can cover 400 to 600 miles a day in an 
automobile. 

The staggered season, 
by several states, was denied by the 
bureau on similar grounds. The kill 
during a ninety-day staggered season, 
Col. Sheldon points out, ordinarily equals 
the kill during a straight ninety-day sea- 
son, 


recommended 


URTHER to refute charges ofarbitrary 

action, the bureau recently announced 
a change of procedure in drafting the 
regulations. Heretofore, questionnaires 
have been sent the states, asking for 
advice and recommendations. Next 
year, Ira N. Gabrielson, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, has an- 
nounced, representatives of the states 
will be invited to meet with federal 
wildlife officials to discuss the status 
of ducks and hunting problems. | 

On the charges that prohibition of 
sink boxes, baiting, automatic shotguns, 
live decoys, and the limitation of shoot- 
ing hours deprive hunters of getting a 
fair bag of ducks, the bureau pleads 
guilty. It admits that a man can shoot 
more ducks before 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing than he can later, and that in some 
sections of the country iive decoys seem 
more attractive to ducks than wooden 
blocks. It concedes that a hunter will 
see and shoot more ducks if he occupies 
a baited blind or a sink box than he 
would otherwise. 

The -provisions were written into the 
regulations deliberately to make it hard- 
er for this year’s duck hunters to get 
a limit bag. Politics, favoritism, or au- 
tocratic pig-headedness had nothing to 
do with the case, the bureau insists. 

The influence of present restrictions 
on season and bag, together with the 
tremendous work that has been done in 
restoring nesting grounds for the birds, 


both in this country and Canada, is be- 
ing felt. 
Thus, while restricted shooting is 


maintaining an adequate breeding stock, 
enlargement and creation of refuges as- 
sures proper conditions for future breed- 
ing and nesting. Drainage projects and 
expanding agriculture will no longer be 
able to dispossess the ducks. Only nat- 
ural disasters, such as droughts, can 
check the present increase. 

And, barring such set-backs from na- 
ture, American duck hunters, in the 
opinion of Col. Sheldon, can look for- 
ward to hearing again the wild calls of 
immense flocks in the dawn, and to pol- 
ing well-laden boats toward shore at 
dusk. Present regulations may chafe 
duck-starved hunters, and relief may 
not come next fall. But come it will. For 
the first time in years, a man so well- 
informed as Col. Sheldon, goes on rec- 
ord as saying that duck hunting will 
again take its place as one of the finest 
of American sports. 


nll 








A tradition 
as old as America 


AN ABUNDANT 
GAME SUPPLY 





Play your part in preserv- 
ing this tradition for your 
brothers in sport and for 
the sportsmen of the fu- 
ture. Always observe the 


rules of wise conservation. 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


SPORTING POWDER DIVISION 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


REG. u. 5. pat. OFF 


MEMBER OF THE 
AMERICAN WILDLIFE 
INSTITUTE 


















YOU CAN BE 


COMFORTABLE 


AND DRY 


wUS, LIGHTWEIGHT 


HUNTING BOOTS 
SNUGLACE 


This popular shoe has all 
the features of the favor- 
ite “US” Snugleg boot, ex- 
cept it carries a lacing 
closure in front at the top. 
It is made in 12-inch or 
16-inch lengths. It is net 
lined and built with shock- 
proof insole. Comes in 
men’s and boys’ sizes. 




























YUGO HUNTING SHOE 


This ideal shoe is made 
with a genuine tanned elk 
top and super quality rub- 
ber bottom. The top is so 
treated that it does not be- 
come hard even with con- 
stant wetting and drying. 
Genuine crepe rubber out- 
sole with rolled edge. 
Comes in men’s and wo- 
men’s sizes. 


ROB ROY 


This popular 15-inch 
waterproof hunting shoe 
has been standard equip- 
ment with many sports- 
men for years. The tire 
cord back stay prevents 
the back of this shoe from 
wrinkling and breaking out 
at the counter. This is a 
vulcanized product and 
will last for years. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you his line of ‘‘US” hunting and fishing 
equipment. Or write Department TAR, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc. 


Ask to see the “US” Duck Hunter’s Boot, 
which pulls on over leather shoes. 
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Land of Record Heads 


(Continued from page 81) 
anxious to try again. The forenoon 
slipped away, however, without sight of 
our coveted ram. After a hasty lunch on 
the crest, and drinking of the water that 
flowed from under a snow bed, Luke 
spotted a ram down on the other side 
of the ridge. The beast was huge, and 
carried what seemed like magnificent 
horns. 

I don’t know exactly how far away he 
was, but it seemed a mighty long dis- 
tance to us, and the rough country that 
lay between me and my quarry made it 
impossible to get closer without scaring 
him. Since Luke was sure the head was 
a fine one, I decided to try a shot, even 
though there was a gale blowing in our 
faces. I really felt I could hit the ram, 
but Luke was not so optimistic. 

“If you miss him,” he said, “duck out 
of sight. When a ram doesn’t know 
where a shot came from, he usually goes 
up.” 

Settling down comfortably, and catch- 
ing aim, I touched off the trigger. But, 
in my haste, I had failed to allow for 
the terrific wind, and missed. At the 
crack of my rifle, the ram started off at 
a brisk trot, angling toward the crest 
as Luke had foreseen. Peeping over the 
rim, we quickly estimated his course, 
and hurried along the ridge to intercept 
him. “When he comes up,” said Luke, 
“give him time to get well over the top.” 


UDDENLY the ram burst into view, its 

lordly head carried proudly on mighty 
shoulders. I fired when he was about ten 
feet over the edge. Though my bullet 
smashed into his right shoulder and 
ranged well forward, it failed to reach 
his heart. He jumped back to the edge 
of the ridge, whence he pitched to a 
ledge some forty feet below. 

As we stood there debating how best 
to get down to him, he apparently re- 
vived, and, struggling to his feet, began 
to roll and fall down the mountain side. 
When his fall was finally checked, he lay 
beside a glacier 1,200 to 1,500 feet below. 
It would have been impossible to reach 
him before nightfall. 

I felt like giving up. Here I was, after 
a trip of thousands of miles, with the 
only Dall I'd be allowed to shoot that 
year lying a ruin at the foot of the ridge. 
Luke studied the ram through my power- 
ful glasses. 

“I can see one horn,” he said, “and it’s 
all right. Maybe neither of them is 
hurt.” 

But we had to wait for morning to 
make sure. That night was a torture. I 
was up long before dawn, and it was 
scarcely light when we clambered up to 
where my ram lay. Our find was the 
biggest surprise of my life. 

Though the body of the ram was torn 
and lacerated by the fall, the great horns 
had hardly been scarred. They were as 
nearly perfect as an old ram’s can be. 
They measured forty-six and an eighth 
inches around the outside curve, and the 
span from tip to tip was twenty-six and 
a half inches. I estimated its weight at 
about 350 pounds. Luke said it must 
have been fifteen years old. So far as I 
can learn, he is the record for Alaska, 
and the curve of his horns lacked only 
one and three eighths inches of. equal- 
ing the world’s record held by the sheep 
killed by Patsey Henderson in the Yukon 
Territory in 1927. An eighth inch more 
would have given it second place. 

That one (Continued on page 69) 














THE NEW WEAVER RIFLE SCoPE 


FITS Any 






MODELS 330 
AND 440 

Brings you features found 
in many higher-priced scopes: Fully 
corrected double cemented achromatic lenses ¢ 
ing unusually brilliant field even in poor lig 
Furnished with % minute click adjustments 
with knurled locking nuts. 

No. 330—2%% X — $27.50 

No. 440—4 X — $32.50 

Other models from $4.75 to $11.70 


Write Dept. 6 W. R. WEAVER CO. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


MOUNT BIRDS 


AMIMALS- FISH: TAN HIDES- MAKE NOVELTIES 


7 GREAT BOOKS! 
H Ss Easy Lessons! 
















A COMPLETE HOME STUDY 


Have FUN mounting your own tr »phies 
Make MONEY mounting for others. 7 
Great Books tell everything starts you 
mounting first day! New simple method 

makes taxidermy easy as A-B-C’s! 
MONEY BACK! 2°: only $1, or pay 
« Dostman $1 > us post 

we . 


ntire course sent 


$s 





at once—nothing more to pay! if not 100 satis 
fied, return in 10 days and your dollar wil! be re 
funded at once. Don’t delay, send for this amaz 


ing bargain of a lifetime! Today! 
Schmidt School of Taxidermy 
Dept. 1105 Memphis, Tenn. 


GUNS rnivéici 

FREE Catalog 
We have hundreds of bargains in Shotguns, 
Rifles and Firearms of all types. Send today for 
our 86-page catalog listing these and hundreds 
of other bargains in Fishing Tackle; Tennis, 
Golf, Archery Equipment; Hunting Clothing, 
Boots, and Sporting Goods of every kind. 

GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS Co. 

1362-B Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 











FOR FOR HUNTERS 
FISHERMEN 











America’s best rifle value today 

Working parts guaranteed 1 year. Equal 

good for large or small game. Send 3c for illu 
trated catalog of full line of merchandise for hunter 

campers, fishermen and other outdoor pursuits. Also mil 

tary trappings. Lowest prices 

W. STOKES KIRK, Dept. A. 1627 N. 10th St., 


LawrenceH OLSTERS 


Hand made from heavy steer-hide. Lock 
stitched, moulded to exact fit, mahog- 
any color. Give model and barrel length 


or send tracing. $ 1 

ANY SIZE POSTAGE PREPAID 5 
No25 Send 3c stamp for Catalog. 7 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CoO.., Portland, Or: 
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Here you have all the up-to-date inf rm nati m on ne 
arms, ammunitions, sights, and sl 1 Fi deta 
f the sensational new .22 Hornet ar the Vi ari us 

Hi Speed cartridges 
Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for sn 
game, vermin, deer. and big ga me including elephant 





pb rough and technical descri every caliber g 
from the .22 short to the 
So complete is the data 


believe there is any cartridge 


te 
m cartridges that we dor 
manufactured which is r 


included in this manual. Highly import ant inf yrmat 
n sights and sight setting, velocity, bullet weig 
trajectory, energy. 

While there are 56 different rifle calibers included 
Shooting Facts, the section on shotguns fully covers t 
6 gauges—.410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10—with their variati 


in bore and load 96 pages and cover. Sent postpa 
for 25c. Write Dept. 117. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 
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Land of Record Heads 


(Continued from page 68) 


ophy would have been enough to make 
y trip a success, but I had arranged to 
int caribou and moose as well as 
1eep. I could not reasonably expect to 
‘t a record moose, but my experience 
estroyed once and for all my theory 
1at all the good game in the country 
id been shot off. 

At the crack of dawn on the day the 
100se season opened on the Skilak 
ake, Prussian and I, with Luke and 
reorge Nelson as guides, began our hunt. 
Luke suggested we spend the first day 
couting the country. We saw a great 
many bulls that seemed to me to have 
najestic heads. Luke, however, was 
nore critical, and wouldn’t let me shoot. 
The season being unusually dry, the 
moose had left the flat meadows and 
taken to the spruces and willows of the 
hills. 

On the fifth day, we found a bull that 
met with Luke’s approval. 

The range was about 175 yards, not 
too far for an accurate shot, so I took 
iim on the bull’s chest, and let go. The 


huge beast staggered under the blow, but 


failed to fall. After loping off about 
forty steps, however, he crashed to 
earth. My .30/06 bullet had found the 
shoulder. This head was wonderfully 
symmetrical, and had a spread of fifty- 
five inches. 

Before our plane arrived, we put in 
several more days trying to locate bears. 
We stumbled across two black bears that 
had prinre fur, and I got both of them as 
they fed on blueberries. The range in 
both cases was around fifty or sixty 
yards. 

After returning to Seward by plane, we 
set out for Circle Hot Springs and cari- 
bou. Leaving Mrs. Learned and Mrs. 
Elwell in Seward, Prussian and myself, 
with our guides, flew to Fairbanks, then 
took an automobile the remainder of the 
way to Circle. 

Caribou migrations were just starting. 
Milling around restlessly, the smaller 
herds were slowly forming into one 
great, southbound horde. We saw thou- 
sands of caribou. Luke, with ever criti- 
cal eyes, picked out a handsome bull for 
my trophy. I cracked down at ninety 
yards, and the beast never moved from 
his tracks. 

Luke was well-pleased with the head 
he selected, pointing out that these ant- 
lers possessed double “shovels” instead 
of only one as is usually the case. These 
shovels, he explained, are used by the 
animal in brushing away snow so it 
can reach the moss and grass growing 
beneath. 

When we reached Seward again, we 
had spent five weeks in Alaska’s wonder- 
ful game country. We had proved to our 
own satisfaction that this northern land 
still has splendid heads and wonderful 
trophies for hunters who care to take 
them. 


Practical Conservation 


RACTICAL conservation is being 
Pesrriea on in Wisconsin schools where 

it is part of the prescribed curricu- 
lum. At Antigo, a group of junior-high- 
school boys have formed a club, and, 
on their own initiative, are developing a 
180-acre tract of land on which they 
have planted 56,000 pine and spruce 
trees. They receive no school credit for 
this extra work, but are enthusiastic and 
untiring conservationists. 
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Get Warmer, Better 
Wool Hunting Clothes 


RESS to go out and hunt—and stay out—regardless of 

cold and rough weather. Be warm, comfortable, thor- 
oughly protected. Have the right fit, looks, long wear. 
Hunt in famous mountain-made—for 107 years—Woolrich 
Clothes. Pure wool, carded, spun, dyed, woven, fulled, 
water repellent and made up into your garments—correctly 
designed—by Woolrich experts who hunt, fish, camp and 
hike the mountain trails of the old Allegheny pinelands 
that surround our village. 

Take your choice in style and price. Hunting coats, 
cruisers, cossack and parka jackets, breeches, long pants, 
vests, hat-caps, caps, socks, mittens—and especially hunt- 
ing shirts, in plaids, checks and plain. Mackinaw coats, too. 
Weights and colors to suit you. Ask your dealer to show 
you Woolrich Hunting Clothes—the genuine, with trade 
mark in every garment. For free catalog, send us the cou- 
pon below. 





















No. 6b & w. 14- 
oz. Hunting Shirt in 
big plaid—choice of 
colors. Right, No. 
106 check hunting 
shirt with concealec 
zipper—color choice. 
Plenty of others 
full price range. 

Get warm Woolrich red-top ribbed 
_, ae orste oo] « rc 77)" 

Woolrich complete outfit shown No 65 aa ine Get Woolrich 

here is our best red-and-black wa- No. 404 Hunting Mittens with finger 


ter-repellent 32-0z. pure wool slot for trigger hand. 

mackinaw. No. 503 Coat, lined SEND ME ONE 
sleeves and all with duvetyn, and WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 

No. 1943 Breeches with double John Rich & Bros., Dept. O. L., Woolrich, Pa. 

seat and knees: both with numer- Yes, please send me your new Hunting Clothes Catalog, FREE. 
ous special features. No. 223 Hat- 
Cap to match. 
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WESTERN 
LONG RANGE 


Inexpensive and: every gun prooftested with 

“dynamite” loads—every gun nicely fitted and 

finished—every gun “Rugged as a Grizzly Bear.” 
Catalog in colors for 6c in stamps. 


Western Arms Ithaca, N.Y. 


EXCELLENT 
PERFORMANCE 'C% 


i really low cost A 





Stevens No. 311 ‘Springfield’ Brand 
Double Barrel Shotgun 
12-16-20 Gauge and .410 Bore 


Stevens No. 94 “Springfield” Brand 
Single Barrel Shotgun 
12-16-20 Gauge and .410 Bore 


H... are two of the most popular shotguns in Amer- 

ica. Popular because field experience has proved 

them highly satisfactory in performance. They deliver 
excellent, enduring service at mighty attractive prices. 

For barrel lengths, borings, and detailed information, 

see the Stevens 

Arms Brochure. = a ee oe es oe ee as es ee 
Sent to you free g J. Stevens Arms Company 

on request. ' Div. of Savage Arms Corporation 


Dept. C-1 6, Chicopee Fal $s, Mass. 
N 





Kindly send free brochure on 
Stevens arms. 
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GUNS 
CAMERAS 
Outdoor Equipment 


1/10 of list price delivers! 
Ten months to pay! 
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We have everything you need. The 
finest sporting equipment made, 
including the best and latest 
models of all the leading makes of 
rifles, shotguns, pistols, revolvers, 
scopes, binoculars. 
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A complete line of outdoor equip- 
ment . tents, sleeping bags, 
hunting clothes, canoes, etc. In 
addition, we handle the entire lines 
of Leica, Eastman, Graflex, Zeiss 
Contax Cameras and accessories. 


“tt 


No trade-ins considered. We han- 
dle only brand new equipment. 
We ship direct from factory to 
ou. rite us TODAY for IM- 
EDIATE SERVICE! 


1937 Handbook & Catalog, 
replete with information. 
50c postpaid. 
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NATIONAL - TARGET< SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. D-23, 1253 25th St.,N.W., Wash., D. C. 











EASIER fo keep 
Guns CLEAN 


F Tate | 
OILE 


—when you use this “Rod ¢ 
with a Steel Backbone” \ - 


Here isa jointed rod with steel * 
swivel and steel joint connec- 
tion, as strongand rigid asa one- 
piecerod. With it. you completely 
clean every part of your bore. You 
end on jemuing of patches in your 
barrel. It won't unscrew at the joints 
while using, and won't break off in the 
barrel. Projecting wood ferrule prevents 


marring of muzzle. 
JOINTED 


MARBLES ,ifth nop 
(se oe 
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es —— 

- — = > —_—— 
Made in brass or steel. Comes complete with tips and 
adapter. Give calibre and length of barrel. Price, $1.25. 


One-piece rods, $1.00 each. 
MARBLE’S Anti-Rust Rope 
i 


— when satur- 
ated with Ni- 
tro-Solvent Oil 
and left in the 
s barrel will keep 
. it in perfect 
condition. State calibre or gauge. For rifles and 
shotguns, 60c. Revolvers, 30c. 


MARBLE’S Nitro-Solvent Oil 
Used by thousands of shooters. Keeps 
uns clean and oiled and in finest shoot- 
ing condition, and it costs less. In 
handy 3 oz. can, 30c, at your dealers. 
By mail, 10c extra. 
Complete catalog of Marble’s Gun 
Cleaning and other Outing Equip- 
ment sent free on request. (A-145) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Ave., Giadstone, Mich., U. S. A. 


























Old Fan-Horn 


(Continued from page 17) 


of lead throwing, during which time 
he had seen more than a dozen bucks, 
Johnny determined to get his deer 
before we returned. One morning, he 
and Mick were hiking along a familiar 
game trail, which led up the valley 
through a burn. They were still within 
sight of Mica Lake when Mick sudden- 
ly pointed ahead. In the open, and 
broadside, stood a giant buck, so close 
that they could easily discern flaring, 
fan-shaped antlers. 

Into Mick’s mind flashed a thought of 
the extraordinary deer Horace had 
described, and she whispered, “The fan- 
horn buck!” and disorganized Johnny’s 
nervous system. Realization that he 
had a most favorable opportunity to kill 
this odd deer gave him a severe attack 
of buck fever. He raised his rifle, only 
to lower it with an expression of dismay. 
Ejecting an unexploded cartridge, he 
again pointed the wavering barrel. A 
second time he dropped it, and threw 
out another good shell. Then he sank to 
the ground, and attempted to level the 
rifle over a convenient windfall. The 
buck started to walk away, without 
much concern for the invaders. John let 
drive. Mick says that the bullet struck 
a knoll 100 yards to the left. 


OVEMENT on the part of game 
sometimes relieves the first palsy of 
buck fever. John managed to place a 
bullet close enough to throw the deer 
into high gear. Then the firing pin 
clicked futilely, and a trophy vanished 
into a strip of green cover. Instantly, 
rage welled up within the young Nim- 
rod, and he ran wildly along the trail 
marked so well by broad, cloven hoofs. 
Within a slashing, something jumped. 
Not a hundred feet away was a bound- 
ing buck! John raised his empty rifle, real- 
ized it needed charging, and jammed a 
cartridge into the chamber. By this time, 
the quarry was at least 200 yards away, 
and traveling like the wind. Yet, at a 
single snapshot, the deer rolled heavily, 
and did not regain its feet. 

A minute later Johnny was looking 
down at a three-pointer. Not old fan- 
horn, but it was the first buck of his life, 
and he was quite satisfied. 

After dark on the thirteenth day of 
our fruitless hunt, Horace, Mac, and I 
dragged into the Mica Lake cabin. Mick 
said we looked as if we’d been to the 
wars. We were scratched and bruised, 
and there wasn’t a piece of clothing 
among us that hadn’t been snagged. I 
had a cracked finger, and smashed bi- 
noculars, and Mac had broken the front 
sight of his rifle. The horses were lame 
and their ribs conspicuous. We had seen 
no grizzly, not even a black bear. 

After a day of recuperation, however, 
our enthusiasm returned. Mick’s cook- 
ing was partly responsible; John’s yarn 
about the giant buck with the flaring 
antlers finished the job. 

“He was big as an elk,” John insisted. 

“It was old fan-horn, all right,” Ho- 
race declared. “And he'll go better than 
400 pounds on the hoof.” 

But, despite his growing interesf, I 
could see that Mac was a bit skeptical 
about this estimate of the deer’s weight. 

“Horace,” he said, “if you show me a 
buck that looks anywhere near 400 
pounds, we'll forget all about our griz- 
zly disappointment.” 

Horace accepted the proposition in 


earnest. At daybreak every morning he 
shook us out of our sleeping bags, and 
led us through mazes of deer trails 
Mac commandeered John’s rifle, which 
was the same as the one he had dis- 
abled. 

For three days, Mac, Horace, and I 
combed the valley floor, and climb: 
high above the foggy valley to the G: 
Range plateaus, to the west of Adams 
River. During the three days, we count: 
twenty bucks, some of which carri: 
very attractive headgear, but none was 
of a size that would save the trip for 
McKenzie. 

We returned to Mica Lake after dark 
to find Johnny excited. While trolling 
for trout in a far cove, he had seen the 
fan-horn buck watering at midday. This 
gave us something definite to go on 
Next morning, we searched out the 
tracks of fan-horn, and set out on this 
day-old trail. The fat, old buck preferred 
clean country and easy trails to difficult 
routes through the nightmares of vege- 
tation and down timber, and within two 
hours we came to where he had bedded 
down for the night. Then the way led us 
to the river-bank trails, and frequently 
the tracks showed fresh on the bars of 
gravel and clay. Finally the trail crossed 
the river, and, gritting our teeth, we 
waded waist-deep through the liquid 
ice, only to be forced to repeat th: 
crossing a short distance farther on. 

It became evident that the buck was 
making a wide circle. Too, the deer was 
keeping to secluded draws, and cover 
even though he still seemed disinclined 
to tackle the windfall areas, in which 
we would have been at a decided disad 
vantage. Perhaps he was wise enough 
to conserve his energy for a possible 
emergency. 

Horace was almost positive that he 
was only a matter of minutes ahead. It 


aa 


was long past lunch time, but none of 


us thought of food, or of the chill that 
was steadily gaining a hold on our wet 
bodies. Every sense was alert for what 
lay ahead. While we were thus wrought 
up, an animal jumped from a thicket 
close by. Rifles leaped to readiness, and 
hurriedly we separated in an effort t 
glimpse the animal. Horace spotted it 
first and held up a warning hand. 
“Elk!” he hissed. “A cow.” 


T OCCURRED to me that we mus! 

have been following the elk instead of 
fan-horn, but Horace shook his head 
and indicated the fresh trails of the tw 
animals. Although almost of equ: 
breadth, the tracks of the buck we! 
shorter and blunter than those of th 
elk cow. 

While Horace and I were studying th 
sign, Mac pushed on ahead. He probat 
ly had gone thirty paces and was out « 
sight, when we heard the report of hi 
rifle. Horace and I set out on a run, an 
found him bending low over some crin 
son patches on the grass and leaves. 

“Fan-horn?” I asked. 

Mac nodded. 

“T think so, and the biggest deer 
ever saw anywhere. He wasn’t 200 fe« 
away, but I think I hit him low. I kno\ 
how Johnny felt, now.” 

When we felt that the buck migh 
have had time to lie down and stiffer 


we took up the blood trail. But far 
horn, despite his serious injury, ha 
gone on with (Continued on page 71 
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with double - cape shoulders 
and arms. Built for ACTION 
of 26 ounce all-wool Oregon 


- game pocket across back. 
Guaranteed Waterproof 


r c & Blac k Gree n & Black Brou n & 
ck, Forest Green, Navy. 36-46 chest 


$13.50 postpaid 













eo oe fe 
ZIP-STAG! Zipper front and 
zipper game pocket in 
back. No loss of buttons. No 
fumbling with cold hands. 
Same fabric as the Cruiser 
Stag. 36 to 46 chest 

Guaranteed Waterproof 

Red nd Black Green and Black 
Forest Greer $12.50 postpaid 


Ask Your 
DEALER 
or Use 
Coupon 


MAIL COUPON IN “AD” OPPOSITE 



















TRAPP 7 s 6 in, 


REVOLVERS 


igned for Trappers, Hunters, etc. 7 Ss. construc- 
and fully guarante ed. No outfit is cx ymplete without it, 
al., Rim Fire, 9 shots. xtra heavy frame, Blue steel 
w gold sight. Checkered walnut grip. Uses 22 short, long and 
« rifle cartridges. 
HUNTER 10 inch ...... $9.75 
only $1 with order. Pay baiance to e zyreqgman. Cartridges 
FRE E for cash in full with order. Order TOD. 


WINEHOLT CO. Box 43 WOODBINE, PA. 






















| Taxidermy 


LET US MOUNT YOUR GAME 
Keep forever that thrill of the hunt or fish- 
ing party. Let the South's greatest caa- 
dermy shop mount your ani: al. SO or ene to an 
“SATE ACTI ON G trophy at low 

TISFAC GU 


ON GUARANTEED 
ore send name ress for free 
FREE GUIDE (cists ehgcing® and" preparing 
ete! Hurry! 
Taxidermy ShopofTenn.,Dept.1, Memphis, Tenn. 








CLOSE-OUT SALE U.S. FIREARMS 


Brand new, in original factory pkgs. and guar- 
teed. We bought a bankrupt’s stock and offer 
these at sensational low prices. 
32438 $7.45 
Hammerless 


191—Top break, dou- 

action, auto ejector; 
blued; 5 shot; wt. 18 
The ideal revolver for home, 
re protection or carrying. Safe 
1 sure-fire. While they last 
uur Special Price $7.45 













38 Cal. 
Yo. 194 
ible action, solid frame, 
mmer model, hand ejector; 
” nickel & blued. (regular 


10) Special Price $6.45. - 
e blued in 22 and 32 cal, same 


above in 2%” and 4” at $5.95 

few 6” in 22 & 38 Cals. blued 

nickel—3$6.95. 

Vo. 195—H & R Sportsman, Double action, 22 

; $18.95 H& R Defender, Double action 22 cal. 2%"; 
8.95. Ammunition: 22 cal.—25« -$1.00; 38—$1. % per 
Holsters: Open top + ee 75e; 6" "—95e, Flap—$1.25; 


julder—$1.75. $2 Deposit required on C. 0. D’s. None 
i to minors. New Fail Bargain Catalog, Automatics, 
fles, Shotguns, Binoculars, Telescopes, Knives etc. 
nd 3c stamp. 


£E SALES CO., ( Dept. L) 35 West 32nd St., N. Y. City 





Old Fan-Horn 


(Continued from page 70) 


surprising vigor. Straight for the river 
he had headed, resting only once in 500 
yards. At a deep stretch in the water- 
course he apparently had swum across, 
and we were forced to hike upstream a 
short distance until we reached a waist- 
deep riffle. Directly on the opposite side 
we chanced to pick up the telltale sign, 
where the buck had worked up the val- 
ley through a tangled bit of cover. About 
200 paces farther, the deer had again 
taken to the water, but this time he had 
not crossed. After wading around a 
sharp bend in the river, fan-horn had 
worked out through an alder thicket. 
There we found a profusely crimsoned 
area where he had rested. 

But we had pushed through the river 
jungles for fully a half mile more be- 
fore our ears caught the sound of inter- 
mittent struggle in the vegetation ahead. 
Spreading in a skirmish line, we closed 
in. Mac’s .300 sounded hollowly, to be 
followed by violent thrashing. But still 
that buck didn’t stay down! With sur- 
prising vitality, he regained his feet 
but, in attempting to clear a clean rise 
of land, nosed down, and lay still. 

Unquestionably, it was the fan-horn 
buck. On one side were seven points, 
on the other six, although only five 
prongs were distinctive on each antler. 
These fanned out from bladelike hubs 
that joined heavy beams. The animal 
was so gray that he might have been 
called white, and the fat on his back 
was fully two inches thick. As is some- 
times the case with an old buck that 
feeds heavily and takes life easily, the 
meat was exceptionally good. 

Even when dressed, the carcass was 
more than a load for a pack horse, but 
Horace’s larger animal managed to 
carry it to the cabin. Here the meat 
was quartered and packed on the wagon. 
At the settlement, the various portions 
were placed separately on scales which, 
I must add, were untested. What we had 
of the deer totaled 352 pounds, so you 
may draw your own conclusions as to 
how much fan-horn weighed on the hoof. 

So Mac was satisfied. Although he 
didn’t get the trophy he set out for, he 
likes to look at it this way: 

“Lots of hunters have grizzly robes, 
but there’s only one fan-horn buck.” 


A Super Refuge 


HE Malheur Bird Refuge in Oregon 
iE: one of 13 super refuges developed 

by the U. S. Biological Survey for the 
benefit of wildlife. It is composed of 
more than 165,000 acres, and lies in the 
center of a plateau 4,200 ft. high. Moun- 
tains rise high above two sides of this 
refuge which contains three lakes and 
two rivers. 

This refuge was first begun when 
Theodore Roosevelt established the three 
lakes as a federal refuge in 1908. But 
it was not until 1935 that it was ex- 
panded. Then the P-Ranch was added 
to the area. This insured an adequate 
water supply. Since then more territory 
has been included, nesting stations and 
feeding grounds have been improved, 
and a dam has been thrown across the 
Blitzen valley. ; 

Now more than 200 species of birds 
frequent this sanctuary, and many of 
them nest there. In addition, mule deer 
can be seen in the willow thickets and 
meadows, antelope on the flats, and 
beavers along the rivers. 
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E For all the sports all the time 


. wear a FOUR SEASON 
Jacket! Tailored of famous 
Burton's ADIRONDACK 
Poplin in six colors. Zipper 
pockets . .. zipper front. 


Smart! Water and wind re- 
pellent. Weighs only 17 ozs. 
Natural, Grey, Tan, Dark Green, 
Navy, Brown. $6.95 postpaid 
36 to 46 chest. r 


wear a Hirsch-Weis 
water - repellent, windproof 
Army Duck PARKA. Remov- 
able zipper hood. Full muon 
front. Utility pocket thruout && 
— 2to 46 chest oo taal 


“ Roye al, Grey, Green, 


Prdey sy vats foo Dept. “O” 
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AIRFLOW 


THE PERFECT 
AIR-COOLED PIPE 





COOL & SWEET 
TOTHE VERY LAST PUFFI! 


New, patented design makes a happy smoke a 
certainty. Study diagram. Note these features: 
1. Generous size bowl. 2. Upper cell for coolness. 
3. Lower spiral cell cleans smoke—catches all 
moisture and sludge by gravity. Weighing only 144 ounces 
—Airflow handles with balanced ease. Airflow is made of 
Selected Grain, Imported Algeri: an Briar. Hand Finished— 
Airflow is truly a pipemaker'’s masterpiece. It has no equal. 


Smoke for 10 Days on Trial 


We say the New Airflow is the finest pipe man- 


ufactured. Our introductory trial offer is a 
liberal and positive way of proving that statement for 
yourself. Words alone are inadequate. The proof is in the 
smoking. So, send for Free details of our no-risk, smoking- 
trial offer. WRITE TODAY—use coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
1 Landon & Warmer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 





{ Yes—send FREE details on no-risk, no-obligation, 1 
; smoke on trial offer. Dept. R-71 : 
; Le ee ee ae Pen ee ee ; 
: 1 
a a ee ee ! 
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HERE'S 
THE BEST 


KNIFE 


you ll ever buy 


$ q 00 


POST- 
PAID 








FOR ONLY 


COMPLETE 
WITH REAL 
LEATHER SHEATH 
SWEDISH STEEL BLADE 















This sturdy hunting knife is 814” over- 
all and fully guaranteed by us. The 4” 
blade of finest Aand-forged Swedish 
steel, beveled and engraved, takes and 
holds a razor-sharp edge. Made in one 
piece by famous Finnish craftsmen. 
Nickel silver ferrule with hard curly 
birch handle. Genuine fitted leather 
case with safety belt clasp included at 
this special price of $1.00 complete. 
Ideal ~ home or camp use. Over five 
thousand enthusiastic users in one year! 


STODDARD’S 


342 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











MAIL TODAY 
STODDARD’S 
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§ 342 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. i 

& Dear Sirs: 1 

1 Please send me, all charges prepaid, the Royal g 

g Finn Knife complete with leather case and safety g | 

1 belt clasp. Enclosed please find $1.00 in cash, check a | 
or money order. If, upon receipt, I am not ful/ | 

8 satisfied, I will return it and receive my $1.00 © | 

8 backas you guaranteed. ' 

4 ' 

@ NAME 7 

' 7 ' 

' ADDRESS n 
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Bean’s 8” Arch Support 
Moccasin 


A hand sewed moccasin made 
of high grade brown oil tan 
ned leather. The comforts of 
the old fashioned Indian 
Moceasin with added support 
of special molded arch sup 
porting Grocord rubber sole 
Excellent for snow 
and winter ports 
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6-12. Send for 
Free Sample 
of leather and 
FALL CATA- 
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4.2 
L. L. BEAN, Inc. $4.25 


| 
110 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 
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First Find Your Turnips 
(Continued from page 23) 


ceal the fact that these places were the 
birds’ natural habitat? I might as well 
give a public exhibition of my prowess 
in riddling tin cans in the center of the 
village green and expect no one to dis- 
cover I could handle a shotgun! 

Mature deliberation brought no satis- 
factory solution of these vexing prob- 
lems. I decided the only thing to do was 
to go ahead and trust my own tact and 
presence of mind to provide a way out. 

Such were my thoughts, as story 
writers used to say, as I trudged de- 
terminedly toward the Sykes farm. I 
didn’t know Mr. Sykes intimately, but 
he and I had a speaking acquaintance. 
The speaking had been almost entirely 
on his side, when he had metaphorically 
kicked me out of the swimming hole in 
his brook on a number of occasions, but 
he undoubtedly knew me by sight. So 
did all the other farmers in the neigh- 
borhood, for that matter. The swimming- 
hole episodes I considered comparatively 
unimportant, and felt that Mr. Sykes 
had less cause to consider me a public 
nuisance than had almost any of his 
colleagues. 


In Spree down the big pasture hill 
north of his house, and skirting the 
edge of the sprout land in which I had 
frequently hunted with considerable 
success, I kept under cover until I had 
worked my way around to the south of 
the barn, which cut off the view from 
his kitchen windows, finally reaching 
the big truck garden, where I was sure 
I would find Mr. Sykes’s turnip crop. 

There were no turnips there! Either 
Mr. Sykes was raising none that season 
or had planted them somewhere else. 
I retraced my steps to the sidehill, sat 
down, and surveyed the entire farm. 
To my dismay, I was forced to the con- 
clusion that my first supposition was 
correct -—turnips were definitely not 
among the many vegetables present on 
the Sykes place that fall. 

Disappointed but not discouraged, I 
started for the Pellet farm. Mr. Pellet 
was a kindly soul, but his wife was a 


tartar. Between Mrs. Pellet and Mr. 
Sykes, I would take Mr. Sykes every 
time, but necessity is the mother of 


desperation as well as invention, and I 
had no choice. I would beard the lioness 
in her den. 

I might have spared myself that 
hazard. Strange, almost unbelievable as 
it seemed, the Pellets, too, had given up 
turnips in anything but the most pica- 
yune way. They had a little row of 
rutabagas and a few of the red-and- 
white variety, but no more than we had 
in our own little vegetable garden at 
home. Yet I could have sworn that the 
season before I had seen a good acre of 
rutabagas across the road from the 
farmhouse. It was a heartbreaker. 

To add insult to injury, Mrs. Pellet 
spotted me, and came out to see what I 
was up to. At the moment, I was beat- 
ing a strategic retreat through the 
melon patch back of the barn. Her 
voice, stern and strident, brought me 
up with a round turn. 

“Hey, you!” she shouted, “What are 
you doin’ traipsin’ through my melons? 
Git out o’ there an’ git out quick, afore 
I helps you out by the seat o’ your 
pants! What are you doin’ with that 
gun around my buildings anyway?” 

“I’m only hunting, Mrs. Pellet,” I 
replied meekly. (Continued on page 73) 
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Making Money 
With Your 


CAMERA 


Here is a bran-NEW, exceptionally prac 
tical manual which will teach you many 
kinks and tricks, ways and means to take 
and sell pictures. Written entirely for the 
amateur or semi-professional camera hob 
byist, it clearly demonstrates by pictures 
and directions the principles of picture tak 
ing that bring you photos which are mar 
ketable—and how and where to sell them. 


COMPLETE, FASCINATING 
Easy To Understand 


The ingenious amateur who can learn how to 
apply some of the simple rules in this book can 
make enough money with his camera to pay for 
all his gietogpenine activities, and lay aside 
some welcome profit as well. 


THE TWENTY FIVE SECTIONS 


of the manual cover such subjects as: Photog- 
raphy Isn’t Difficult; Salable Pictures of Peo- 
ple; Dollars From Architectural Photography 
Pictures For Publication; Pictures For Roto- 
gravure Sections; Ventures In News Photog 
raphy; Syndicating Photographs; Pictures For 
The Magazines; andscape Dollars; Sellin; 
Photographs To Manufacturers; Developing an 
Printing For Others; Miniature Camera Possi 
bilities; Lantern Slides and Their Relatives 
savening, SNe Photographs; Still-Life Photog 
raphy; — ovelties; Accident 

Profits; Nature Photography; Movie Profits 

Coloring, —yieey etc.; Invisible Light 
Magic; What About Stereo Photography?; Us 

ful Accessories You Can Make; Miscellaneous 
Information. 


Send No Money Now— 
Just Coupon 


We will mail C. O. D. You pay Postma 
You risk nothing because OUTDOOR LIF 
publishes this book, and will absolutely ma 
good if you are dissatisfied. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 117 
353 Fourth Avenue, New Yor 


Send me MAKING MONEY WITH YOLlL 
CAMERA. I will pay Postman $2.00 plus a f« 
cents postage when the book arrives. You gu 
antee to return my money if I send the bo 
back in ten days. (If you prefer to enclose cas 
send $2.00). 


Orders from outside U. S. must be accompanied by $2 


OUTDOOR LIF! 


Le 
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ATEST SLEEPING BAG VALUE IN AMERICA. 
Hichest Quality Gray Duck Down filled. Warm. water- 
, windproof. IMPROVED Sleeping bags, 100” Zipper 

windflap, 72”x84” when open for Robe. 36x84” when 
for sleeping. Special features: air mattress pocket, 
all head flaps on shelter-half, compact, can be rolled 


seconds. Regular $37.50 value, Special $21.50. Same 

vith Warm Western Wool filling, regular $17.50 value, 

$ Shipped C.0.D. a or circular. ALL BAGS 
( RANTEED. Dept. OL-5 





G BAG CO. 


YOU GET Mere 


FOR YOUR FURS FROM FOX 


For 32 years trappers all over the 


1410 S.W. HARRISON ST.. PORTLAND, ORE 





country have shipped their furs to 
GEORG E I. FOX—got highest prices 
PL 5 extra on shipments of $50 
aaa ‘over. This season sen rs to 
FOX for top prices plus that 5%, 
bonus. No_ handling or commission 
charges. FREE: Trappers Hand Book, 
Shipping Tags, Authentic New Yo rk 
rice list. DE ‘ALERS AND COLLEC- 
ORS: We solicit your consignments 
to sell for your account. Buyer pays 
our commissions. Our outlets with 


manufacturers guarantee you high- 
est prices with “no expense. Write — 


GEORGE |. FOX CORPORATION 
121 W. 30th Street New York 


Thornproof & Waterproof 











MAJOR HUNTING BREECH CO. 
P.O. Box No. 12, StationD, N.Y.C., Dept. OL | 





Leather’s Best Friend 


SNOW-PROOF keeps your leather 
equipment in ready-to-use 


sport- 
condition 





softens, preserves, waterproofs Prevents 
lew. Use on leather coats, hunting 
i ski boots, gloves, caps, shoes (they'll 
1 take a polish). Odorless, colorless, 
sticky. No stains. Satisfaction or money back. In 
mark Brown cans 3% oz. 25c, 1 Ib. 75e. Sporting goods, 
or hardware dealer. 


_MIDoLETows, S. ¥. 


THE SNOW-PROOF CO. 





Bargains in Guns, Scopes, Si hts, 
Reloading Tools, Sleeping 
Cameras, Binoculars, Golf, Teauks. Fishing 
Tackle. Free Catalog 
SKIERS! Send for Free Bargain Ski Catalog. 


Clubs! Send for Free Medal, Trophy Catalog 
J.WARSHAL&SONS SSR 
















Duck Hunters—Look! 


Here s Ed ond me (the little squirt) dressed up m the best 
ducking duds you con buy They'll keep you snug ond com. 
fortoble m the wettest coldest ducking blind Rom-proof 
wind. proof keeps you worm ov toot 

IND WO MONEY - 4M we wont i your chest measure ond 
the style you lke best Eds Porke jumper with ponts of 
$8 38 complete of my Porka ship-ower style for $598 Dont 
send o cont Just poy the postman Try them on if they 
dont suit youtoo T return on} doys ond get your dough 
beck New cotolog sporting goods bergeins Free Write 





619 W. POPLAR ST YORK, PA 








by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
ives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
unting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
eer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 
nountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep- 
rations for a big game hunt—startling revelations 
bout the clothing and equipment necessary, guides, 
tc. 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 

Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Big Game Hunting 








SPORTSMEN !! 
FREE 


Write for your copy of our 
1937 Sports Catalog. 80 pages. 
8 in color. 2000 items at 
special prices. 


FREE 
TIONAL SUPPLY 


NNEAPOLIS,MINNE TA 


C°. 


Nal 


NOVEMBER, 1937 











/ HUNTING BREECHES 
j t Made to your measurements from the | 
| finest imported and domestic moleskin | 
corduroy, cotton duck, fine combed sail- 
| cloth, also woolens. Used throughout+the 
i U. 8S. with satisfactory results. Prices 
$6.50 up shippe. 1 prepaid. Your satisfac- | 
tion with a money back guarantee. (Book- 
let with samples sent free on request) 











(Continued from page 72) 


Huntin’ 
Go 


“Huntin’, be you? I guess so! 
fer my melons, you young scalawag! 
on—git out, and be quick about it!” 

“I’m not hunting for melons, Mrs. 
Pellet,” I said hotly, “I’m hunting for 
partridges.” 

“Oh, you be, be you? That’s a likely 
story! You talk like you’re a fool, an’ 
I dare say you be—but don’t try makin’ a 
fool out o’ me! Look a-here—you’re 
Mason Duncan’s boy, ain’t you?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“I thought so. Go on home now, and 
tell your father he’d better teach you 
your manners, an’ you can tell him I 
said so. Go on—make tracks! Git!” 

I made no coherent reply. The tact 
and presence of mind I had counted on 
failed to function. 


From Mrs. Pellet, I went directly to the 
Potter place. Here again I made a dis- 
covery— 


But why go on? The story of that 
dismal forenoon is too harrowing to tell 
in detail. Briefly, I found out the farm- 
ers of North Brookfield and vicinity had 
suddenly, and, for no valid reason, gone 
sour on the whole turnip industry. In 
four hour’s tramping, I failed to locate 
a single field of rutabagas, or even the 
little red-and-white ones, big enough to 
hold even a remote possibility of harbor- 
ing partridges. 

If it had occurred in this year of grace, 
1937, I should instantly have assumed 
the AAA, CCA, PWA or some other 
alphabetical agency had declared tur- 
nips definitely taboo. As it was, I could 
only sit disconsolately on a big bowl- 
der, and wonder how life could be 
cruel to an ambitious and intelligent boy. 
As I sat, I heard the occasional dull 
boom of a shotgun, loaded with black 
powder and undoubtedly fired at some 
bewildered partridge, who, like me, had 
sought turnip fields in vain and, in 
desperation, had taken to the tall tim- 
ber. It was all too terrible! 

I could have given up my dreams of 
greatness, plunged into the nearest 
cover, and gone to hunting in the old, 
ridiculous, amateurish way, but my 
heart would not have been in it. I gave 
up, and started for home. 

That evening I discovered my father 
idly turning the pages of “The Hunters’ 
and Trappers’ Guide,” which mother had 


sO 


found under my pillow when she went 
up to make the bed. 
HERE did this book come from, 


William?” he with 
parent interest. 

I told him. He glanced 
page. 

“IT see. Thinking of taking a trip to 
England soon, are you, son?” 

England? What did he mean? 

“If you’re not,” he continued dryly, 
“I don’t see the sense of spending your 
good money for an English book like 
this. What do you care about badgers 
or the kind of partridges they have over 
there? It seems to me—” 

The rest of his remarks failed to reg- 
ister. In a split second, I realized my 
folly and that still more staggering blow 
—the loss of my fifty cents! I gave up 
reading books. “Careers of Danger and 
Daring” had lost its appeal. It was prob- 
ably as dangerous as its title. Later on, 
when I went to college, I sidestepped the 
elective course in English literature of- 
fered in the curriculum. I am suspicious 
of it, even today! 
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COMFORT & 
PROTECTION 





@ “Bone-dry” pro- 
tection and “‘hidden 
comfort... 
two exclusive RED 
HEAD features . 
are “hitting the mark” with seasoned 
hunters everywhere! Rubberized rein- 
forcements right in the spots that get oom mest punish- 
ment... that’s what makes RED H EAD Hunting 
Clothes ‘‘bone-dry“’! Plenty of B. Bing . no sweat- 
ing. No. GPER “‘bone-dry”’ breeches (elastic bottom) 
or No. GPLR (lace bottom) $5.00. No. GQRH ‘’Bone- 
dry’‘ coat with “hidden hood” neatly concealed be- 
tween coat and lining, $8.25. All numbers made from 
famous RED HEAD waterproofed duck. Ask your 
dealer or write us. 


FREE BOOK 


— Many other RED 
HEAD ‘‘happy 
hunting” sugges- 
tions in our new 
booklet. Write for a 
copy today! 


RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 


921 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 
Red Head for ** Happy Hunting’’ 


RED H AD| 
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and hunting field glasses; 
all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upward. 
Telescopes, spotting and riflescopes. Mi- 
croscopes and magnifiers $1 upward. Com- 
passes. Repair work. Glasses exchanged. 
Catalog Free. Goods on approval. Address 


Nature, sport, 











TRUE TO LIFE IN COLOR ¢ 
SEND 55 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 
FLOATING DUCK DECOY e ANY 
SPECIES e 35 CENTS FOR STAKE- 
OUT DUCK e $1.00 FOR STAKE- 
OUT GOOSE ¢ POSTPAID TO YOU e 


WM-R-JOHNSON:CO-:inc- 


70 COLUMBIA ST. SEATTLE, WASH. 
HAS THE GENUINE BB 

















ONLY BENJAMIN 
COMPRESSED 
AIR PISTOL 


For Target & Smali Some -Economical—Ac- 
curate — Practical — ° 
ing Max — Velo Sate. 
with Bolt Acts Hammer Fire—Hair 


et 
Also 17 a and 22 Ss 
BB Air Rifle 6. ot BB Repeater Air Rifle 
Dealer or Direct Ne ih ense required—SA 
Genuine CompressedAir Pistois&Rifles 
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or Shootin ng 8 
ket. Full Details—Targets—Free—Write Todayfor ting 88 onthe mar- 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 621 N. B’ way, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


The Best 
For 








IRIS SHUTTER 
SIGHTING DISCS 


Bul. s aed RIFLEMEN WHO 
THE DISTINCT 
ADVANTAGES 










tra discs to CAR 
and LOSE. No multiple holes! 
No € ) ZERO apertures! Simply OPEN or 
re most suited to prevailing 
Order 


vr 
° ary stops! 
rs LA e Iris Shutter for ape 
shoc a ohy conditions, TARGET ad HUNTING dises $2.25. 
through de aler or direct. Fold 


MERIT GUNSIGHT ‘COMPANY, DEPT. L 
1636 Jaynes Street Berkeley, California 
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ishes That Make Cooks Popular 


cooked game is no reason to 

suspect him of being a “meat 

hunter.” It is the way he 
shoots that determines whether he is a 
sportsman or a game hog. When a 
sportsman takes his game in a legiti- 
mate manner, he has every right in the 
world to enjoy it to the limit, and I hope 
the recipes I am giving here will add to 
the pleasures of hunting by increasing 
enjoyment of the game after it is 
cooked. 

I have eaten game dishes in many 
parts of the country, and it has been my 
habit to ask for recipes of those I found 
particularly tasty. From this assort- 
ment, I am selecting a few that I con- 
sider the best for preparing our more 
common species of wild game. 


QUAIL 


Quail on Toast. Skin the quail, and cut 
it in half. Dust with flour. salt and pep- 
per, and brown in deep fat. Remove the 
quail, and pour off most of the fat. Add 
flour, then water, to the remaining fat to 
make gravy. Replace the quail in this 
gravy and cook slowly until tender. 
Serve on buttered toast. 

Quail on Toast No. 2. Rub dressed, 
whole birds inside and out with butter, 
salt, and pepper. Truss legs and wings 
with slices of bacon. Put in roasting 
pan with 1 tablespoonful of butter and 2 
tablespoonfuls of water for each bird; 
cook in a hot oven until done. Have but- 
tered slices of toast ready. Place a bird 
on each slice. Put a little more butter, a 
little water, and the juice of one lemon 
(for four quail) in the roasting pan, 
simmer 3 minutes, and pour over breasts 
of quail as they lie on toast. Garnish 
with parsley, and serve quickly while 
hot. 


xe because a man is fond of 


DOVES 


Steamed Doves. Dress and clean the 
whole birds. Rub with salt, and put ina 
heavy roaster. Cook on top of the stove, 
not in the oven. Put % cup of water and 
% cup of butter (for four doves) in the 
roaster, and steam for 30 minutes. Then 
pour 2 tablespoonfuls of Worcestershire 
sauce over the doves, add 1 cup of mush- 
rooms, % cup of sherry wine, dust the 
birds over with flour, sprinkle them with 
paprika, and continue to steam until 
tender. This recipe is equally suitable 
for quail and guinea fowl. 

Doves on Toast. Rub four dressed 
doves with salt and pepper, and make a 
dressing of 1 cup of hot, mashed pota- 
toes, 1 cup of stale bread, salt, pepper, 
marjoram, one minced onion, 1 table- 
spoonful of butter, and the yolk of one 
egg. Moisten dressing slightly with 
water, stuff doves, put them breast-up 
in the roaster, and pour in 1 qt. of water 
in which two stalks of celery have been 
cooked. Discard the celery. Roast until 
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the doves are tender, remove from oven, 
and let cool. Sprinkle with flour, add a 
little more salt and pepper, and brown 
quickly in bacon fat. Remove the doves 
from the fat, add some butter to fry pan, 
together with liquor from the roaster, 
and thicken with flour. Lay doves on 
dry toast, and pour this gravy over them. 


PHEASANT 


Pheasant en Casserole. Cut pheasant 
into serving pieces and coat them thick- 
ly with a mixture of % cup of flour, 1 
tablespoonful of powdered sage, 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt, and 4% teaspoonful of 
white pepper. Brown meat in hot bacon- 
fat, then lay in a casserole and cover with 


slices of bacon. In a separate pan, melt 
% cup of butter, stir in 6 tablespoonfuls 
of flour, and add 4 cups of milk, stirring 
constantly. Bring this sauce to a boil 
and pour it over the pieces of meat in 
the casserole. Bake in a moderate oven 
until tender—about 2 hours. 

Baked Pheasant. Brown the seasoned 
bird whole in bacon fat, turning fre- 
quently so all sides are browned. Use 
no stuffing, but place inside each bird one 
stalk of celery, one onion, one apple, and 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter. Then lay the 
birds in a large casserole or roaster and 
add 1 lb. of butter for every 5 lb. of meat. 
Bake in a hot oven 400 degrees Fahren- 
heit for about 2 hours. Remove and 





a tump line attached 

to my pack sack, a 50- 
lb. pack would punish me 
severely on an all-day 
hike. The straps tended 
to stop circulation in my 
arms, and_ invariably 
would cut my shoulders 
once [ started to perspire. 
After i attached the tump 
line to my pack, I could 
pack 80 to 90 lb. all day 
without tiring, because 
the tump line takes a 
strain off the shoulder 
straps. 

In using a tump line, 
the hiker tends to lean 
ahead at an angle, which 
causes the load to rest 
easily on the breadth of 
the back and upper hips, 
and not to hang painfully 
from the shoulders. 

To make a tump line, 
cut out a wide band of 
soft leather or light can- 
vas about 3 x 18 in., and 
attach a strap to each 
end. To your pack sack, 
rivet or sew short pieces, 
containing buckles. So 
locate the buckles that, 
when the straps of the 
head band are attached 
and the pack is fully loaded, the 
straps will just clear your shoulders. 
This allows you to carry the heaviest 
possible load without having’ the 
straps dragging on your shoulders. 
Rings and cinches may be used in- 
stead of buckles, if you wish. A pack 
board can be carried in the same way. 


Bis tums I began using 








Tump Line for Easy Packing 


Using a tump line on the trail. The hiker leans ahead at 
an angle, thus easing the tiresome strain on his shoulders 


When you do not care to use the 
band, either drop it down on your 
chest, or throw it back out of the 
way. Your pack will feel lightest 
when you can slip your finger in be- 
tween the strap and your shoulder. 
In hard going, grasp the straps with 
both hands.—Allan M. Learned. 
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discard celery, onion and apple. Pheas- 
ant meat is likely to be dry unless good 
quantities of butter are used. The'celery, 
apple, and onion give a delicious flavor. 
A slightly different flavor can be ob- 
tained by using inside each pheasant 
one stalk of celery, and a handful of 
uncooked cranberries. 


WILD DUCK 


Roast Duck. Prepare the duck and its 
stuffing the day before they are to be 
cooked. After the duck has been cleaned, 
rub inside and out with vinegar. Ten 
minutes later, rub inside and out with 
salt and pepper. To make stuffing, fry 
one minced onion and one small clove 
of garlic in butter until light brown. 
Mix %4 cup of tomato juice with 2 cups 
of stale, broken bread, and % cup of 
mashed potatoes. Add two chopped, 
boiled eggs, 1 teaspoonful of sage, % 
teaspoonful of salt, and 4 teaspoonful 
of pepper. Mix with fried onion and 
garlic. Stuff the bird with this mixture, 
and place on ice until the following 
day. Bake in a covered roaster with % 
cup of hot water in the pan. Lay duck 
breast-up and cover breast with six thin 
slices of fat bacon. Cook in a moderate 
oven until tender, allowing about 20 
minutes for each pound of weight. Boil 
sweet potatoes until done, cut them in 
half, and lay in the roaster, beside the 
duck, to brown during the last half hour 
of cooking, and serve with the duck as 
a garnish. 

Mallard Duck with Brown Rice. Cook 
2 cups of wild rice, or brown rice, in 12 
cups of water and 1 teaspoonful of salt. 
When rice is tender, drain until grains 
are separate and dry. Fry two stalks of 
celery and one chopped onion in 3 ta- 
blespoonfuls of butter until light brown. 
Mix onion and celery with rice, and add 
two chopped sweet peppers and 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of salt. Salt and pepper the 
duck, and stuff. Lay in roaster with % 
cup of boiling water, and a dash of pap- 
rika. Reduce heat after the first hour, 
then cook until done. 

Roast Duck Cracker Style. Make a 
stuffing of equal parts chopped apples, 
chopped celery, and stale bread crumbs. 
Season with salt and white pepper, and 
moisten with water. Stuff the duck, and 
cover the breast with bacon strips, and 
roast. When the duck is nearly done, 
pour % cup of sherry wine over it. 
Finish cooking and remove the duck 
from the pan. Add 1 cup of mushroom 
soup to the gravy in the roaster, and 
thicken with flour. Season with salt, 
pepper, and paprika. 

Wild Duck and Sauerkraut. Use large 
ducks, such as mallards. Soak the duck 
two hours in cold, salt water and % cup 
of vinegar. Dry duck and place in re- 
frigerator until the following day. For 
stuffing, cook 1 qt. of sauerkraut, two 
apples, one onion, all chopped fine, and 
a small piece of spareribs. Cook 1 hour, 
remove spareribs, and stuff the duck. 
Cover the breast with bacon, and brown 
% hour in a hot oven, then finish cook- 
ing in slow heat until tender. 


GOOSE 


Roast Goose. Boil and mash six po- 
tatoes. Add to them one minced onion, 
1 teaspoonful of sage, 1 tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, 1 tablespoonful of 
melted butter, and one beaten egg. Re- 
move some of the fat from inside the 
goose, and melt on top of the stove. Rub 
the goose inside and out with salt and 
pepper, stuff with dressing, and dredge 
with flour. Place in roaster, add the 
melted fat, and brown goose in hot oven 
for % hour. Then reduce the heat and 
roast until tender, allowing about 20 
minutes per (Continued on page 76) 
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@ It’s a great feeling to find the 
whiskey that you’re glad to settle 
down with. And Bushmills is my 
choice. Pll have to admit the first 
drink of Bushmills made me won- 
der — the flavor was so unusual! 
There was something about it that 
fascinated me. And now, after hav- 
ing tried the seventh drink, I’m 
glad to pass the good word along. 
If you want whiskey well aged 
(Bushmills is nine years old) — 
rich, full, soft, and smooth — take 
my advice, try Bushmills. You'll 
agree it’s the de luxe whiskey from 
Ireland. And that’s saying every- 
thing! 
ROBUST AS OLD RYE 
MELLOW AS OLD BOURBON 
TANGY AS OLD SCOTCH 


YOUR GUIDE TO E> GOOD LIQUORS 





WHISKEY THAT HAS EVERYTHING 


SHAW IMPORT 





This adver 


is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or ase thereof is illegal 





NOVEMBER, 1987 
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Its a Great 
Olthte lesley 


Light 





Coleman 


LANTERN 


For any outing... for hunt- 
ing, fishing, touring, camp- 
ing...there’s nothing like a Coleman 
Lantern for safe, dependable, powerful 
light. It defies wind and weather... 
pierces the darkness with its high candle- 
power brilliance. Sturdily built to stand up when 
the going’s tough. Lights instantly. See the fine 
selection of gasoline and kerosene models at your 


dealer’s. SEND POSTCARD FOR FREE FOLDERS 
THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 


Dept. OL-186, Wichita, Kans.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Chicago, Wli.; Los Angeles, Calif. (7186) 
A\ \NCHES OFF « 
WAISTLINE ¥ 


“Reduced my waistline from 42 to 37inches,”” 
says Dr. J. R. Gorsline. “I often recom- 
mend Director Belt tomy patients.” 

Director's controlled-stretch elastic cre- 
ates a gentle flexing action on the abdomen 
with every move you make.S. Youngblood 
says: “It comfortably and automati- 

exercises away the flabby waist- 4 
line fat. : 

LS instantly improves appear- 

Loose a inal cuuseles 90 

Sach where they belo and the _— > 
sands of men report relief fromshort- © 
ness of breath, restore: od vigor, and @& 
that Director's exercising-action aids 
elimination without use of cathartics. 

You look thinner and 

years younger at once. 
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NO DIET 





Let _us prove our claims. 
Write TODAY for FREE 
16-page booklet and 30 Days’ Trial Offer. 


LANDON & WARNER ben ore" Enicaso, m. 








Campers Manual 


Many an old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- 
madic camps. How to cook meat—broil, roast, fry, braise, 
bake, boil, steam, stew. How to make gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 
coffee, tea, etc. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 


tion list per man per week. Equipment for four persons in 
stationary camp. 


How to use compass. What to do when lost in the woods. 
How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable camp- 
site. Some new pointers on camp management, sanitation, 
and woodcraft. 64 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
25e. Write Dept. 117 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





“For Sportsmen” 


NORTHROP 
DUFFEL BAGS 


Zipper closing with extra rain and 
dust proof flap. Single handle on 
end; double handles on side. Strong- 
ly reinforced throughout. Northrop 
bags are popular throughout U. 8., 
Alaska and Canada. Order yours 
today. Postpaid 

12” dia. 15’'dia. 
NORTHROP SUPREME 1x24’ x30” 
14.723 oz. O. D. water- 
proof dack $3.00 
NORTHROP Se 
12.41 oz. double fille 
khaki duck 22.00 $3.00 


NORTHROP COMPANY 


Everything of Canvas Since 1890 


4.00 
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Dishes That Make Cooks Popular 


(Continued from page 75) 


pound of goose. Baste frequently. When 
the goose is taken from the roaster, 
skim off all but a few tablespoonfuls of 
grease, and thicken with browned flour 
and water. Season with salt and 1 tea- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce. 


TURKEY 


Roast Turkey. Salt and pepper the bird 
inside and out. Wipe the cavity dry, 
then stuff with a dressing made of 3 
cups of stale bread, 1 cup of butter, one 
large chopped onion, % cup of minced 
bacon, 1 cup of scalded cornmeal, and 
one beaten egg. Pin eight small, link 
sausages to the breast of the turkey. Put 
a cup of hot water and 4 cup of butter 
in the bottom of the roaster. Baste often, 
as the turkey will be too dry without 
frequent basting. 


SQUIRREL 


Squirrel Pie. Cut dressed meat in 
small cubes, and brown them in bacon 
fat or butter. Then cover the meat, 
in a fry pan, with water, and simmer 
until tender. Prepare one medium- 
sized potato, one carrot, and one onion 
for every two squirrels, and boil until 
nearly done. You should have only 
slightly more vegetables than meat. Re- 
move the meat from the fry pan, and 
thicken the liquor left with browned 
flour. Pack meat and vegetables in al- 
ternate layers in a deep, baking dish 
and pour in gravy. Season with lumps 
of butter, salt and pepper, and 1 table- 
spoonful of lemon juice for each squir- 
rel. Cover the top of the dish with 
small biscuits, or wedge-shaped pieces 
cut from biscuit dough. Bake about 25 
minutes, or until biscuits are done. 

Squirrel Creole. Cut two squirrels in 
serving pieces (five—four quarters and 
one loin) dust with salt, pepper, and 
flour, and brown in a deep kettle in fat. 
Add 2 qt. of water, and cook until tender, 
adding more water if necessary. Wash 2 
cups of rice and add to the meat with 3 
tablespoonfuls of tomato catsup, one 
green pepper, and one onion, both sliced. 
Cook slowly until rice is done. Add water 
if needed. 

Fried Squirrel. Two methods can be 
used to insure tender browned meat. 
First, boil the pieces gently for 35 
minutes in salted water. Next dust with 
salt, pepper, and flour, and fry until 
brown and tender. Then, season meat, 
and fry at once until well browned. Pour 
in a little water, cover frying pan, and 
simmer over a low fire, adding small 
quantities of water as needed, and con- 
tinue to cook until the meat is tender. 
Several hours are required. 


RABBITS 


Rabbit Pie. Cut two young rabbits in 
six serving pieces, and put in a sauce 
pan with 2 qt. of water. Add salt, pepper, 
minced parsley, one chopped onion, three 
whole cloves, four chopped stuffed olives, 
and % Ib. of chopped bacon, or salt 
pork. Boil all together until the rabbit 
is tender, keeping enough water in the 
pan to cover the meat. Then thicken 
with browned flour, let it boil well, add 
% cup of butter, and remove from the 
fire. Have five potatoes boiled and diced. 


Line a baking dish with pie crust, put in 
a layer of rabbit and gravy, then a layer 
of potatoes, until all are used. Put on 
the top crust, cut a slit in it to let steam 
escape, and bake. Almost any variety 
of small game, birds, young woodchucks, 
squirrels, etc., can be cooked this way. 

Rabbit with Wine. Roast rabbit in an 
uncovered pan until almost tender. Then 
season with salt and pepper, and add 2 
cups of red wine. Continue to cook until 
tender, and baste the meat often with 
wine. 

Hamburg Rabbit. Cut rabbit in six 
pieces and place them in a deep dish 
with one sliced onion, one chopped green 
pepper, 1 cup of vinegar, and 4 table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil. Let this stand 
overnight. Next day melt 4 tablespoon- 
fuls of butter in a skillet, and brown the 
rabbit in it for 5 minutes. Then add 1 
tablespoonful of browned flour, and 2 
cups of beef broth. Let this simmer 1% 
hours. Cool, skim off fat, add 1 cup of 
sherry wine, and warm up in a sauce pan, 
adding more salt and pepper to taste. 

Smothered Rabbit. Cut rabbit in serv- 
ing pieces, salt and pepper, and dust 
with flour. Brown on both sides in equal 
parts of butter and bacon fat. Then cover 
browned pieces of meat with a %-in. 
layer of thinly sliced onions, season with 
salt, and pour over all 1 cup of thick, 
sour cream. Cover with a tight lid, and 
cook very slowly until tender—about 1 
hour. After browning, the meat, onions, 
and cream may be packed in a casserole, 
if desired, and baked in a slow oven until 
done. 


VENISON 


Broiled Venison Steak. Steaks should be 
cut 1% in. thick. Wipe carefully with a 
damp cloth, and remove every hair. Rub 
both sides of the steak with cooking oil, 
and place in a broiler, or over a charcoal 
grid. Turn every 30 seconds the first 
two minutes, then turn every two min- 
utes until done. Cooking 10 minutes is 
enough for a rare steak; more if you 
wish it well-done. Serve with a sauce 
made of % cup of melted butter, 2 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, % tea- 
spoonful of salt, and 1 tablespoonful of 
finely chopped parsley. 

Venison Haunch Roast. Wash meat, 
dry with cloth, then cover completeiy 
with a thick paste made of flour and 
cold water. Roast until tender, from 
3% to 4 hours. Remove from oven, flake 
away browned paste crust, and cover 
meat with dots of butter. Thicken stock 
in roasting pan with flour, add a cup of 
currant jelly, and pour over slices of hot 
meat when served. 

Venison Barbecue. Use the leg of the 
deer, and rub it with a mixture of 4 
cup of vinegar and % cup of brown 
sugar. Then rub with salt, dredge with 
flour, place on rack in roasting pan, 
and brown in hot oven. Put a little water 
in the bottom of the pan at the start. 
When meat is browned, reduce heat to 
350 degrees Fahrenheit, and pour over 
venison a barbecue sauce made of % 
cup of melted butter, 1 cup of water, % 
cup of tomato catsup, 2 tablespoonfuls 
of Worcestershire sauce, one small clove 
garlic, crushed, and 5 tablespoonfuls of 
onion juice. Baste frequently, and cook 
until tender. This means a total of about 
30 minutes to each pound of meat.— 
Maurice H. Decker. 
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¢ Trail Queries 


Deer-Hoof Gun Rack 


Question: How can I make a gun rack, us- 
ing deer hoofs for the hooks to hold the gun? 
How can the hoofs be tanned or cured for this 
purpose?—R. S., Wash. 


Answer: To make deer feet into racks to 
hold guns, skin the foot down to the toe, re- 
moving all bones possible, and leave the leg 
sufficiently long to have plenty of material to 
work with. Split legs up the back to make 
skinning easier. Now pickle the toes and skin 


in a mixture of 1 gal. soft water, 1 oz. sul- 
phuric acid, and 1 qt. salt. Leave in this 
pickle 10 days, remove, rinse in clear water, 


soak 20 minutes in a pail of water and 1 cup 
of sal soda. Rinse, let dry, and oil the flesh 
side so legs will be easy to work. A form is 
necessary to draw the legs over. You can buy 
forms from any dealer in taxidermist supplies, 
or you can hunt up curved sticks or limbs of 
the right size with the necessary angle or bend 
in them. Soak the skins soft in water, draw 
over the form, and sew tightly up the back 
seam. A few small tacks can be driven in the 
top end of the skin to hold it to the form. 
Deer-foot racks are usually made with a board 
back. Long screws driven through the back 
into the ends of the leg forms will usually 
make a substantial job—M. H. 


Working Hides for Tanning 


Question: As I am an amateur at tanning, 
will you please answer the following: How long 
do you let the hide remain in water at the first 
soaking? How long before a hide is dry 
enough to work? How long does the working 
process take? Also, does this apply to deer- 
skins? Are there better methods, or is this one 
as good as any of the other methods in use?— 
D. K., Minn. 


Answer: The first soaking is made merely 
to soften the skin, in the event it was taken off 
some time before and has dried stiff. You soak 
it until it is pliable enough to work. Then take 
it out and flesh, put in the tanning solution, 
and, when tanned, remove, and rinse. Some 
tanners let it dry partially, but I start working 
at once. It makes little difference which plan 
is followed. I can’t estimate how long the 
working process requires. It depends on how 
good a job you want to do, for one thing. Too 
many men get tired before the hide is worked 
soft, and quit. There is no substitute here for 
plenty of hard work. Chemicals alone do not 
complete the job. You have to work it. Keep 
right on, dampening the skin with water as long 
as it dries stiff, and work until, when it does 
dry, it stays pliable. Then you are finished.— 
M. H. D. 


How to Use a Compass 


Question: Can you tell me how to start out 
with a compass, and come back about the same 
way? I seem to have difficulty in accomplish- 
ing this.—J. H. S., Ontario, Canada. 


Answer: A compass is not a foolproof in- 
strument which automatically shows you how 
to return to your starting point. Some little 
skill, and a lot of observation are necessary to 
retrace your trail by compass. For this reason 
I have always recommended that hunters and 
campers use blazed trails when they move 
about in unfamiliar country. If you blaze your 
outward trail, there’s no difficulty whatever in 
finding your way back. You can blaze the bark 
of trees, or you can cut a small bush half way 
through about 3 ft. from the ground, and bend 
it over so the cut stub points back to camp. 
Make these markers about every 50 yd. To use 
a compass intelligently, you must note every 
turn of direction you make, and estimate the 
probable length of the new course you take. 
Starting from camp you may walk 200 yd. 
southeast. You should make a note of this, if 
your memory can’t be trusted. Here you will 
turn to the south, we'll say, and travel % mile 
further. Make another note of this. Some wil- 
derness travelers even sketch a map of their 
path, recording each turn and twist. Then it is 


not difficult for them to find their way back.— 
M. H. D. 
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Light weight, rain- 
proof, selected quality, 
forest green duck. 
4 Heavy webbing har- 
“ness with body strap 
and pockets. Weight, 
12 ounces. Size: 13” 
BE ON savtasserien $2.50 
Same style colors—red and blue guaranteed 
waterproof $3.00. Free Delivery in U.S. 

Send for free Catalogue OL-11 showing com- 
plete line of tents, sleeping robes, packs, 
Hudson’s Bay blankets and garments, Rus- 
sell moccasins, cooking outfits, foods, etc. 


David T. Abercrombie 
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Rush 25c today uUYE RS 
for this big 100 ze book 
full of valuable information, 
ideas and suggestions for trailer buyers, builders 
and users. Tells how tobuild Tops, Beds, Cabinets 
etc. All about Electric Light and Water Systems, 
Floor Plans, etc. Catalog of parts and equipment 
includes every thin zou want—Axies, itches, 
pumps. Stoves, Lig: , Windows, Sinks, Toilets, 
attresses—over Cov itemsexe lusively for build- 
ing and equipping atrailer. Rush 25c (coin) today 
satisfaction positively guaranteed. 


TRAILER SUPPLY CO., Box 438-F, WAUSAU, WIS. 
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Every Seam Is Sealed 
WATERTIGHT 


This cross sectional view of the Ike 
Walton shows how all needle holes and 
seams are tightly sealed. Water pene- 
tration is blocked at every point. Also 
note smooth, non-seam surface inside 
which molds itself toshape of your foot. 
Soles can be replaced many times, mak- 
ing a boot fora lifetime. The Neverleak 
Imperial with hard sole has same 
double-vamp waterproof construction. 











Russell's popular BIRD 
SHOOTER pictured below is 
a flexible, light weight boot 
imported Veals that does for the upland 
grease or oll— hunter what track shoes do 
leather angle. And for an athlete. Easier miles! 
double-vamp construc- More territory covered! More 
seams and stitches. The game! True moccasin con- 
waterproof boot! It struction, hand-sewed from 
on the quality of your selected close-grain Veals. 
ahead by wearing Rus- Inexpensively priced. 
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showing full line 
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Kozy Coach gives you everything you want 
for grand living in a small way. All steel 
electrically welded chassis prevents 
sagging, side-sway and assures quiet op- 
eration and perfect alignment. Write for 
free brochure to 409 E. Michigan Ave., 


Coy S Gi eley el, Bi cok 


“You're Ahead with a Kozy Coach Behind” 
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When an article 


in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 





Catalog FREE 


Either Talon hookless or Lift-the-Dot fastening 


size 3-Star, $63.50; medium $55.50. Large 2-Star (for 
freezing temperature and above), $55.00; medium $46.00. 
Woods wool batt robes for less. Your dealer—or direct 


| no shipping charge in U. S. 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 3710 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N.Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


the newsstand, and | read it. 


Hunter. Sleep WARM! 


Large 






WOODS | 


ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBE 







yp prond LL be warm in any camp, in tempera- 
tures from freezing to ’way down in sub- 
zero, in a 3-Star Woods Arctic. You are pro- 
tected all around with Woods Everlive down 
from Northern waterfowl. Delightfully light and 
soft, in overlapping tubes, two layers thick. 
Harwood patent equalizers keep down in place. 
Lining, virgin wool silver grey kersey. Cover, 
rain-repellent windbreaker fabric. 
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Get Winchester 
Battery Dependability 


— strong, bright light—that stays 
with you. Use your flashlight more— 
and longer—by getting for it Winchester Hi- 
Power Super Seal Batteries. 

Winchester Hi-Power Batteries, built in a 
special Winchester way, have high illuminat- 
ing power. This power is sealed in by the 
Winchester Super Seal which prevents power 
leaks and short circuiting. And their high 
“come-back” between periods of use assures 
added service. 

Ask your dealer for WINCHESTER Flash- 
light Batteries—made by the makers of Win- 
chester Guns and Ammunition—world 
famous for dependable service. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
DEPT. 5-FC, NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


WINCHESTER 





Flashlights and Batteries 





Mention Outdoor Life when 
writing to Advertisers 


A REAL 
HE-MAN’S 
LANTERN 


~> FOR EVERY 
OUTDOOR USE 


Sensational New Diamond 
instant-Light, Wickless 
Burns 96% Air! 

A brand-new light 
for every outdoor use. Instant 
light at turn of a valve. Large 
fount holds 3 pints and gives 22 
hours bright, white, non-flicker- 
ing light (300 candlepower!) 20 
times light of old wick lantern 
at fraction of cost! 

Burns Kerosene or 
Makes its own gas from 96% 
free air, only 4% fuel—flood- 
lights whole camp or cottage, 
porch, Eimysee. barn or road- 
stand. Ideal for tourists. Packs 
easily, safely. Can't leak in any posi- 
tion. Wind, storm and bu Aud ng 
30-Day Home Trial 
Enjoy this amazing new invention 
for 30 days at our risk before 
deciding. Get our special short- 
time low-price introductory offer. 
Send today! 
AGENTS! A year-round 
money-maker. Write at once 
for money-making details and 
how to get yours FREE, 
helping to Introduce it. 
AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO. 
721 Lantern Bidg. 
Akron, Ohio 


























Why Not Hunt Golde 


(Continued from page 42) 


from between them, investigating crev- 
ices of rock and the like. Whenever he 
gets sand that looks promising, he takes 
it to the water, and pans it. 

Another strange gold occupation is 
called mossing. The mosser’s job is 
gathering moss from the logs along the 
stream. Great quantities of this will he 
gather, letting it dry outside his cabin. 
Later he will set it afire. Then he will 
pan the ashes carefully, recovering the 
gold. Spring freshets often wash gold 
down from the mountain tops, and it is 
caught in the moss of logs along the 
stream. Another fruitful source of gold 
is the dumps of old mines. Sixty or sev- 
enty years ago, mining wasn’t the effi- 
cient process it is today. The ore which 
was not valuable enough to send to the 
smelter, together with the ore which had 
gone through the crude recovery pro- 
cess, was piled outside. Some shrewd 
gold seeker figured he could work these 
dumps and earn an honest penny. One 
man built a big organization to work the 
old dumps. He made a fortune from this 
idea. 

Many an old prospector has _ tided 
himself over the lean years by a single- 
handed attack upon the mine dumps. 
For best results, go as far into the heart 
of the dump as you can. The most ef- 
fective dump prospector I know drives 
a three-inch pipe ten to twelve feet into 
the dump, carefully empties its con- 
tents on a canvas sheet, pulverizes the 
ore, then pans it out. 

Then there is that other fascinating 
form of prospecting, known as vein, or 
quartz, prospecting. Here the prospector 
seeks, not free gold, but a shaft mine up 
in the hills. So he strikes into the high 
country with his burro. All summer 
long, he’ll peck here and there, study 
outcroppings, look for pieces of de- 
tached ore, which are called “floats.” He 
will take samples of everything that 
looks at all promising, put them into la- 
beled sacks, and have them assayed 
when he gets into town. 

Quartz prospecting is an art and a 
science, but likely as not, the prospector 
is guided somewhat by a pet superstition 
or two. 

One old codger I know always wears 
a silver ring on his right hand. 

“What's the idea?” I asked him. 

“Why, that’s the way I find gold 
mines,” he returned. 

“What’s the system?” 


“ ELL, I'll tell you. I carry my hand 

down like this and pay no at- 
tention to where I’m walking,” he ex- 
plained. “Bam! I feel a twitch on my 
finger. That means gold.” 

“Have you found any gold recently?” 

“No,” he admitted, sadly. 

Another wears his hair long. When- 
ever he’s near gold, the magnetic at- 
traction makes his hair stand on end, he 
avers. 

Some men swear by the doodle bug. 
This is merely a short, brass cylinder 
filled with crushed fluor spar, a rock 
which is endowed with a peculiar affinity 
for gold. 

But all these things are unscientific. 
In the past ten years or so, science has 
developed a new method of prospecting. 
It is described variously as magnetic, or 
geophysical, prospecting. One form of 
geophysical work depends upon sensitive 
photographic instruments, which photo- 


graph vibrations arising from the dis 
charge of nitro-glycerin in the earth 
Then, too, different metals transmit dif 
ferent sounds, and, by recording thei) 
vibrations, a scientist can tell the forma 
tion of the rock strata which are far un 
derground. 

Most of the great discoveries, though 
have been made by far-walking pros- 
pectors, practical men who work large 
ly by rule of thumb, and, for the most 
part, without scientific aid. 

Whenever a prospector finds something 
that looks interesting he takes it to ar 
assay office. The late Thomas Walsh 
who discovered the Camp Bird Mine in 
Colorado and made $20,000,000 from it 
was the laughing stock of Colorado min- 
ing camps because of his penchant for 
having every piece of rock he picked uy 
sampled. But it paid. From an un- 
promising piece of ore from an unprom- 
ising district, he discovered one of the 
nation’s greatest mines, and was hand- 
somely rewarded for his efforts. 


HEN you come across something 

that looks like the makings of a 
gold mine you first find out who owns 
the land. If it is on government land, 
you file on it through the county clerk 
and recorder. 

If you find that the land is what is 
known as patented, you must follow 
another procedure to obtain legal rights 
to take the gold. 

First you determine whether the 
owner has the mineral rights to the land 
or whether these have been retained, as 
is often the case, by the government. If 
mineral rights are still in the hands of 
the government, you have to get in touch 
with the U. S. General Land Office of 
the district, and post a $1,000 bond to 
protect the owner against all damages. 
After that, you file as you do on public 
domain land. But the owner may refuse 
to let you operate on his land. Then your 
only recourse is to take the problem into 
the courts. 

If the owner, however, has the min- 
eral rights along with all the other priv- 
ileges of the land, you enter into direct 
negotiations with him to lease or to 
purchase the ground. Usually mineral 
leases will be for ten percent of the gold 
recovered. 

A claim is good for 750 feet from the 
stake in each direction along the min- 
eral vein, and for 300 feet at right 
angles in each direction. Thus you will 
have a claim 1,500 feet long by 600 feet 
wide. You are given thirty days in which 
to record the claim at the county seat 
ninety days in which to dig a hole ten 
feet deep, or, if on a hill, a face ten feet 
high. Later you must put out corne! 
posts and, in the course of a year, di 
$100 worth of work. You may file on ; 
placer claim, too. The government wil 
allow you twenty acres of unsurveyed 
land, ten acres of land which has been 
surveyed. 

And, after the claim, come dreams 
Wonderful dreams. Some may com: 
true. Some may not. But, as I said ir 
the beginning, this should give you n 
concern. The very quest of gold will d 
something to your personality. It will 
make you younger, more tolerant and 
abundantly hopeful. I’m not so sure that 
the fountain of etérnal youth isn’t in th 
ownership of a gold pan or a mining 
claim! 
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Pointer on Pheasants 


(Continued from page 33) 


whether owner or tenant, was cordial 
and hospitable. Most of them invited 
us to return. Many asked us to eat, 
and some offered drinks. A few con- 
sidered the pheasants to be pests that 
should be exterminated. All were eager 
to find out about crops in Kansas. 

But to get back to the pheasants. In 
a small field where the corn was taller 
than elsewhere we found it difficult to 
flush the birds. We saw pheasants each 
time we walked through the field. Usual- 
ly we could drive one or two out at the 
end, but most of them evaded us. On 
our first “through,” John killed a cock 
from six mixed birds that flushed rather 
far ahead. From the same bunch, I 
knocked down a runner which we never 
found. The birds, when I shot, had been 
strung out, and all but beyond range of 
my open gun. After we had found three 
hens, a drab bird came my way. 

“Hen!” John yelled. 

“Cock!” I argued, recognizing a young 
rooster just in time for my sixty-percent 
barrel to function perfectly. 

“We'll have this fellow fried 
supper.” 

We did, together with another spur- 
less cock, our eighth bird, which John 
bagged at dusk. He had to take the shot 
from a hands-and-knees posture, for 
he had just fallen into a brier entangle- 
ment. Thus ended the hardest day of 
our hunt, the only day on which we 
didn’t bag our limit by 4 o’clock. 

All this time Babe had hunted at heel. 
This, as I have said, was a mistake, as 
we learned next to the last day in a 
somewhat rolling field about fifteen 


for 


miles northeast of Madison. 

We had bagged four cocks on the first 
On the way back, we let 
hoping 


“through.” 


Babe range, she might come 


“Alfred, you're fooling! 








across our cripple. She didn’t find the 
cripple, but she found other birds, point- 
ing as prettily as she ever pointed in her 
life in some heavy vegetation fifty yards 
ahead of me. 

“Babe’s on location,” 
John. 

“Your cripple, probably,” suggested 
John, cutting across, gun ready. 

When we reached the dog, two hens 
and a gorgeous. cock arose not twenty 
feet from us. The cock flew so near 
John he felt the fanning of its wings. 
I stopped it. Thereafter Babe hunted 
ahead of us as she should have been 
hunting all along. And, having dis- 
covered our wishes, she ceased hunting 
rabbits. 

The last day we bagged our limit in 
thirty minutes. Three of our eight 
came out of one group of ten cocks. 

That last day Babe stood on two 
pheasants for us, holding them, as far 
as I could see, exactly as she holds 
quail. One was a hen, the other a cock. 
It was a delightful and wholly unex- 
pected experience to kick out those big, 
brilliant birds. 

As I look back at it now, I realize 
that many pheasants will flee from dogs. 
But, now and then, a single or a covey 
will stay in hiding. So, I’m convinced 
that, when you go after prairie pheas- 
ants, you should, by all means, take 
along a dog.. A close-hunting, stanch 
dog, which will heel when the corn is 
clean and thus provides little cover, 
is the one to take. I believe any intel- 
ligent, well-trained dog will soon learn 
what you are hunting. 

And, when a bird does lie for your 
dog, the resulting rise is, in my humble 
estimation, worth a dozen crimson birds 
that get up unannounced. 


I sang out to 
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TAME THIS SIGN-POST 


WITH YOU— 





THE TAYLOR 
*LUMENITE”... 
Gives magnetic direc- 
ton qui kly and accu- 
rately. Grained hunting 
case. . .two-toned float- 
ing dial...Juminous “N” 
and“S points. $5.00* 
at retail. Others as low 
as $1.00.* 





IKERS, hunters, motorists, prospec- 
tors, campers, anglers—this Taylor 
*‘Lumenite” is popular with them ail. 

But maybe you'll like another model better. 
All Taylor Compasses stand more than the 
usual wear. Even more important—they are 
ACCURATE. You can travel anywhere with 
confidence if you have a Taylor Compass. 

See Taylor Compasses at your local dealer’s 
or write to us for FREE descriptive folder. If 
your dealer cannot supply the compass you 
want, send your order with check or money 
order direct to our Rochester office. Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N.Y. Plant 
also in Toronto, Canada. 


*Prices slightly higher west of Rockies and in Canada, 


‘Taylor COMPASSES 





CUT ME OUT 


paste me on a postcard and mail to Outdoor 
Desk 117, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. I'll 
you complete supplies and instructions on how to 
sily several dollars a week in your spare time. 


Cutt ut 








Warmth Protection 
for Winter Sportsmen 


When the air gets crispy cold 
and snow flies, snug into this 
warm, wool Drybak. Cold, wet 
and dampness won't creep in 
while you’re in woods or a field. 
Made from Woolrich Wool. HAS 





THE PATENTED DRYBAK 
—— COLLAR an! ee -— ie ' 
nec protection. "olds under | ) 
collar when not needed. This jf , ull ‘2 
coat is perfect for all winter “mM 
sports—skating, skiing, and to- 
bogganing—but has slicker lined 


game pockets, two large lower patch pockets and two 
slanted hand warming pockets, and is the popular wool 
hunting coat. Write for descriptive bulletin. Buy from 
your dealer. 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
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RAY BERGMAN, Editor 





Have You the Proper Gear? 


URING the course of a 

year, I get many differ- 

ent types of inquiries, 

but there’s one type of 

question that leads all the rest. This 
concerns rods for specific purposes, to- 
gether with closely related questions 
about lines and leaders to be used with 
them. Here is a typical composite letter: 
“I wish to purchase a fly rod which 
may be used for all purposes. I do some 
trout fishing, plenty of bass fishing, and 
sometimes fish for sunfish or other pan 
fish. What length and weight of line do 
you suggest? Would one rod be satis- 
factory for all these fish? I would also 
like to know the best line and leader to 
be used with the rod you recommend.” 
Let us consider these questions sane- 
ly and intelligently, both from an eco- 
nomic and a practical standpoint. A rod 
for all purposes? Is there such a rod? 
The majority of letters plainly indi- 
cate unsatisfactory experiences with out- 
fits already owned, and express a desire 
for helpful advice before more money is 
spent. Such advice should not be based 
entirely on the personal preferences of 
the one giving it. This I realize fully. 
In setting down my opinions, I will draw 
on my many years’ fishing experience 
with all sorts of rods and tackle. I will 
not deal with tournament casting. In 
addition, I will be governed by the ex- 
periences of others, as well as my own, 
when discussing the relative merits of 
rods of different length and action. If 
I have personal preferences, I shall give 
them as such, so that you may take your 
choice between what I consider basically 
right, and what I prefer to use myself. 
The nearest approach to an all-round, 
split-bamboo fly rod is one of 9 ft., 
weighing from 4% to 5% oz. I allow this 
range in weights because even two rods 
having the same action do not always 
weigh the same, although they may be 
produced by the same manufacturer. 
Variations in reel seats, in the weight 
of ferrules, and in the bamboo itself, 
make it impossible to say that a certain 
weight rod is perfect for a given length 
and action. However, as a general rule, 
first-grade rods, which are built with 
a skeleton reel-seat and have an action 
suitable for all purposes, will run from 
4% to 5 oz. The addition of a locking 
reel-seat will probably add % oz., and 
a metal reel-seat, of fairly light weight, 
may add a like amount. Lower-priced 
rods of the same type and size run % 
to “% oz. heavier, due to the mountings 
and grade of bamboo used. Always con- 
sider these things when buying a rod, 
and don’t just insist on a certain weight. 
With so many factors entering into 
rod weights, it is easy to understand why 
I find it hard to give specific advice re- 
garding the right line to be used with 
a particular rod. A low-priced rod, of 
the same weight as a high-priced one, 
may require exactly the same line, but, 
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just as frequently, it may require a line 
one size smaller, or one size larger to 
bring out the action. That is why it is 
difficult to recommend a line if only the 
length and weight of the rod are known. 
The only positive way is to feel the rod. 

The all-purpose, 9-ft. rod should have 
plenty of backbone. At the same time, 
it should not be so stiff that the butt 
joint feels like a poker. The action 
should carry well down into the butt, 
but it should not be too limber. This is 
about the nearest I can come to de- 
scribing the rod I mean when I say a 
9-footer weighing from 4% to 5% oz. 

A rod of these specifications is really 
useful, for it will cast a bass bug well 
enough to get results, is excellent for 
dry-fly trout fishing 
on medium to large 
streams, and has the 
right length and 
weight for ordinary 
spinner and bucktail 
fishing. While too hea- 
vy to afford much 
pleasure in playing pan 
fish, it will serve for 
the purpose. And I 
prefer this rod for steel- 
heads, although it is 
not powerful enough 
to suit the majority of 
veteran steelhead fish- 
ermen. Finally, this 
rod will take Atlantic 
salmon. 

Victor Coty’s movies, 
shown at the OUTDOOR 
LIFE booth at the 1937 
New York Sportsmen’s 
Show, prove this. They 
picture salmon being 
taken with this type 
rod. After these rods 
had had more than a 
month of this work, I 
examined them, and 
found they did not re- 
veal any more signs of 
weakness than they 
would have if used for 
a similar time on trout. 
This should pique the 
interest of those who 
pass up salmon fish- 
ing because they feel 
the cost of necessary 
tackle is beyond their 
means. 

Of course, the 9-ft. 
rod will not handle the 
larger-sized salmon 
flies so well as longer 
and more powerful 
rods. But it will han- 
dle them well enough 
to catch fish, and, in 
addition, will be better 
when small flies and a 
light touch are needed 
to get results. 
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Dry-fly fishing with a rod which has a me 
rods permit the action to be carried well down into the butt, so 
that the entire rod comes into play in casting or playing a fish 


This sounds like a perfect rod, doesn’t 
it? It is the best rod you can get if you 
can afford only one, but, if you can af- 
ford more than one, it is far from being 
ideal for all purposes. For one thing, it 
is too much rod for the majority of the 
trout streams fished by the average an- 
gler. When trout streams are lined with 
brush, a long rod is a decided handicap. 
3esides, when fishing for trout that run 
about 10 in., a lightweight, limber rod is 
best, for too much power and stiffness 
in a rod may wreck extra-fine leaders 
when a strike occurs. 

For the medium to small trout stream, 
an 8-ft. rod is probably the most satis- 
factory one, judging by the experiences 
of most fishermen. However, my own 
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preference is for a 7%-footer. I find that 
it will do everything an 8-footer will, 
and allows me to fish in places for which 
the latter is too long. 

There is a tendency today to choose, 
for dry-fly fishing, rods that have stiff 
butts. I do not care for rods made this 
way. Power is needed for dry-fly fish- 
ing, but it is not necessary to sacrifice 
smooth action to get it. If the action 
carries well down into the butt, so that 
the entire rod comes into play when cast- 
ing or playing a fish, you will find that 
it makes for more pleasurable fishing. 
Each year, more anglers are beginning 
to realize this. Once they get away from 
the ultra-stiff rods, they rarely go back. 

The 9-ft., all-purpose rod is not ideal 
for bass bugs. Lures of this type are 
heavy, and cause plenty of wind resist- 


ance. You need a more powerful rod to 
cast them properly. The rod I recom- 
mend for this work is a 9%-footer, 


weighing 5% to 6% oz. 

There are other types of rods which 
are suitable for wet-fly fishing. In gen- 
eral, they should be more limber than a 
dry-fly rod to give the most satisfaction. 

To summarize, the proper length rods 
for particular purposes are: 

9% ft.—(stiff to medium action) adapt- 
ed to bass bugs, spinners, and large 
bucktails. 

9 ft.—(stiff to medium action) a regu- 
lation heavy-trout and light-bass rod, as 
well as an all-purpose rod, and for wet- 
fly trout fishing. 

8 ft.—(stiff to medium action) for wet 
and dry-fly fishing for trout. 

7% ft.—used for the same purpose as 
the 8-footer, but not quite so good with 
wet flies. 


S A rule, a 9-ft. rod in the dry-fly class 
will work best with either an H.C. H. 
double-taper, or an H. C. F. triple-taper 
line. At any rate, I would not advise any- 
thing lighter, and I have seen many situ- 
ations that call for a size heavier. These 
same lines will work satisfactorily with 
stiff 8%-ft. rods. A 9%-ft., bug-action rod 
will need at least a G. B. F. triple-taper, 
although I find a heavy H. C. H. satisfac- 
tory, too. There are H. C. H. lines on the 
market, especially of American make, 
which are equal in size and weight to 
many lines which are called B. in the 
belly. A C. level line will do for this work, 
and is preferred by many anglers, but I 
like a tapered line best. 

The 7% to 8-ft., dry-fly rod usually will 
require an H. D. H. line if it is to ren- 
der the best service. When I use light- 
weight rods, I find I cannot do good 
work with the triple-taper line, for none 
so far designed has worked properly on 
the short casts that are most effective 
on ordinary trout streams. Perhaps 











ing. 
thread line, run 125 yd. on the reel, and 
cover it with a layer of melted wax, pref- 
erably paraffin. 
1/16 in. thick, and after it cools, run the | 
other 125 yd. of line on top of it. 
will fill your reel nicely. It doesn’t inter- | 
fere with casting, and, as the line under- 
neath the wax never gets wet, you only 
need to dry the end of the line which is 
in use. 
come weak, turn the line around, 
you 
line. 
and I get twice the wear from our lines 
that we did formerly.—Sol. 
Pa. 


handy in many ways. 
1/16 in. makes an ideal binding for a 
guide 
Stretch the rubber tight at each wrap- 
ping, and, when enough has been put 
on to hold the guide firmly, tie a knot on 
the under side, and clip the loose ends. 
The rubber may be used also to fasten 
a reel to a rod, or to repair a split in 


Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


To Dislodge Sinkers 
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TTACH a small rubber band between 
sinker and sinker-lead line. Then, 


if the sinker hangs up, pull the line and 
let go quickly. 
lodge the sinker. 
pull will break the rubber band, and all 
you lose is the sinker.—N. Stoner, Ind. 


As a rule, this will dis- | 
If not, a little harder 


Salt-Water Line Saver 


HIS idea may be applied to any size 
reel and line used for salt-water fish- 
If your reel will hold 250 yd. of 9- 


Make the layer about 


This 


When the outside 125 yd. be- 
and 
will have another perfectly new 
By using this method, my friends 


Shalevetz, 


Emergency Repairs 


ARRIED in your tackle box, some 
rubber from an inner tube comes in 
A strip 1 ft. x 
unwound. 


which has become 


the ax handle or oar.—L. J. Henkel, 
Tenn. 
Solder with a Match 
OR repairing guides, rod-tip rings, 


hooks, and reels, make a solution as 











Never. Enda 
PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER") 


TACKLE 


Whenever vou go angling—for 
the big boys in salt water—or for 
any fishingon lake or stream, you 
can insure better success by se- 
lecting Pflueger Tackle. 
Pflueger 
‘A Great Name in Tackle’’ 


No.1660 6/© $100.00 
No.1690 9’ $120.00 


Pflueser 
TEMPLAR 


No. 1416 

400 rd. 37.78 
No. 1420 1/2 
500 yd, $45.54 











Pflueger 

OHIO 

No. 1978... . $7.34 

flueger 

EANIC 

ee | Casting 
Reel 


Pflueger 
SUPREME 
$28.10 








there is such a line on the market, but, 
if so, I haven’t found it, and still prefer 
the old-fashioned double-taper. I insist 
on this, even though I admit I like to use 
a triple-taper on my longer and heavier 
rods. I think a level line an abomina- 
tion when a light rod and a delicate cast 
is required. However, some anglers say 
they prefer such a line to a tapered one 
—so there you are. If you like a level 
line best after trying all kinds, then, by 
all means, stick to it, but don’t form an 
opinion until you have really given all 
types of lines a thorough trial. I be- | 
lieve it pays to run to lightness when | 
using a level line for fly casting with | 
lightweight rods, so my personal recom- 
mendation for an 8-ft. medium-action 
rod would be an F. 

The length and weight of the leaders 


follows. Put a small piece of zinc in 4 
teaspoonfuls of muriatic acid. Leave in 
a bottle until action ceases. With this 
solution of zinc, combine one part gly- 
cerin and one part alcohol. To solder 
broken parts, shave a bit of lead from a 
sinker, saturate this with the solution, 
and apply to the break. Then strike a 
match to heat it, and the job is done.— 
W. H. Houston, Fla. 


| 
Hook Rig for Dough | 


N THE hook used for carp 
fishing, wind thin wire 
around the shank in a | 4 
loose spiral. Oneend ofthe | |! 
wire is fastened to the eye | 
of the hook. This arrange- | ; 
i 
i 

I 

I 
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Ask for it 


—our pocket catalog—a 
combined fishing guide and 
catalog of Pflueger Tackle 
—sent FREE 


The Enterprise Mfg. Company \ 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. __ ! 
Dept. O0.L.11 “The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio ; 
Please send me, without cost, Pflueger Pocket H 
' 

! 
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Catalog No. 157 








to be used on the various rods depend ment keeps the dough | PEGE «00.00. 00:0 0-0-060060000000000000000080060 
mostly on the conditions encountered on DOUGH bait from falling Off-— | J Address ..cscescecceccscsccecenceeces are ' 
stream or lake. The main requisite for BAIT John J. Sandusky, et i 1 
perfection in (Continued on page 94) I on tn oon non hbee 85 = an sacs EE eee eae 
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New All Transparent 


Fly and Lure Boxes 


No. 25 Snelled Fly 
Box, $1.50 


No. 20 Eyed Fly 
Box, $1.00 


Sturdily made from heavy transparent 
Pyra-Shell Contents always 
No. 20. 21 and 22 size. 6 x32 x’ 


No. 25. 6 


visible. 
x32 x“ 


Write for Catalog No. 9. 


It shows the complete line. 


No. 21 Lure No. 22 Lure 
Box, $1.00 Box, $1.00 


Britt DEWiTT Barts Drv. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 





WATSON’S 


= 






Adurable, aluminum match 


safe lin. by 3 in. IT FLOATS 

Hexagonal head easily removed with mittens on. 
SPARKING METAL on end gives hot spark 
with knife tip for emergency fire-lighting with- 


out matches. Full Directions. 50c postpaid. 
W. N. WATSON Fairfax, Virginia 


Get only a GENUINE DELTA 
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Ray's Daybook of Angling 


RTHUR Emery sil 
Low, of Los An- 
geles, Cal., says 

that Samuel G. Camp 
could have improved his 
article “Casts For Tight 
Spots” in a recent issue 
of Ovutpoor Lire if he 
had stressed casting 
with either hand, in- 
stead of elaborating so much on back- 
hand and backhand side-casts. 

“Very few men,” says Low, “spend as 
much time at fly-fishing as I do. I de- 
vote hundreds of hours each year to giv- 
ing casting lessons without receiving 
any compensation, except the joy of 
helping others to catch more fish. I find 
it easier to teach folks to use either hand 
in casting than to teach them the proper 
backhand cast.” 

Low’s contention is worth considering. 
To be able to cast perfectly with either 
hand would enable you to cope with any 
situation. I have been in Camp’s class, 
and have worked hard to develop a per- 
fect backhand cast, but, from now on, 
I’m going to practice with my left hand 
—or, rather, practice retrieving line sat- 
isfactorily with my right hand. To me, 
this is the difficult part of using the 
hand other than your usual one. 





Even birds practice conservation. Last 
summer I spent considerable time watch- 
ing various birds which I could see from 
my study window. The way of a robin 
with a worm intrigued me. I never saw 
a robin break one. If the worm resisted, 
as most anglers know they have a way 
of doing when they have a solid pur- 


ANGLERS’ 


Replacing Agate in Rod Tip 
Question: The agate in the tip guide of my 
solid-steel casting rod broke. I would like to 
know if it is possible to remove the agate and 
use the metal part as a guide, or if I can re- 
move the whole tip and replace it with a metal 
tip.—R. C., Ohio. 


The metal frame which holds the 
agate would not be suitable as a guide. It 
would, no doubt, wear your line. Most tips to 
steel rods are soldered on, so heat will be re- 
quired to take it off before replacing it with a 
new one. This must be done with care in order 
not to ruin the temper. I would not advise that 
you do this unless you are accustomed to doing 
jobs of this type.—R. B. 


Answer: 


Spear for Turtles 


Question: What is the best method of catch- 
ing the large, hard-shelled turtle, 10 to 65 Ib? 
What is the best type hook, line, and bait?— 
E. D. A., Mich. 


Answer: I have never done much turtle fish- 
ing. When I have gone after turtles it was usu- 
ally for the purpose of exterminating them, in 
which event I used either a gun or a spear. I 
doubt that you could hold them on a hook and 
line, as they can break almost anything, includ- 
ing wire. A good spear or gig is the most ef- 
fective weapon to use.—R. B. 


The Buffalo Fish 


Question: In this section, there is a fish we 
call the “hogfish,” about 6 to 10 in. long. . Its 
color blends with the brown and gray rocks and 
gravel on the bottom of the streams, and it has 
a nose that tapers off sharply, like that of a 
hog. Usually it lies on the bottom of shallow 
streams in the sunlight, and seems to be slug- 


chase in the ground, the robin would im- 
mediately let go rather than break it 
Certainly, instinct, or brain capacity 
which we do not understand, must tell 
them that a broken worm means waste. 
Otherwise they would break it. 


There is still time to do some fishing 
Frosty nights slow up bass fishing, but 
wall-eyes and Northern pike are now in 
fine fettle and worth going after. Au- 
tumn is the time for the bait caster to 
get in his innings on old Mr. Wall-eye. 
After frost, they work into the shallows 
close to shore where they may be taken 
with a semi-surface plug. My best plugs 
for the work have been medium-sized, 
and of the wobbling, diving variety. This 
type floats when not being retrieved. 


Although imitation silkworm gut is 
not very satisfactory for trout fly-fishing, 
it is a good material for bait leaders. 
Several coils of different weights, or 
sizes, in your tackle box will prove use- 
ful many times during the season. 


Much has been written about minnow 
buckets of various kinds, but, unless 
you have tried the canvas variety, you 
have missed something. Personally, I 
always have a lower death rate among 
my minnows when using one. 


Don’t forget the vacuum bottles filled 
with hot coffee these snappy, fall days 
It pays to take rest periods during your 
fishing activities, and a cup of hot coffee 
often will stimulate you so that you fish 
better afterwards.—R. B. 


QUERIES 


gish, but, when disturbed, swims very fast 
This is not a game fish, but I would like t 
take a few on hook and line. I have tried arti- 
ficial and natural bait, including worms and 
minnows, without results, although these fish 
are not shy.—H. E., North Carolina. 


Answer: While I cannot be sure from your 
description, I imagine the fish you speak of is 
the buffalo fish (Ictiobus cyprinella). I have 
never fished for them, but I believe they may 
like carp, be caught with dough balls.—R. B. 


Tournament Casting Rules 


Question: Where can we find out 
tournament-casting rules?—J. L. R., Ala. 


about 


You may obtain this information 
from The National Association of Scientific 
Anglers, 1853 W. Madison St., Chicago, III 
Address the letter to Edwin F. Sutter.—R. B 


Answer: 


Fishing in Reservoirs 


Question: In the watershed of this com 
munity, there is a reservoir not now in use 
which the members of District Council No. 3 
Associated Sportsmen of California, have bee: 
anxious to have planted with black bass an 
made available for fishing. The directors 
this utility district contend there is danger of 
contamination from so doing, and have re 
fused to grant the request. We are anxious t 
obtain information to place before the directors 
and would like to give this committee the names 
of cities in the Eastern states where fishing is 
permitted in watershed areas.—E. L. C., Cal 


Answer: Probably the only name you wil 
need is that of the City of New York. Fishing 
is allowed in its reservoirs under certain regu 
lations.—R. B. 
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Fly Casting Reaches New Lengths 


(Continued from page 21) 


tribution of weight was reached. Too, 
the improvement of rod construction has 
advanced to supply greater power for a 
given weight of rod. Today’s ten-foot, 
partly hollow, distance fly-rod, weighing 
five and three quarters ounces, is a ver- 
itable power house of strength. 

You may have been led to believe, in 
my enthusiasm over Miller’s amazing 
casts, that he was the only caster to sur- 
pass Hedge’s 151-foot record. Actually 
the old mark was exceeded, both in aver- 
age and distance casts, by six contest- 
ants, including Hedge himself. Hedge 
topped his old record by several feet, 
but it wasn’t enough to place him ahead 
of Miller and Ed Liotta, Jr., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Among the amateurs, Miller finished 
first, Liotta second, with an average cast 
of 1652/3 feet, and a long cast of 170 
feet; Jack Sparks, of Waco, Tex., third, 
with an average of 1581/3 feet, and a 
long cast of 174 feet; and E. C. Powell, 
of Marysville, Cal., fourth, with a 156- 
foot average cast and a long cast of 158 
feet. 


MONG the professionals, Hedge fin- 
ished first, with an average cast of 
1601/3 feet, and a 173-foot long cast. 
Tony Accetta, of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
second, with a 149 2/3-foot average cast, 
and a long cast of 155 feet. 

Though naturally stirred up by the un- 
precedented happenings in the distance 
fly-casting event, I have no intention of 
belittling the splendid casting in the 
other events of the tournament. Two 
records in bait casting were broken. 

Lee Sens, of Baltimore, won the %- 
ounce distance cast with bait, with a 
record average of 304 feet for his three 
longest casts, and a long cast of 309 feet, 
surpassing the old average mark of 285 
feet made last year by Liotta, and the 
long-cast record of 299 feet made by 
Eddie Braddon, of Cleveland, last year. 
Liotta won the long cast, however, with 
a toss of 323 feet. 

The average score in each distance 
event determines the winner, and the 
longest casts are matters of record only. 
In the *%-ounce event, as in the distance 
fly-casting competition, several contest- 
ants exceeded the old marks. Besides 
Sens, the others to better last year’s rec- 
ord were: Liotta, with an average of 299 
feet, and a 323-foot long cast; Walter 
Willman, of Kansas City, Mo., who had 
an average of 297 feet, and a long cast 
of 303 feet; and J. S. Weber, of Saint 
Louis, Mo., whose average was 293 feet, 
and long cast 298 feet. 

Weather conditions on the second day 
of the tournament—that on which the 
distance salmon-fly casting event was 
held—were far from ideal. There was 
hardly a breath of air stirring. Under 
such conditions, it is remarkable that 
the salmon-fly marks were as good as 
they were. 

Yet, in this competition, Miller came 
within two feet of Eddie Braddon’s rec- 
ord of 178 feet average, made at Port- 
land, Oreg., last year. Miller’s average 
was 176 feet, and his best cast 177 feet. 
Jack Sparks, of Waco, Tex., placed sec- 
ond with an average of 1742/3 feet, and 
a long cast of 177 feet. Braddon, the 
record holder, was third with an average 
cast of 1721/3 feet, and a long cast of 
177 feet. The record for the long cast in 
this event is held by Judge E. E. Cav- 


anaugh, of Fort Dodge, Ia., who cast 
182 feet at Portland in 1936. 

In the %-ounce bait-casting event for 
distance, held the same day, the measur- 
ing line was placed down wind as usual, 
but what little wind there was shifted 
before a complete round had been cast, 
and the line had to be laid down in a 
direction exactly opposite the first line. 

Walter Willman, of Kansas City made 
a new average of 3571/3 feet, and was 
closely followed by Lee Sens with 356 2/3 
feet, both casts exceeding the previous 
mark of 354 feet, held by Joe S. Weber, 
of Saint Louis. Strangely enough, the 
three long casts in this event measured 
exactly 362 feet, and were made by Will- 
man, Sens, and Weber. All fell short of 
the 374-foot cast Weber made last year. 

As an example of the high degree of 
sportsmanship which prevails in the 
tournament-casting game, let me cite one 
instance. Joe Weber, instead of keeping 
to himself the secret of acquiring such 
great distances with his casts, freely 
passed along his technique so that other 
contestants might give him closer com- 


petition. Such spirit exists all through 
the game. 

Otto Peters, of Buffalo, won the 
accuracy casting event for dry flies 


at unknown distances. He finished his 
ten casts with only five demerits, or a 
score of ninety-five. Lee Sens was sec- 
ond with ninety-four, and E. C. Powell, 
of San Francisco, third, with ninety- 
three. 


The accuracy event for *%-ounce bait 


| 
| 





brought honors to E. J. Gribbins, of | 


Worcester, Mass., a newcomer to the 
game. He won the cast-off for first place 
from R. R. Reamer, of Indianapolis, 
after the men had finished in a tie with 
scores of ninety-six. C. Bryan, of Chi- 
cago, a professional, finished first in his 
class with a score of ninety-six. 


RICKY winds helped to prevent new 

records from being established on the 
last day of the meeting. However, the 
scores were commendable, and compe- 
tition unusually close. 
accuracy event and the %-ounce-plug 
casting for accuracy resulted in three- 
way ties for first honors. In the former, 
Braddon, Cavanaugh, and Walter Allen, 
president of the Buffalo Anglers’ Club, 
tied with scores of ninety-nine, or one 
point below the record. Braddon took 
the cast-off, with Cavanaugh second. 

The accuracy event for %-ounce plug 
attracted the largest number of entries, 
as it usually does, with about eighty-one 
contenders entered. Three contestants, 
Al Sunn, of Worcester, Mass., Leonard 
Allen, of Buffalo, and Walter Willman, 
finished with scores of ninety-eight, only 
one point behind the record of ninety- 
nine. In the cast-off, Sunn, casting in 
his first national event, finished first. 

Mrs. Walter Willman, of Kansas City, 
kept up the good.work of her husband 
by winning the women’s accuracy test 
with %-ounce_ plug. 

Upsets by the newcomers this year are 
highly encouraging to men interested 
in the future of casting tournaments, 
proving, as it does, that even the top- 
notchers are not unbeatable. In winning 
five out of eight championships, these 
first-time winners can be proud of their 
achievements. And casters who have 
yet to compete in national tournaments 
can take new hope, 


Both the wet-fly 


















SPORTSMEN, SAVE YOUR TRO- 
PHIES! Learn at home in spare time to 
mount all kinds of birds and animals. 
Decorate your den with trophies of field 
and stream. We teach you this FASCI- 


sauickiy, and easily learned. Wild game 
w ng Conreee Trophies now more 

-~ uable than ever! Shoot FEWER and - 
MOUNT them true tolife. IT'S PROF- 
§TABLE! Many earn $12 to $25 per 
week spare time mount scimens 
for hunters. Why not YO arn to 
make USEFUL articles from mounted 
J} specimens. (See squirrel lighter to left.) 


WILD GAME NOT NEEDED 7°": 


honty :Owls, 
crows, pigeons, hawks, rabbits, even frogs. 


We also teach to 
LEARN TANNING {Ye sso ten te and pi 
able and new method to TAN GENUINE 


LEATHER from al! kinds of hides, Great 
epare time money maker. 
coupon below for beau- 


FREE BOOK $27 tiful free 4 48-page booklet, 


illustrated, telling how easily YOU can learn to 
bea Taxidermy Artist. Con’ many fine 
pictures. Intensely interesting. 

Get; YOUR copy today, No 
cost or obligation, Mail 
the coupon, State age, 





















Northwestern Pnoet Ta: 
3148 Elwood Bidg. 

Send me your inge illustrated 

to Mount Gam Also tell me how I oy es 
learn this fascinating art easily and quick: 
by mail. No obligation. 

















baldness may now be treated at home 
with the hair restoring “Formula 47." 
Full particulars mailed on ‘request. 
DERMAGENIC LABORATORY 


732 ANGLO BANK BUILDING 
GAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 






















PURE — 
UNSULPHURED 

10-lb, Family Ass't. 
Delicious SUN-RIPE Fruits 
Packed in 2 Redwood Boxes 


2/2 Ibs. LARGE WHITE FIGS 

2/4 Ibs. CALIFORNIA, DATES 36 00 

ohh Ibs. MAMMOTH PRUNES 

2\/p Ibs. SEEDLESS RAISINS ) Express Prepaid 
Positive Money Back Guarantee 

If they are not the most delicious dried fruits ever 

eaten return at my expense and your mone: _ : 

re turned | to you immed! liately. _ Use, coupon below 


Canoga Farms, RF.D. “42, “Reseda, “Calif. 
Gentlemen, for the enclosed $3.00 kindly send me 
our special family size box of SUN-RIPE fruits all 

charees prepaid. 

If after sampling the fruits I am not entirely’ 
satisfied I will return the rest to you at your ex- 


pense, and you will refund my $3.00 by return mail. 
Sth sccts Rhsirtbietinindabotpiniiclidtenesimendanionnammaduiiddindameiiiaes ee 
a eS eee A PM SS 
Ell cnidncdndadianiiiammdien ee 








Write for complete Price List 
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THOMAS AITKEN 
Editor 









The Bonito Will Surprise You 


OME day I hope I can 

watch an angler hook in- 

to a bonito with his pet 

trout, or black-bass tackle. 
He may get his fish, but he will also 
receive an education in angling, for, if 
any fish possesses a fighting heart, it’s 
a bonito. As real, salt-water performers, 
bonito deserve a much better break from 
the angler than they have been getting. 
This, I think, is because the average 
fisherman takes bonito on heavy tackle 
while angling for larger fish, instead 
of spending a few hours trying for bonito 
exclusively. 

Honest angling for any game fish is 
had only by using the proper tackle. 
Using heavy tackle on bonito is like 
tying up a rowboat with one of the 
Normandie’s hawsers. Six-thread fish- 
ing for bonitos gives magnificent sport, 
and is equal, in many respects, to angling 
for bonefish, although conditions differ. 

Bonefish are hooked in shallow water, 
and their first run across the flats to 
deep water is terrifically fast. This 
makes the run appear sensational. The 
run of a bonito is equally long, when a 
light drag is used, but it covers an ob- 
lique course that is both down and away, 
for this fish usually is hooked on the 
surface of deep water. Bonito shake their 
heads as they sound, much like a terrier 
with a rat, and, at the same time, beat 
a tattoo on the leader with their tails. 
Inch for inch, they are just as strong 
as any fish that swims. 

To get peak action from bonito, they 
should be fought on nothing heavier 
than 3/6 Catalina or 4/6 Miami Beach 
tackle. There is little difference between 
them. Either one should be in the equip- 
ment of the angler, especially if he has 
to be content with one salt-water outfit. 
The Catalina or Miami Beach combina- 
tions will not only handle a bonito, but 
also can be used for sailfish, or white 
marlin, up to 75 lb., and for small school 
tuna of around 50 lb. R. C. Mankowski, 
of Catalina, has caught striped marlin 
up to 181 lb. on 3/6 tackle. For reef 
fishes, large bluefish, dolphin, and many 
other species, either outfit is virtually 
perfect. 

The Catalina Tuna Club 3/6 specifica- 
tions call for a rod of wood or cane, with 
conventional mountings and an over- 
all length from butt to tip of not less 
than 6 ft. Butts may be of metal, but 
must be 12 in. long. The weight of the 
entire rod must not exceed 6 oz., and 
the linen line cannot be heavier than 
six-thread, with a maximum breaking 
strain, when dry, not exceeding 16 Ib. 

The Miami Beach Rod and Reel Club 
4/6 specifications follow: 40z., wood or 
cane tip, not less than 60 in. long, mount- 
ed on a butt not longer than 15in. This 
is used with six-thread, Cuttyhunk line. 

The reel size is not stipulated in either 
combination, although the 1/0, or 2/0, 
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is adequate. The 4/0 size is better if you 
have only one outfit, as it permits the 
use of nine to 15-thread line when this 
is necessary. The 2/0 reel of most makes 
will carry about 400 yd. of six-thread, 
or 300 yd. of nine-thread line. The 4/0 
size will take more six-thread than will 
ever be necessary, but, at the same time, 
will hold 300 yd. of 15-thread. The strong- 
er line will handle big amberjack, tuna, 
or marlin up to 100 lb. in weight. 
Either tackle combination, when used 
for bonito, should be equipped with an 
8 or 10-ft., stainless-steel, piano-wire 
leader, and a 6/0 or 8/0 hook. The white 
feather-lure is always a stand-by, but 
almost any trolling lure, squid, or spoon 
will do. Cut bait, on the conventional 
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OBERT CLARKE, of Bermuda, became the 
first angler to have his name inscribed 
on our Permanent Wahoo Trophy by land- 
ing this 60-pound fish in the Bermuda Game 
Fishing Tournament which was held recently 


sailfish rig, is sure-fire, but it’s a waste 
of time to prepare it if you're fishing 
exclusively for bonito. 

The distribution of bonito is incredibly 
wide, if the several true species are in- 
cluded; as well as the closely allied 
fishes. All these are known by thei! 
stripes, and all of them are fast, game 
clean-cut. All belong to the mackerel 
family, the large, diversified group t 
which many of the great game fishes 
of the sea belong, including the wahoo, 
swordfish, marlin, sailfish, and tuna. Ths 
bonito and the bonitolike fishes ar 
smaller than the true tunas, but, other- 
wise, resemble them closely in general 
structure. 

The true bonito has a first dorsal fin 
that is connected with the second fin, and 
gill rakers are present. The fish is not 
large compared with some other ocean- 
ic sport fishes, but is big enough to fight 
it out on any line with any angler. Re- 
move the stripes from any of them, and 
they are similar to a tuna. There is the 
same robust, barrellike, clean-cut, mus- 
cular body which is perfectly stream- 
line. The fins are as small as they 
possibly can be and still give the fish 
great speed. 

Bonito have many aliases, such as 
skipjack, bloater, bone-eater, frigate 
mackerel (a different fish entirely), and 
albacore. In some sections, they ars 
erroneously referred to as tuna. 

The species most widely distributed 
in United States coastal waters, and 
perhaps the world, is the familiar com- 
mon bonito (Sarda sarda), found off the 
Atlantic Coast as far north as Maine in 
summer, and in Florida and Gulf of 
Mexico waters during the entire year 
A similar fish, known as a California 
bonito, is found off the coasts of Calli- 
fornia and Oregon all year. The weight 
of the Pacific species rarely exceeds 10 
lb., but I have caught Atlantic bonit« 
heavier than 20 lb. The Atlantic variety 
is easily identified, as the stripes start 
from the sides, and run obliquely upward 
toward the tail. This species often ap 
proaches close to the shore line, and is 
caught, at times, from Florida fishing 
piers, especially at Palm Beach and 
Miami Beach. 

The Atlantic striped bonito and th« 
Mexican bonito (Sarda velox) are ap 
parently the same fish. In the Atlantic 
this species is found from Block Island 
south to the Canal Zone, while Pacifi 
specimens have been taken only soutl 
of Magdalena Bay. Horizontal stripes o1 
the back identify them. They rarely) 
weigh more than 7 lb. 

The oceanic bonito (Gymnosarda pela 
mis) is a Yarger fish which frequent]: 
weighs 30 lb. or more in the Atlantic. I 
ranges along the entire coast as fa! 
North as Cape Cod, but is not so numer 
ous as the common bonito, and is rare}; 
found close to shore. In the Pacific, th: 
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ceanic skipjack (Katsuwonus pelamis) 
; probably the same fish. Weights up to 
3 lb. have been reported. It is identified 
y four or five distinct, horizontal stripes 
n the lower sides only, with none on the 
ack. This species is probably a close 
elation to the true tunas, and is often 
eferred to as the smallest of the tuna 
amily. It is never classified as a pure- 
lood bonito, although generally ac- 
epted by most angling clubs as one of 
he bonito tribe. 

Lionel A. Walford, of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, and George C. Thomas III 
eport a small Pacific species they call 
lack skipjack (EHuthynnus lineatus), 
vith dark stripes along the lower part of 
he sides, as well as on the back. After 
ieath, the lower stripes fade out. These 
have been found as far north as Cape 
San Lazaro, Lower California, in the 
Gulf of California, and off the coasts of 
Mexico and Central America as far 
outh as Cocos Island. They are said 
to be exceptionally game, but rarely to 
weigh more than 10 Ib. 


HE toughest and hardest fighter of 

the entire group, in my opinion, is the 
species I have always heard called a 
“bum,” although it has been listed for 
years by the Atlantic Tuna Club as a 
little tunny. The term “bum” was ap- 
plied because market fishermen found 
it had no value as a food fish. It is more 
generally known as _ false albacore 
(Gymnosarda alleterata), and arrives 
off the Long Island, Block Island, and 
New Jersey coasts late in the summer. 
It has a short pectoral fin. This is a 
characteristic of the entire group, and 
should not be confused with the true 
albacore, which has a long pectoral fin. 
It ranges north in the Atlantic as far as 
Cape Cod, but always in fairly deep 
water, well offshore. 

Gifford Pinchot, in his book, “Just 
Fishing Talk,” describes his first Block 
Island bum caught on light tackle: 
“Nothing like this marine comet for 
speed, gameness, and beauty had ever 
met me on the rolling ocean before this 
memorable day. Swift as a falcon, too.” 
In describing the coloration, Pinchot 
says, “A slim, graceful, glory of a fish, 
deep, rich green on the mottled back; 
on the belly, pure, blinding white, 
hot with rose, and with black spots like 
fingerprints on either side, as though it 
had just escaped the grasp of an amo- 
rous Nereid. The markings about the 
forward part look as if some good fairy 
had poured over his head the most 
beautiful stirabout of iridescent colors 
o as to make, as it were, a mother-of- 
pearl sundae. From the head, the gor- 
seous mixture has dripped down along 
he sides, and you can plainly see where 
t ceased to run over the less brilliant 
urface beneath.” 

I agree with Pinchot, for I, too, have 
aught many of these Block Island 
ums, and every one was something to 
e long remembered. The wavy lines on 
heir backs are much more numerous 
nd irregular than those of any of the 
ther true bonitos or their allies. This 
pecies also bears a much closer relation- 
hip to the tunas. The absence of stripes 
yn the lower sides makes it easy to dis- 
inguish this fish from the oceanic 
onito. So far no counterpart of the 
pecies has ever been reported from the 
-acific. 

There is a Chilean species of true 
onito Sarda chilensis, similar to the 
‘alifornia species, but it has a longer 
ectoral fin. It is found off the coast of 
‘hile and Peru. There are other bonito 
pecies, or, at least, very close relatives, 
n all parts of the world where game fish 
re found. (Continued on page 90) 
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A NEW CONTRIVANCE which should 
prove a boon to salt-water fishermen, 
is the surf bag, a carryall made of ex- 
tra-heavy canvas, and equipped with 
leather shoulder straps, and 16 pockets. 
One of these bags will hold about every- 
thing desired, including an oilskin, reel, 
rod belt, hook belt, swivels, coils of lead- 
er wire, sand spike, knife, hook sharpen- 
er, oil can, sun glasses, pliers, a liberal 
supply of squids, lures, and teasers, 
limited refreshments, and a copy of 
your favorite monthly magazine, OUT- 
poor LIFE. 


RADIO DIRECTION FINDERS, 
adaptable for use on cabin cruisers and 
fishing charter boats, are now available 
in small, compact units weighing 33 Ib., 
exclusive of an essential six-volt storage 
battery. By tuning in on one of several 
radio beams sent out from lighthouses 
and lightships, you can plot your exact 
position, locate off-shore fishing banks, 
or make port in a heavy fog. Party and 
charter boats operating north of Cape 
Fear in the Atlantic, or in any Pacific 
coastal waters, should not be without 
this kind of equipment. Knowing where 
you are, despite unfavorable weather 
conditions, is an added safeguard against 
trouble, and increases the pleasure of 
boating and fishing. 

SILVER SAILFISH DERBY, a popu- 
lar annual event, sponsored by The West 
Palm Beach Fishing Club, will be staged 
from January 23 to February 13, 1938. 


THE TUNA CLUB of Catalina comes 
forward with a beautiful 1937 year book 
in new, large format, the most complete 
historical record of Pacific Coast an- 
gling ever published. 

IN ANGLING CIRCLES make all the 
friends you can, but do not use them too 
often, for all good things cannot last 
forever. 

GREAT CARE SHOULD be exercised 
in handling leader wire, especially if a 
large fish is hooked. Gil Easton, of 
South Orange, N. J., lost a finger that 
way on a 608-lb. blue marlin at Bimini; 
and several years ago, Andy Martin, for- 
merly president of the Tuna Club, had 


two fingers cut off at Catalina. My 
most painful angling injury also was 
sustained by leader cuts. 


TWENTY MILLION WORMS, 6 to 8 
in. long, are used to bait up the salt- 
water anglers of New York City each 
summer. As many as 6,000 lb. of both 


the blood and sand variety are shipped 
from Maine each week by fast express 
ioe 


or plane.- 


SEE YUH IN 
NEW YORK- 
TOOTS / 




















Pendieton Shirts 


World's Professional, 
All-around Bait and Fly Casting Champ. 





‘Pendleton Shirts are always 
a part of my equipment” 


A real fisherman has three important needs: 
a good rod, a good fly, and a Pendleton Shirt. 

So says Tony Accetta. And he knows—because 
he’s the world’s pro all-around fly casting 
champion. 

You need freedom of movement when you're 
casting a fly. Freedom of movement is inherent 
in the pure virgin wool fibres from which 
Pendletons are made. Freedom of movement is 
designed into Pendleton Shirts, too, by sports- 
minded designers. 

Pendletons are all-weather shirts because 
they're wool, which is the only natural body 
covering. In hot or cold, dry or wet weather 
they give a rare combination of body insulation 
and body freedom. 

Champions in all sports prefer Pendleton 


Shirts. Find out why. Inspect Pendleton’s 


exclusive fabrics, made from Western wool, at 
your favorite store, $5.50 to $10.50. 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon. 





PEND Ee 


Portland g The Choice of Champions 


trated shirt catalog, swatches and oame of 


Sea: Ft 
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SQK,Boy!; 


How rt ht ] y eel 


OW I know there ISa 

difference in the way 
laxatives work since I used 
the ALL-VEGETABLE 
Laxative, Nature’s Remedy 
(NR Tablets). One NR Tab- 
let convinced me...somild, 
thorough, refreshing and 
invigorating.” 

Dependable relief for 
sick headaches, bilious spells 
and that tired-out feeling, 
when caused by or associ- 
ated with constipation. 


Without Risk &..5*: 


box from 4 druggist. Use 
for one week, then if you 
are not more than pleased, return the box 
and we will refund 

the purchase _ price. TO- N ICHT 
That’s fair. Try it. OMORROW ALRI 











BIG DEMAND! 

Nation-wide laxury markets 

waiting for all you can ship. Good 

prices the year round! 

WE Buy! Bre peder lays 20,000 exes 
yearly. Get ready now for 


next spawn. Start with smal! pond, creek, 
mone 














wiand or ree pk chows sketch y. ust 
your name- address « m posteard bria ws special offer to beginners. 
American Frog Canning Co. (Dept. 180-W) New Orleans, ta. 
Beautiful ladies’ and men’s 
washable deerskin (buckskin) 
GLOVES, unsurpassed for wear 
and style $3.00 postpaid. Send 
today stating size. Refund if 
not satisfied when received. Al- 
so gloves made from your own 
skins and raw skins tanned. 


E. L. HEACOCK COMPANY 


Glove Mfgs. since 1791 
Gloversville _New York 


Is Your Rupture 


HERE? 


Why continue to suffer with 
rupture? Stop your worries and 
fears. Send for the facts about 
my perfected invention — the 
Brooks Appliance for reducible 
rupture—with the automatic 
AIR-CUSHION support that 

a chance to close the 
opening. Thousands bought 
by doctors for themselves and patients, 
Sent on Trial—Made-t to-mnsasare, individual fitting for 
man, woman or child. riced, sanitary, durable. No 
obnoxious springs or Z: aed is; no metal girdle to rust. Safe 
and comfortable. Helps Nature get results. Not sold through 
stores—beware of imitations. Write today for full information 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. iicsien mien. 


Fly Rod for Bass — 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, lead- 
er, and lures, particularly suited for bass fish- 
ing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and 
the facts he states here are practical—based 
on experience. Tells you where and how to 
fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for 
Black Bass,” care of the equipment, clothing 





for the fly caster, and how to cook and pre- 
serve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but you can well afford to read 
Johnson’s recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and 
cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 117. 


Outdoor life, 3 353 F Fourth th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send $5 for Stoeger Peerless Walnut Stock for Enfield. 





Springfield, Krag, Mauser, Lebel, Winchester52 and 54, 
Quality and fit guaranteed. Immediate delivery. Restocking folder free. 


A. F. STOEGER:;!:..' 
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Tuna Champion For A Day 


(Continued from page 19) 


to hypnotize me. Again and again I 
thought I saw it duck under, and each 
time my heart jumped. An hour passed. 
I was cold and sleepy. Then it started to 
rain. There was no fooling about that 
downpour. I thought the cold and the 
fog before dawn were lows in human 
discomfort. Now I knew what discom- 
fort was. I turned my head to escape 
the rain, which was blown directly into 
my face. Each time I did, Larry remind- 
ed me to “watch that cork float. Some- 
thing might happen.” 

My mind was busy with speculation as 
to just how persons, otherwise sane, 
could call this sport. I was certain 
that if I caught anything, it would not 
be & tuna but pneumonia. Suddenly 
the .cork ducked under the surface. I 
was), almost paralyzed with terror. The 
line sped from the reel at a dizzy rate. 
Something colossal must be at the other 
end of it, but the only pleasure I got 
out of it was the fact that, with each 
second, the distance between me and 
that fish was increasing rapidly. I hoped 
the fish would break the line. And he 
did. After giving me chills and fever 
for twenty minutes, he did a loop the loop 
around a buoy rope, and was gone. I was 
thankful that he hadn’t pulled me out 
of the boat into that angry sea. My heart 
was pounding, and arms and legs were 
shaking. I wondered if those twenty 
minutes came under the head of “thrill,” 
of which I'd been hearing so much for 
the last two weeks. I wondered if thrill 
and fear weren’t one and the same. 


ARRY rigged my line again, and an- 

other rainy half hour passed. Then 
another fish struck. This one didn’t get 
so tough. Perhaps it was too young. Any- 
way, the fight was over in three min- 
utes. The fish bored, wrapped the line 
around a rock, and I was out a hook, a 
leader, a herring, and about thirty yards 
of line. Larry fixed: up my rig once 
more. 

I would have liked to quit right then 
and there, but pride kept me at it. Other 
women, smaller than I, had landed their 
tuna, and it was up to me to show that I 
could do it, too. Another hour and a half 
dragged by, punctuated by the nerve- 
racking screeches of the gulls, as they 
swooped insolently down on the chum. 
It was now 9:30. 

Somewhere out in the fog I could rec- 
ognize my husband’s voice, for he, too, 
was out with his guide. I heard a whoop. 
He had a fish on, and his dory came 
sliding out of the fog like a ghost. I had 
a glimpse of my husband's set, stream- 
ing face, and of a rod that bent perilously 
as the boat disappeared. Then, fifteen 
minutes later, the cork float on my line 
shot out of the water, and, with a splash, 
disappeared into the depths. I put on the 
drag, and the line cut the waves toward 
the open sea. The line whirred from 
my reel at fantastic speed. I leaned back 
in my chair, braced and tense, and op- 
pressed with the feeling that any fight I 
might make would be futile. Finally the 
tuna had enough of that run, and decided 
to come back. I reeled in frenziedly, 
little thinking of distributing the line 
evenly on the reel. 

Then Larry reminded me that I should 
avoid peaks and valleys. I looked down 
at the reel, and was horrified to find I 
had a neat pyramid right in the center of 
the spool. Even while I was wondering 


just what to do about it, the pyrami: 
began to disappear much faster than i 
had been built up. My tuna was off t 
sea again, and taking us with him, as i 
the water was not quite rough enough i1 
Shelburne harbor. I had been scared 
when the fish hit. Now, unreasonably, 
became angry. That tuna obviously wa 
not open to reason. He was too stubborn 
too sure of himself. I would show him h« 
was wrong. 

Looking back on it now, the ex 
perience seems like one of those night- 
mares in which greatly infuriated beast: 
chase you, and you are unable to run 
Now that I had the tuna on, I was just 
about as helpless as though a roof had 
fallen on me. That tuna was as remorse 
less as fate. But Larry, as I have said 
knows psychology. Time after time h« 
convinced me that my fish was tiring 
and that soon the struggle would be 
over. Strangely, each time I believed him 
anew, and each prophesy of “Only ten 
minutes more” filled me with new de- 
termination. Again and again, at his 
suggestion, I pumped and pumped, and 
reeled and reeled until my back and arms 
were numb. The result was always the 
same. The fish would get tired of it, 
and set off on a new run, and apparently 
with new strength. At times I had to grab 
the seat of the chair to keep from being 
dragged out of it. 

They had been too generous with the 
swivels on that angler’s chair, which not 
only rocked back and forth as it should 
do, but also from side to side. The vi- 
olent churning motion made me feel 
like cream in a separator. Furthermore, 
the boat was so logy on the pick-up that 
Gordon couldn’t maneuver it properly 
to help me in playing the fish. But one 
thing he did was a help. He put the 
broadside of the boat to the fish when- 
ever he could, and, as it rose and fell on 
the waves, it did the pumping for me, 
and saved my back a lot of punishment 

Two hours passed. When Larry told 
me the time, the thought popped into 
my harassed mind that these giant tuna 
have been known to fight for eight or 
ten hours. The only thing to do was to 
summon my last reserve of strength and 
will power, and conquer that fish be- 
fore he conquered me. Larry must have 
thought I was about all in, or that I'd 
had all the psychology I could assimilate 
With my eyes popping from my head, 
and my jaws closed tight, I leaned back 
and tugged. The leader came into sight, 
shiny, dripping, and welcome. Then 
Larry did a daring thing. 


HAT wire will cut like a knife when 

pulled by one of those great fish. If 
that doesn’t happen, you can easily be 
catapulted overboard. Still Larry leaned 
out, and grabbed that leader, while the 
tuna was still strong and full of fight 
Then, while he held it, Gordon gaffed the 
fish. The tuna’s tail thrashed the water 
violently, beating the water to a foam 
and sending sheets of it over us. Larry 
and Gordon held on tight, while I sat 
and trembled, as weak as though I had 
just risen from a sick bed. 

Try as they might, the three men 
aboard were unable to lift the thrashing 
fish into the boat. We towed it a half 
mile to a quiet cove, where, with the help 
of three more men from another boat, we 
finally got him aboard. 

When at last (Continued on page 87) 
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Lures from the Kitchen 


(Continued from page 


pring waters which the section boasts. 
There is lots of such water in the Big 
springs Country of south Missouri. Rain- 
ows will not reproduce in their new 
ome, as the water is not cold enough to 
atch the eggs properly, but they grow 
apidly and four and five-pounders are 
1ot uncommon. 


| STARTED fishing just above the dam, 
' and Charlie waded in a hundred yards 
ibove. Billy, fascinated by the strange 
ackle he had borrowed, wandered off 
ipstream, casting an old plug. 

A drift had settled against the dam, 
ind, in the clear, still water beneath it, 
[I could see trout darting restlessly. My 
pulse quickened. Most of the fish were 
ibout ten inches long, but now and then 
I caught a glimpse of a big one. 

Approaching the drift cautiously, I 
cast a yellow, fuzzy lure on a Number 2 
brass spinner, which I had found effec- 
tive in other Ozark trout waters. I let 
the lure settle under the drift, out of 

ight. An electric shock ran through the 
rod. Instinctly I set the hook. Deep 
iown a trout flashed. The struggle was 
brief. Lunging under the drift, the trout 
tore the hook loose. 

Again I cast under the drift, expecting 
to feel the tingling thrill of a strike. A 
couple of small fellows sparred with the 
fly, but managed to keep from getting 
hooked. Hearing a shout, I looked up- 
stream. Charlie’s rod was bending. A 
small trout broke water. I watched en- 
viously as Charlie landed his catch. 

Moving upstream, I came to a swift 
channel, which cut through islands of 
green water cress. Far below, I caught 

glimpse of a darting trout. Reeling 
out line, I made a long cast. A dark 
shape rose to my fly. The trout struck, 
ind I set the hook. My rod arched and 
throbbed in my hand. Breaking water, 
the trout fell back and made a furious 
lunge. Dave was wrong. These trout 
could fight! 

The fish was diving for a patch of 
water cress. Once he tangled with that 
mess, I knew I’d lose him. Carefully I 
put pressure on the rod, and my heart 
missed a few beats. 

Stopped in its frantic run, the rain- 
ow turned broadside. I got the full 
force of that tug on my light rod. Again 
he trout leaped madly. In a last effort 
to throw the hook, he thrashed on the 
urface, then settled back, spent with 
xertion. Carefully I drew in line. With 

quick sweep of my landing net, I lifted 
he rainbow from the water. Measuring 

, I was surprised to learn it was only 
lightly longer than twelve inches. 

Continuing ‘upstream, I caught anoth- 
r rainbow, and Charlie caught three. 
Ve decided to quit fishing, since it was 
etting late and we had a sixty-mile 
rive home. Walking up the bank to- 

ard the car, Charlie stopped suddenly 
nd grabbed my arm. 

“Do you see what I see?” he asked. 

I followed his astonished gaze, and saw 

ghostly form standing in the middle 

‘ the spring branch, now dark in shad- 
w. It was a man, clad only in under- 

ear. 

“Dave!” I gasped. 

Charlie was running up the narrow 
ith, his rubber boots thumping the 

‘ound hollowly. I followed at a run. 

Dave was fast to a trout. A big one! 

“Hold him!” shrieked Charlie, scram- 
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bling down the bank. I was right behind 
him. Dave motioned us back. From the 
dark water, a mighty fish erupted, hung 
for a breathless instant, shaking fierce- 
ly. Then, falling back with a splash, the 
trout dived for a sunken root-cluster 
against the bank. 

Dave played out precious line. I shud- 
dered when I saw the thin strand wind 
about his legs, hopelessly tangled. When 
the fish reached the end, something was 
bound to pop. Dave’s jaw set as he put 
pressure on the rod. The bamboo bent 
in every joint. Something splashed at 
Dave’s feet. His reel had worked loose, 
and fell into the water. 

Dave made no effort to recover it. He 
was edging toward a sand bar. He man- 
aged to steer the trout into shallow wa- 
ter. There he pounced on his catch like 
a hawk—line, leader, and rod draped 
around his body. 

“Say, these trout are scrappers!” 
panted, his eyes shining. 

We measured the trout. It was a good 
seventeen inches. 


he 


“You lucky devil,” said Charlie. “How 
do you do it?” 
“Just a gift,” said Dave airily. “A per- 


fect cast, a hook set at just the right 


moment, a well-managed fight, and 
you’ve got your trout.” 
“That’s all there is to it,” I added 


sarcastically. 

“It’s really simple,” said Dave. 

At that moment a shrill cry broke the 
twilight stillness. Our young friend, 
Billy, ran down the path. 

“Mom said—” he began. 

Dave cut him off sharply. 
going to fish any more, son.” 

“Well,” said Billy, “I just wanted to 
tell you that Mom said there’s not any 
more bread at the house.” 


“We're not 


Tuna Champion ForA Day | 


(Continued from page 8:6) 
we had reached the dock, the fish was 
weighed. Some one’s voice boomed, “Sev- 
en hundred and fifty-seven pounds!” It 
took me some time to realize that the 
749-pounder Mrs. Faith Locke Lowe took 
at Jordan Ferry last year was no 
longer the world’s record. The instant 
when I realized the record was mine was 
the most triumphant and incredible in 
my life, and I'll probably never have 
another like it. It was more than worth 
the rain and the fog, the pitching of the 
boat, “the strain of that two-hour fight. 
Then, the next day, while we were on 
the dock taking pictures of my tuna, a 
truck drew up with another tuna to be 
weighed. I heard some one say, “This is 
the biggest one yet!” Anxiously I stood 
by the scales, and heard a voice boom 
out, “Seven hundred and_ sixty-one 
pounds!” My heart sank. I was a former 
record holder. But I had held the 
women’s record for a day, anyway. 
Mrs. William Chisholm, who landed 
the record fish, is half my size, and she 
has my sincere congratulations. As for 
me, I’ll take comfort in the fact that 
there are heavier fish than either of 
these still in the sea. I'll have still other 
chances. I’ll not worry about fog, rain, 
cold, and infinite toil the nexttime. These 
things are nothing to the thrill of fight- 
ing them and winning. Yes, tuna fishing 
is all that it has been said to be! 


| RECLAIMO MFG. CO. 








BIG BOOT BARGAIN 


beer: b cheap 
about this boot 
but the price 

















POST- 

PAID 
Think of it! A 16” all-leather 
waterproofed hunting boot 
made of Tanned Elkskin 
Equipped with patented Raw 
Cord soles and heels to pre- 
vent slipping. Built-in Steel 
ArchSupportsassuringall-day 
comfort. Ventilated insole 
Hard Toe box and BARBOUR 


STORMWELTED thruout. A 
| ragged long-wearing boot de- 
signed especially for sports- 


men and priced at 
only $6.95 .send for 
your pair today. Ad- 
vertising showing 
6-8-10-12-16-18 inch 


boots on request. 


EDWARDS BOOT Co. 


612 Center Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 











FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted 
with new customers, we will beauti- 
fully enlarge one snapshot negative 
(film) to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you 
enclose this ad with 10c for return 
mailing. Information on hand tinting 
in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your negative will be returned with 
your free enlargement. Send it today. 
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Moines, lowa 
WHY WASTE $750 YEARLY 
On N Oil Ch 

and ramen ms Motor wear. 
when perfect lubrication is maintained 
with “RECLAIMO”’ the SUPER FIL- 
TER-REFINER. Much more than a mere 
oll filter. Outer filter chamber removes 
SOLIDS—inner chamber evaporates 
GASOLINE DILUTION, WATER, 
ACID, by indirect use of exhaust heat. 
Ingenious, yet simple. Easily attached to 
old and new Cars, Trucks, Tractors, 
Diesels in place of now obsolete oil filters. 
POSITIVELY NO MORE OIL CHANGES 

After Attaching ‘‘Reclaimo” 


SKEPTICAL? ded Y needed. With a little kerosene in winter. 








Wm. Schwaige 
Patents 


.—Just read our ‘OIL FACTS They’!! tell 
u plenty (much more than the oil interests would have you know), 
mer "4 m y save you hundreds of dollars, whether you buy Reclaimo or 


urs for a penny post card. 


306 N. Western, Dept. OL Chicago 


US. CONT 108 


Earn $1850 to $3000 a Year 





Excellent opportunities for citizens 18 to 50. No special 
experience needed. Railway Postal Clerks may earn $155 
first month ; Customs Inspectors as high as $3,000 a year. 
Send for my FREE BO K “How to Secure a Government 
Position It tells about many good government jobs and 
how my instruc “tion Deseo to ya ou for the job you want. 
Write At ON¢ Address Arth rR. Patterson, PATTERSON 
SCHOOL, 10411 Mercantile Bidg., “Rocheste er, N.Y. 








SHARPEN YOUR SKATES! Do it yourself with Berghman 
Hand Skate Sharpener (center) $1.00. Skate Stands for Oil 
PRICES POSTPAW). 
store $36.00. 
i. 


Finishing $2.50, Oil Stone $1.00. 
hn ate Grinder for home work shop, club or 





a Berghman Co., 1417 Washington Bivd., Maywood, 
increase profits, start your 
plant. I train you at home in spare time quickly. Show you 
32-page book, ‘‘How to Raise Poultry Ss Profit’’ comes to you 


I show you how to greatly 

POU LT RY own business, or secure a 

good job in a big poultry 

very latest methods. Give you facts worth money to yourself 

or employer. My home-study course used by thousands. 

FREE. Write today: HA Y MON, Pres.. National 
Poultry Institute, Dept. 420-A, dame Center, N. Y. 











GOKEY BOTTE ogy 


“The best all-around beet the world” 
Manutactured Since vies0 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac —_ Hand 
Pep LR Te band 

ter than the average H putopan 

e off ; no hooks to catch. "Salle steep 

boot in place, and also acts as —} a pom 4 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.iS St. Paul, 
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Better Boats for Duck Hunters 


A kayak, which makes a 
perfect duck boat, as 
it is roomy, light in 
weight, and seaworthy 


on the sport of boating, as, indeed, 

they do on almost every other sport, 

with the result that, in our desire 
to cling to old, established customs, we 
often lose sight of new ideas and fail 
to make changes that would make our 
sport easier and more enjoyable. 

I don’t mean, in advocating boating 
innovations, that we should scorn all 
the traditional practices that have been 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. For, in boating as in no other sport, 
perhaps, the customs that have been 
passed along for many years are the re- 
sult of hard experience, and, in most 
cases, are the common-sense method of 
arriving at results. 

Boat forms, however, must change to 
meet new conditions and uses, and, in 
such cases, the old forms merely serve 
as museum pieces to illustrate past 
practices and point to the advisability 
of adopting new procedure. Take duck 
boats as a case in point. From the be- 
ginning of the sport of duck shooting, 
duck boats have played an important 
part in hunting the mallard, teal, canvas- 
back, and other species of waterfowl. 

As a result of this long association 
with the sport of duck shooting, the 
boats used have evolved into a certain 
standard, recognizable forms. They have 
low freeboard, narrow beam, narrow, 
high coamings, short length, short deck, 
and invariably are painted a dead-grass 
color to make them _ inconspicuous 
among their surroundings. These requi- 
sites the duck boat must have, so says 
tradition, or ducks could not be properly 
hunted. Or could they? Well, let’s see. 

Duck boats are still used in quantities 
according to traditional standards, but 
the advantages of their use in water- 
fowl hunting is, to say the least, ques- 
tionable, and, in my opinion, wholly un- 
necessary. The average duck boat is 
invariably unseaworthy, wet, and un- 
stable. True, this may be due to the 
demands of the sport, which call for low 
freeboard to gain low visibility, and 
narrow beam to give easy maneuvering, 
but the fact remains that the present 


‘Te. hands of tradition weigh heavily 
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so-called duck boat 
is the poorest form of 
boat in existence, with 
regard to seaworthi- 
ness and usability. 

As for fulfilling a 
definite purpose—pro- 
viding an accessory to 
the hunting of ducks— 
the so-called duck boat 
fails because it is of 
limited capacity, it is 
unsafe, and is general- 
ly useless in meeting 
the demands of the 
sport for which it is 
supposedly built. It is 
just as sensible to use 
two different types of 
boats in angling for two different species 
of fish, as it is to use the so-called duck 
boat for duck hunting, and other types 
of boats for general sporting use. 

The truth of the matter is that almost 
any other type of boat—kayaks, canoes, 
rowboats, modern flat, Vee, or round 
bottom—is superior not only for general 
use, but for duck hunting as well. All of 
the types of boats mentioned are more 
seaworthy and more comfortable than 
duck boats. Then, why in the name of 
common sense don’t duck hunters use 
them? And the only answer is that the 
shooters are still conforming blindly to 
tradition. 

Kayaks, 14 to 18 ft. long, both rigid and 
folding types, are fine craft for waterfowl 
hunting. The only thing needed to trans- 
form an ordinary kayak into a duck boat 
is a coat of paint which will render it in- 
conspicuous among any vegetation or 
surroundings -in duck areas. This is a 
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simple matter, and is quickly and easily 
done. 

Kayaks have all the advantages of 
ordinary duck boats, and, in addition, ar 
more seaworthy, have greater capacity 
shallow dreft, comparatively low free- 
board, and, best of all for waterfow! 
hunting, they are extremely light in 
weight, with a hull that can be launched 
easily by one man. They also can bh: 
transported readily from place to plac« 
atop an automobile. 

Some kayaks now available are adapt- 
ed for outboard motors, which is another 
argument in their favor from the duck 
hunter’s standpoint. They are of metal 
or canvas-covered construction, which 
insures occupants a dry craft in place 
of the perpetual sogginess encountered 
in the average duck boat. Canvas-cover- 
ed construction, from the hunter’s stand- 
point, is much better in a kayak than 
metal construction because of the dif- 
ference in weight between those two 
materials. 

Another satisfactory type of boat for 
use in waterfowl hunting is the canoe 
It is easily maneuvered, and paddling 
does not require a great expenditure of 
strength. Canoes have shallow draft, 
enabling a duck hunter to negotiate 
shallow waters, and plenty of carrying 
capacity. They are fast, light in weight 
and are reasonably seaworthy in most 
waters. They are easily transported by 
automobile, and some models are special- 
ly built for automobile camping and 
hunting. These models have good beam 
and freeboard, with the beam carried 
well into the ends, making seaworthy 
hulls, not only for duck hunting, but for 
all-season sport. 
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Canoe hunter with a day's bag. A canoe of this type is safe and comfortable 
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In addition to the pointed-end models, 
ere are square-stern canoes of light- 
eight construction which are stable, 
aworthy, have canvas covering to make 
em leak-proof, and can be equipped 
ith outboard motors for quick passage 
the most desirable hunting areas. 
hese craft possess all of the virtues of 
ick boats plus the desirable features 
hich duck boats don’t have. 
Sportsmen should investigate the pos- 
bilities of folding boats, not only for 
inting, but as all-round craft. They 
re light in weight, easily transported 
side an automobile, a house trailer, 
shed on the outside of an automobile, 
r stowed in its trunk. These boats are 
readily assembled by one man in a few 
minutes, and have all the advantages of 
rigid construction, plus the added advan- 
tage of being easily stowed away in 
small places when not in use. Collapsible 
boats are available in a variety of styles 
which are adaptable to hunting or gen- 
eral use. Most models can be fitted with 
jutboard motors, and, with their shal- 
low draft, good beam and freeboard, and 
eaworthy hulls, they are the equal of 
any rigid boat, with the added advan- 
tage of giving more miles to the gallon 
of fuel than any other type of craft. 
Another craft particularly qualified 
for waterfowl hunting is the rowboat. 
The flat-bottom type is preferable, as 
such craft have shallow draft and can 
glide over the foot or so of water often 
found adjacent to the choicest shooting 
locations. A blind usually can be erected 
around a rowboat, furnishing excellent 
concealment. Another strong point in 
favor of rowboats is that, because of 
their wide, flat bottoms, these craft will 
remain steady when occupants are firing 
their guns. 
Where the water is deep enough for 
their use, Vee and round-bottom out- 
board craft make serviceable and satis- 
factory duck boats. Such craft usually 
have generous freeboard and beam, 
which result in a boat that is seaworthy 
under all conditions, while the capacity 
is ample for three or more occupants. 
Fitted with an outboard motor, a sports- 
man couldn’t ask for a better craft in 
which to hunt waterfowl. When the 
hull is anchored, it is easy to construct 
a blind around these boats which will be 
the equal of carefully constructed blinds 
ashore, with the additional convenience 
of being able to retrieve with slight ef- 
fort, and the assurance that shooting 
positions may be maintained in dry com- 
fort. Boats of this type are especially 
adapted to lake or river hunting where 
ough water is a factor to be considered. 
If duck hunters will let tradition and 
the so-called duck boats go hang, and 
ry one or more of the craft I’ve men- 
ioned, I’m sure they'll get more sport, 
omfort, and real enjoyment from the 
rand game of shooting waterfowl, and, 
1 addition, will have a boat equally 
itisfactory for all-round use.— Wm. 
ackson. 


Pheasant Propagation 


r“OR those sportsmen who are inter- 
— ested in hatching and rearing pheas- 
ants, the Pheasant Propagation 
{andbook issued by the Wisconsin Con- 
srvation Department should prove of 
iterest and value. All the latest meth- 
ds of artificial and range propagation 
f five strains of this bird, as practiced 
y the State’s experimental game farm, 
re fully discussed. 
Recently, Wisconsin has found great 
access with the distribution of day- 
id chicks, in preference to the former 
ustom of shipping eggs for hatching to 
irmers and sportsmen. 
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Answers iz 


Boating fans 


Applying Canvas Cover 
Question: My round-bottomed rowboat is 
planked with strips about 1% in. wide. As I 
haul it to the lakes and back on a trailer, it 
dries out, the paint checks on the seams, and 
it leaks until it gets soaked again. I would 
like to cover it with canvas. Please tell me 
how to go about it.—M.R., Mich. 


Answer: Your round-bottomed rowboat may 
be made permanently water-tight by covering 
with canvas, which, if properly applied, will 
add to its attractiveness. 

The first requisite is to smooth the surface, 
removing all accumulations of lumpy paint, es- 
pecially around the seams, by scraping and 
sanding. The old paint may remain if it is 
smooth. Fill any gouged or chafed areas with 
wood filler. The hull could be covered with 
one single width or, if desirable, two or even 
three widths of cloth. For canvasing, use can- 
vas cement. For the average 16-footer, 1 gal. 
is enough. The 8-oz., single-filled duck is sat- 
isfactory. This is stretched in place tempor- 
arily, then loosened, and a coat of the cement 
applied to the boat, covering only about 3 or 4 
sq. ft. at a time. The canvas is stretched 
over the glued area, and its surface rubbed 
with a pad to insure complete adhesion be- 
tween planking and cloth. Cloth is tacked at 
intervals. When the hull is covered, allow 1% 
in. for canvas laps, coating them with cement. 
Replace moldings, and fill canvas surface by 
mixing enough wood alcohol to remainder of 
the cement to make a pint. This is applied to 
canvas and allowed to dry 10 hours. Sand 
smooth, and apply three coats of porch and 
floor enamel, sanding each coat but the last.— 
W.J. 


Licensing Outboard 


Question: Is an outboard, with a steering 
wheel and remote control, considered a motor 
boat? What are the laws relating to owning 
such a craft? Where can licenses, if there are 
any, be obtained? How much will one cost for 
a 16-horsepower motor and 15 or 16-ft. boat? 
—C.T., New York. 


Answer: Any boat powered with an outboard 
motor is, in the eyes of the law, a motor boat, 
and subject to same regulations. 

When used upon navigable waters, a regis- 
tered number is necessary for your boat. This 
is painted upon the sides in figures 3 in. high, 
and remains upon that boat until boat is dis- 
posed of, when notification of change must be 
made to collector of customs. The number is 
obtained from registration office or collector of 
customs. At all times, the following equip- 
ment must be carried, subject to inspection: 
two copies of Pilot Rules; mouth-operated 
whistle of approved type; one life preserver 
for each passenger carried; lights, including 
combination light forward; fire extinguisher of 
approved type. 

A license is unnecessary if the boat is used 
only for pleasure. The only laws governing 
the use of the hull are those contained in the 
Pilot Rules. These are for the purpose of 
avoiding collison with other boats.—W.J. 


Position of Sails 


Question: Will you please tell me the cor- 
rect position of sails on a catboat while sailing 
at a right angle to the wind, or straight into 
it?—R.A.P., Cal. 


Answer: It is impossible to sail directly in- 
to the wind. If an objective is to be reached 
directly in the eye of the wind, it is attained 
by tacking, or pursuing a zigzag course, first 
to one side of the wind, then the other. The 
correct position of the boom for any wind posi- 
tion is to have the sail pulling without flutter- 
ing.—W.]. 
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Fly Casting 


Probably the most understandable discussion 


| of the “Art of Fly Casting” that has ever ap- 


peared in print. Describes general principles 
as well as such fine points as side, flip, and 
wind casts, the use of the spinner, dry fly, 
wet fly, and nymph. Tells you the best rod, 
reel, line, lures, clothing, landing nets, and 
tackle boxes for fly fishing. The best methods 
of fishing for bass, trout, and other fish are 
handled each in a separate chapter as is the 
matter of field repairs. 88 pages and cover. 


5” x 7”. Sent postpaid for only 25c. Write 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Fish with the 
WORLD'S “STARTIN’-EST” 


OUTBOARD 


15,000-volt magneto ignition! Light 
weight — Stromberg Carburetor — no 
fume air-stream cooling— 180” steer- 
ing—full tilt-up—no water jacket or 
pump to clog. $71.50 f. o. b. factory 
(battery ign. model $64.50). Write. 
BENDIX PRODUCTS CORP. (Marine 
Div.), 435 Bendix Drive, So, Bend, Ind, 
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coouro OUTBOARD MOTOR 











ARE YOU 
‘“Unhandy’’? 


At last a service and repair manual has 
been made for the auto owner who is not 
a mechanic. Here are hundreds of “‘horse- 
sense’ methods for keeping your own car 
in perfect shape—no matter how old or 
how new it is. AUTO KINKS tells in non- 
technical language, made clearer by draw- 
ings and simple diagrams, what to do no 
matter what goes wrong—how to make 
temporary or permanent repairs to the mo- 
tor, carburetor, ignition, lights, starter, 
radiator, chassis, running gear, body, fen- 
ders, top, and even the garage. Will give 
you more understanding of the mysterious 
“insides” of a car than anything you ever 
saw. Service men will get a world of new 
ideas from it too. 192 pages, full strong 
cloth binding, pictures on every page. Only 
$1.00. Sent C. O. D. plus few cents post- 


age. Ask for “AUTO KINKS.” Write to 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 117 
353-4th Ave. New York, N. Y. 








When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 

















140,000 PERSONS 


... men and women, die annually of cancer. Yet 
cancer, if discovered 1n time, can be cured 
Purchase the label shown above, place it on your 
Christmas packages, and join one of the great- 
est crusades of our times: the fight against ig- 
norance and fear of cancer. Help spread our 
message by doing your part... 


FIGHT CANCER WITH KNOWLEDGE 
WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP. send $1.00 to 


New York City Cancer Committee, 165 East 91st 
Street, for ten labels and 1 year’s subscription to 
the new publication, “The Quarterly Review.”* 
If you live outside the city, write to New York 
State Cancer Committee, Rochester, N, Y¥. 


THE NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
ss senieneineeeenitteametenemmnseneneieniae tee cteinieantenieal 

















Boat Kinks . 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 
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String Seat for Rowboat 


AND trollers on the north Pacific 

Coast fishing grounds have found 
this string seat more comfortable and 
convenient than cushions or rubber pads 
on the rower’s seat. Drill 15 or 20 holes 
in each end of a 30x12-in. board. Stout 
line is threaded back and forth through 
these holes, then the lacing is wedged 
taut by a block of wood at each end. 
The board is then placed atop of the 
rowing thwart. Stretching and shrink- 
ing of the line are taken up by adjust- 
ing the wedge blocks. When not in use, 
this seat can be removed.—H. R. Evans, 
British Columbia, Canada. 


Night Shelter on Boat 


PORTABLE shelter can be installed 
quickly on a runabout for week-end, 
or vacation, cruises. All that is needed 
is a pup tent with poles, a few cup hooks, 


and two short lengths of rope. Fast« 
the cup hooks in the sheer planks begi: 
ning at the deck, and place one for eac 
grommet of the tent. When erectin 
tent, put the closed end forward, the 
extend the aft pole to the floor board: 
set the forward pole on the deck, « 
placé a short board across the boat an 
rest the pole on this. Fasten the forwa1 
ridge line to the mooring bit, and the af 
line to the transom on motor.—W. F 
Williams, Wash. 


Boat Rack for Fishing Rod 


CREW two small picture-frame hook 

with open eyes into the side of you 
boat on the inside. Place your castin; 
rod in this rack, and the curve of th: 
boat’s side will hold the rod with slight 
tension. Use of this rack keeps the ro: 
from being stepped on, as it frequently 
is when placed in the bottom of the boat 
This also makes it impossible for the rod 
and reel to collect sand and mud from 
the bottom of the boat.—Sam Bowers 
Ohio. 





The Bonito Will Surprise You 


(Continued from 


Lionel A. Walford, in his new book, 
“Marine Game Fishes of the Pacific 
Coast,” says that the three true Pacific 
Coast bonitos, commonly known as the 
California, Mexican, and Chilean, are 
kept separated by physical barriers. He 
explains: “There is the northern species 
off the California and Oregon coasts, 
which is prevented from penetrating in- 
to tropic waters by the insuperable bar- 
rier of high temperature; a _ tropical 
species, which cannot bear the cool 
waters off southern California; and a 
southern species, which ranges along the 
coast of Peru and Chile, and cannot 
penetrate into tropical latitudes.” 

The name, bonito, is sometimes given 
to unrelated fishes. The most common 
of these are the Atlantic  cobia, 
(Rachycentron canadus), or cabio, as it 
is sometimes called. This is actually a 
sergeant fish, although it is known as a 
black bonito along most of the Chesa- 
peake coast. It also is called a. crab- 
eater, and, at times, a coal fish. It grows 
much larger than any of the bonito 
group. I recently heard of one caught 
in a Virginia trap net that scaled 104 
lb. No angling record is available. This 
fish ranges along the Atlantic Coast. It 
is quite common in Florida waters, and, 
on rare occasions, is found as far north 
as Cape Cod. The larger fish of this 
species seem to inhabit the coast and 
bays of Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. 

A strip from the belly of a true bo- 
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nito makes a fine sailfish or white-mar 
lin bait. The flesh is dark and ex- 
ceptionally full of blood, and often is 
referred to as the roast beef of the sea 
It is far down the list as a palatable 
food fish, although once it was well 
liked by lovers of sea food. 

If bonito is eaten, I suggest that it be 
boiled, and served with cream or egg 
sauce, like cod or haddock. The cod is 
a tastier fish to eat, but, from an an 
gler’s viewpoint, fishing for cod doesn’t 
rank at all, while fishing for even a 5-lb 
bonito is tops for light tackle.—Thoma 
Aitken. 


New Tarpon Law 


AVID NEWELL, president of th 
D Florida Conservation Council, an 

nounces success in establishing : 
new tarpon law. It is now illegal for a! 
angler in the State of Florida to posses 
more than two tarpon in one day, or t' 
offer the species for sale. A fine of fron 
$100 to $500, or imprisonment up to si 
months, has been provided. The inten 
of the law is to require fishermen t 
liberate tarpon if they catch more tha! 
two in any one day. Sportsmen may ol 
tain permits for shipping mounted tr: 
phies. As tarpon are strictly game fis! 
having little or no food value, it was im 
perative that protective measures shoul 
be invoked to protect the species. Texa: 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Mississip} 
should pass similar laws to protect thes 
great game fish.—T. A. 
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This All-Purpose Boat Is Easy to Build 


(Continued from 


rmly. 
ig it well into seams. 


Apply a thin coat of paint, work- 
When paint is 


iry, fill the seams flush with commercial 
eam filler, or with one part whiting to 
hree parts white lead. Place the keel 
n the center of the bottom, and fasten 


rom the inside with 14-inch 
lathead screws. The 


%-inch skeg 


Number 8 
is 


ecured with two-inch Number 10 screws 


of similar type. 


To fasten the motor 





THE MATERIALS YOU 


Lumber 


(Mahogany, cedar, white pine, or 


cypress ) 

Side planking 

14x 12in.x 12 ft. 

x 8in. x12 ft. 
Bottom planking 

5x 4in. 
Chines 

% x1 in. 
Keel %x 4in. 
Skeg %x 4in.x 
Transom 

+ x 
Side frames 

%x 3in. 
Transom Frame 

34 x 3 in. 


x 12 ft. 


x 12 ft. 
x 12 ft. 
4 ft. 


8in.x 6 ft. 


x 14 ft. 


x 4 ft. 


(Spruce, mahogany, 
pine ) 

Sheer molding 

%x iin. x I? ft: 
Seat risers 

% x1% in. x 12 ft. 
Sheer clamp 

ly x1% in. x 12 ft. 
Oar locks 

14%x3'%in.x 2 ft. 
Motor board 
%x 12x14 in. 
%x 8in. x 10 ft. 
%x 12in.x 6ft. 
(Oak) 


Transom Knees 
and Breast hook 
14%.x 12in.x 2 ft. 


(Rough lumber) 


Seats 


Mold frames 
%x 4in.x 8 ft. 


Fastenings 
(flathead screws) 
14-in. No. 8 
11,-in. No. 8 2 gross 
2-in. No. 10 3% doz. 


(brass or galvanized 
%-in. No. 8 4 doz. 


8 doz. 


Miscellaneous 


1%-in. copper 
clout-nails 4 
% x 3%-in. carriage 
bolts 4 
Paint 
(or 3 pt. paint and 
3 pt. varnish) 
Candle wicking 
Seam filler 
(or white lead) 


1 roll 
2 Ib. 


fir, oak, or 


NEED 


2 pieces 
2 pieces 


8 pieces 
2 pieces 
1 piece 
1 piece 
1 piece 
1 piece 


1 piece 





2 pieces 
1 piece 
2 pieces 
1 piece 
1 piece 


1 piece 
1 piece 


1 piece 


4 pieces 


) 
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This stanch litte craft is easily turned 
into a motor boat with an outboard's help 


board to the transom, use 1%-inch Num- 
ber 8 flathead screws. 

If the hull is to be used for sailing, it 
will be necessary to install a center- 
board well. With its center about fifty- 
four inches aft the stem, cut a slot, %4- 
inch wide and fifteen inches long through 
the planking and keel. Insert two %4x1% 
x12-inch posts in the forward and after 
ends of the well slot, fastening them in 
place with screws. Shape the edges of 
the well boards, which measure %x10x15 
inches, to fit the bottom. Smear all ad- 
joining surfaces liberally with white lead, 
and fasten the boards to the well posts 
by driving the screws up through the 
bottom. 

In addition to the centerboard well, a 
mast step is necessary to make your 
boat ready for sailing. You'll also need 
to equip the craft with a rudder and 
with a tiller for steering. A ten-foot mast 
will be sufficient for this size boat, with 
an eight-foot gaff and a ten-foot boom. 
Sixty square feet of canvas is required 
with the rig. Full details of necessary 
gear for using sail with this boat are 
given in one of the drawings which ac- 
company this article. 

To finish the hull, trim and sand it till 
it is smooth. Apply three coats of var- 
nish or paint as desired. A pleasing com- 
bination is a varnished interior with 
white sides and red or green bottom. 


Ports for Migratory Ducks 


IKE the great web of airports which 
" have spread over the country for the 

safety and convenience of airplanes, 
more than 400 duckports have been es- 
tablished’ for the sole benefit of the un- 
counted numbers of migratory ducks. 
These small refuges have been estab- 
lished through the efforts of the More 
Game Birds in America Foundation in 
codperation with private and municipal 
authorities. They are located at conven- 
ient watering places along migratory 
routes, and do much to supplement the 
development of federal refuges. Nearly 
200 duckports have been established 
during the past year. Others are being 
considered. 
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Sold HEATING 


FOR 
ONLY 


COMFOR 


USE NEW RADIANT ANYWHERE 
IN HOUSE...CLEAN, QUICK 
HEAT AT A FINGER TOUCH! 


Nothing like it! Amazing, new 
Radiant heater gives A 
many hours of sunlike, 
healthy heat from few 
pints of cheap liquid 
fuel. Finger-touch ORS ae ee 
heat regulation. 4 Oe Sg 
Instant opera- Be 

tion. Heats every : 
corner of a big 
room even in > 
zero weather! ’ mae AS 
REPLACES ng 
STOVES...COST 

LESS TO USE! 

Why fuss with 

dirty stoves, coal 

or wood, tang- 

ling cord or tube 

heaters when this 

beautiful Radiant 

gives you more heat 

for less money, 4 

needs no bulky fuel, 

leaves no dirt or 




















ashes,is portable, 


BURNS 96% AIR 
some be used ONLY 4% FUEL! 


30-DAY HOME TRIAL IF YOU ACT NOW! 
On our special introductory offer, you can get the new Radiant for 
30 days, to know why thousands m3 owners praise its remarkable 
heating efficiency and ecc ymomy. The special ow price amazes all! 
Write TODAY for full details! 


AGENTS! A great money- aber. ped or epare time, with 


* everything supplied. u must write at once! 


AKRON LAMP & MFG.CO., 1331 HiGH ST., AKRON, 0. 





New Mead MOTOR SLED 





ForHome Builders 


FE gh 

























































drawings, pa or complete 
Constructic mn Kit! Uses OUT- 
Low cost Amazing speed, 
Seats 2 ALSO Ice-Boats, 
MEAD GLIDERS, 15 S. Market, Dept. 11-07, CHICAGO 
There’s Ducks for You—with a‘‘KALAMAZOO”’ 
mazoo'’—the folding, 
uncture-proof duck boat. 
sinkable. Strong but eht. Go 
anywhere .Che anpase 
down in aj . All sizes. Ae 
with your genet 
catalog. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
A REAL HOBBY FOR 
OUTDOOR MEN 
sportsmen. A new kit con- 
taining enough material 
quaint wooden Sea Cap- 
tains, with complete step- 
wood blocks supplied are 
already shaped to the ap- 
cial wood carving knife, 
sharpening stone,and paints 
carved figures are just the 
thing for your untin 
only $1.50 and the complete 
kit will be sent postpaid. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
WORK 
is easy if you 
wear an §.S.S. 
|] made for comfort and econ- 
|| omy. No irritating leg straps, 
able; weess lengs gives pestoct eat- 
‘ Three styles 
two separatesacks. Send stamp for booklet. \ We 
Style illustrated is $1.60 , 


MOTOR SL ED at home from 
BOARD or other oo 
Ki-Yaks, Sail-boats. Rush 10c for illustra- 
ted litera 
Bring home your limit with a 
Swift, silent, steady 
carry by bend = a 
guaranteed. Write ‘a, eo 
6 
WHITTLIN 
Here’s a new idea for 
for carving two of these 
by-step instructions. The 
proximate outline. A spe- 
are included. These hand 
Lodge, Den, or Cabin. Sen 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 117 
OR PLAY 
the finest Suspensory 
no chafing bands. Easily wash- 
cally designed. 
at $1, $1.35, $1.50; the higher prices include 
MEYERS MANFG. CO., 42 Park Place, Watertown, N. Y. 
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Curb That First-Day Friskiness 


OW that the frost is on 


the pumpkin, or at 

least hovering over 

the cornfield looking 
for a nice fat pumpkin to land on later, 
most of us are dusting off the old double- 
barrel, shaking the moth balls out of our 
hunting togs, greasing up the cowhide 
boots, and looking over our stock of 
shells. When night comes, we find our- 
selves tossing on our luxurious couches 
as we dream feverishly of bowling over 
grouse, ringnecks, quail, or whatever 
brand of game bird is supposed to in- 
habit the covers we're planning to deci- 
mate on that first day of the open season. 

Meanwhile, the trusty (in most re- 
spects) setter, pointer, spaniel, or just 
plain dog we happen to own is in ex- 
actly the same state of eager expectancy. 
If you don’t believe it, watch how his 
conduct changes as the leaves begin to 
fall. 

Take my own bowwows for example. 
During the spring and summer, visitors 
at the farm are fairly frequent, and 
“strange” cars pull up in the dooryard 
almost every day without causing more 
than a mild ripple of interest inside 
the wire-inclosed dog runs across the 
road. But the instant the tang of fall 
is in the air, the whole situation changes 
as if by magic. The approach of each 
visitor, afoot, or in an automobile, is the 
signal for a young riot among the four- 
footed guys and gals behind the wire. 
Up and down their run they rush in a 
fever of excitement, barking hysterically 
to attract attention. 

This almost fanatical enthusiasm on 
the part of your dog, or dogs, is a grand 
and glorious thing for all concerned, but 
in certain ways it’s a dangerous thing, 
too. It makes the opening day of each 
year’s gunning season a critical one, 
both for you and for your bird hound. 
For much depends on your dog’s con- 
duct, and on your conduct as well, dur- 
ing that first trip afield. If Spot’s per- 
fectly natural exuberance of animal 
spirits is wisely curbed at the very out- 
set of the season's shooting; if the dog 
is made to realize that the rules have 
not been temporarily suspended, and 
that the same good judgment, self-re- 
straint, and implicit obedience he has 
been taught to exercise in former sea- 
sons will be expected and insisted on 
this year, too; and that any wanderings 
from the straight and narrow will be 
treated as they deserve—then you may 
count on a solid season's successful and 
enjoyable gunning as a result. 

If, on the other hand, Spot discovers 
the bars are more or less down, and 
you’re inclined to be a trifle lenient be- 
cause it’s the first day out, look out for 
trouble all the rest of the season, for 
you’re pretty sure to have it. So, if 
you’re smart, you'll start each new sea- 
son right where you left off the year 
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before, and not allow any foolishness. 

Incidentally, here’s a suggestion that’s 
worth considering. Even with the best 
and most thoroughly trained dog in the 
world, that first shooting day of the 
year may prove no little physical and 
mental strain on both dog and man, and 
both should be able to concentrate on 
the business in hand. For that reason, 
it’s not a bad idea to make the expedi- 
tion a twosome. Later on, invite your 
friends, for the chances are there'll be 
more fun if you make the invitation 
good for the second day, not the first, 
and so allow you and Spot to have it 
out all by yourselves on that opening 
morning. 

This is particularly true if you hap- 
pen to be shooting over a young dog, un- 
seasoned by years of experience. If you 
have a friend along, and it’s necessary 
to punish Spot once or twice during the 
early hours of your hunt—and it very 
probably will be—you may suddenly find 
he has decided your hunting companion 
is a grand chap to tell his troubles to, 
and that it’s a lot more fun to stick 
aroundand huntahead 
of the stranger than 
it is to take orders 
and an occasional 


This is embarrassing, 
to put it mildly 

For the same rea- 
son, when you're hunt- 
ing a youngster, it’s a 
good idea to select for 
your first day’s hunt- 
ing territory a section 
of country lying a good 
long distance from 
home—so far away 
that the pup won’t de- 
cide to call it a day 
and beat it for his 
kennel the first time 


brushing-up from you. FA 


you give him a mild, but much-needed 
dose of strap-oil. 

Another point: Don’t expect the i: 
possible. Hunting is hard work, and 
full day of it is enough to tax th 


strength and courage of even the tough- 


est dogs. If you expect your dog 
stand the strain of seven or eight hours 


grueling work in the brush, and to main- 


tain his speed, pep, and enthusiasm right 


up to the last kill of the afternoon, you 


must see to it that he has had a reason- 
able amount of preparation for the job 

We frequently fail to realize, too, that 
a dog’s scenting ability depends almost 



































Make the first expedition a twoson 
so you can correct your dog's fau 
before he gets a lot of wrong ide 
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itirely on his general physical fitness, 
1d that an out-of-condition, fagged-out 

tter or pointer will “bump” more birds 

a half hour than that same dog, when 
irdened and put in hunting shape, will 
ish in a week. Many a hunter has 

cided his dog has suddenly and un- 

‘countably lost his nose, or has given 
im an undeserved thrashing for ap- 
irently inexcusable mistakes, when | 
he mistake has really been made by 
1e gunner himself. And don’t forget | 
’s that kind of punishment that can 
isily turn first-class bird dogs into 
linkers. 

If you consider this conditioning busi- 
ess all poppycock, remember that even 
how dogs require an intensive course of 

tuning-up for a strenuous campaign 
round the circuit. Competent judges 
ook for good, hard muscle and well- 
hardened foot pads in the _ sporting 
breeds. As a result, wise handlers put 
their show prospects through a stiff 
course of physical exercise, often run- 
1ing them a number of miles daily be- 
hind a wagon, or automobile, to put them 
in shape to stand the wear and tear of 
the ring game. Yet these bench-show 
posers enjoy a veritable cakewalk com- 
pared with the punishing experience of 
a hard day’s hunting in heavy cover. 
You can’t expect a classy all-round per- 
formance from a setter or pointer that 
has spent the better part of a year lying 
before the library fire. 





























And here’s something fully as im- H ’ ' 
weahahiat t-te aoe aaah Swift & Company’s Experimental Kennels prove that 
in this little sermon—and that is the . . 
atta a8 Geek, complete, balanced dog diet need not be varied 

pa Rs rman oe at ny rik ~ Pin @ In Swift’s Research Experiment on Dog Food, 140 dogs 

ankainaian io poemare Sow = tite Gael they have been weaned directly to a diet consisting solely of 
cael plenty al cians of ain: bn Pard and water. All of the dogs in the Swift’s Kennels have 
: ; te ; lived on PARD exclusively, many of them for as long as 
hey also give plenty of thought to what y? y Sev 
ha ey Oe deta en at = A PRODUCT three years. Yet their appetite for PARD has never failed! 

It’s precisely the same with bird dogs OF SWIFT Still more remarkable is the health record these dogs have 

with this important variation. In the & COMPANY established on PARD, Swift's scientifically balanced ration: 
case of the pugilists, the collapse that is Not a single case of sickness or death from disease has 


occurred, in generation after generation of pedigreed cock- 
ers, wire-hairs and chows! Reproduction has been excel- 
lent, with litters healthy and normal in every way. Not a 
lactation failure has occurred; every dam has had an inex- 
haustible supply of rich milk. All pups, weaned directly to 
PARD at six weeks, have developed rapidly, conformed 
well to breed. And every adult dog has been maintained in 
splendid health and vigor. 
This amazing record speaks for itself. To keep your dog 
always in top condition, feed him PARD regularly! 


almost certain to follow a lack of proper 
food, properly prepared and eaten, usu- 
ally is purely physical. With bird dogs, 
we have another complication. Well- 
bred dogs are almost invariably more 
or less nervous and high-strung, and 
even the veriest plug is intensely excited 
when actually on game. The fact that 
this excitement is controlled by con- 
scious effort during the act of pointing, 
makes the nervous strain still more se- 
vere. For that reason, a dog whose phy- 
sical condition is below par, when sub- 


jected repeatedly to that kind of ten- Re j SWI FT'S CANINE.T ESTED 


sion, frequently goes all to pieces, and 


























































has what is known as a running-and- Zi . 
barking fit. ot ot OL EN LE) FORMULA 
The best authorities agree that run- : ME Pirin 
ning-and-barking fits in bird dogs in the ee Mae a Ni 2 le 
field are most frequently the result of 
too little meat in the dog’s diet. I know Don't take a chance on your dog’ ° 
from personal experience that young health. Make sure of it by using DON’T LET HIM 
logs, fed almost exclusively on cereals, these reliable foods and medicines. 
milk, and various commercial dog foods, - 5 ft 4 | 
ire extremely susceptible to the malady. c rd ¢ © 
The natural food of a dog is meat, and A dog doesn’t scratch for 
it stands to reason that when you ask eee, 2 eee ae 
1 dog to go native and spend his days (TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) by blood impurities is driving i 
hunting for a living, just as his wild an- WORM CAPSULES no Nyy, gh fF Hy 
cestors used to do, it’s good medicine to effectively remove mnvow, thew oe to 
make his food conform as nearly as pos- Large Roundworms 4 ae sia “ameeioie wt aid = ; a 
sible to what a wild dog would eat. and Hookworms \ y ag contain the natural blood correctives 
So, if you don’t want to find yourself, Dependable, safe, easy-to- ; work to correct. blood conditiens that so often cause 
yn that first morning afield, desperately a worm treatment. z eratching se coat, listlessness, poor appetite, 
=) eep your dog worm free g | eczema and ¢ ther ills. Why not try them?’ Make your ' 
rying to lasso a crazy setter or pointer, and thrifty. f | ¢ happy, healthy and contented. 
r equally desperately trying to dodge a WRITE FOR > | to use, safe and inexpensive, Rex Hunters 
langerous one, see to it that, for a num- NO. 652 owders—the prescription of a distinguished 
& 7 SOGKLET i Ve terinary Surgeon are for sale at leading 
ber of weeks before the season opens, on the practical removat sh and Drug Stores If unable to obtsin 
your dog has had a menu composed of | |o/worms in Dods 0° © EURESARACMm |p ir iy maker J iligers & Co. Dept, 478: Bing- 
it least two thirds meat—and if you [Breeds and ofes__ ADDRESS DESK N-55-L | hamton, N. Y. ‘Ask your dealer for ‘Rex Hunters’. 
make the menu three quarters, that’s PARKE DAVIS & CO. Detroit Mich. You'll Le emi how fine your dog can be until 
better yet—Wm. Cary Duncan. Drug Stores Sei! Parke - Davis Products 
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RE FOR 
DOG OWNERS 


Dr. LeGear’s veterinary staff will 
gladly give you free consultation regard- 
ing your dogs and other animals. Tell us 
your problems, and ask for copy of 


Dr. LeGear’s 


FREE DOG BOOK 


Your dog deserves the best—in treatment and care. 
Whether you buy Dr. LeGear’s prescriptions or not, 
our service is yours for the asking. 
The free Dog Book will help you 
much. Write for it. No obligation, 
Get Dr. LeGear’s Dog Prescrip- 
tions at your druggist’s or dealer's. 
Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DR.LEGEAR’S 
DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 


CONTA.N MOST EFFECTIVE 
NGREDIENTS KNOWN TO 
MODERN VETERINARY SCIENCE 














Pointers & English Setters 


Priced from $20.00 to $150.00, owing to age and 


training. Papers to register included. Every 
pup guaranteed to reach you safely, and in ex- 
cellent health. We have 100 to select from; so 


we can please you. Describe your wants. 


BATES KENNELS 


cor. 11th and Maple Street & 
White Collie Pups | 
The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
_Box _O.L., Galion, Ohio 

















| “SUCCESS WITH DOGS” 


&@ VALUABLE BOOK FREE on how to 
feed and train your dog. Keep him healthy 
and cure dog diseases. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Mailed free. 

Describing 25 Famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


Q-W LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, si: New Jersey 


Fence C 





iy Complete line of wires and 
Mey pen materials for all bird and 
7 animal enclosures. Write for 
, eatalog filled with money-say- 
ing values and tested fencing 
suggestions. 

CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 

VY 1479 Tyler St. N. E. 

mi lis, Minn. 
























| Sale sure ways to 
WORM PUPS 
ano DOGS 


@ Be Safe! Use worm medicines made both for 
the size of your dog and his type of worms. For 
Roundworms or Hookworms in pups or small 
dogs use Sergeant’s Puppy Capsules. For 
these worms in grown dogs or large pups use 
Sergeant’s Sure Shot Capsules (or Liquid). 

For Tapeworms in all pups and dogs use 
Sergeant’s Tapeworm Medicine. 

Sold by Drug and Pet Stores. Ask them for a 
FREE copy of Sergeant’s Dog Book on the care 
of dogs, or write: 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
2050 W. Broad Street ¢ Richmond, Virginia 
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DOG 
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Mixed Litter of Pups 


Question: I have a registered setter bitch 
which I had bred to a registered dog. However, 
about four days before having this dog bred, 
she got loose, and I found her with a Scottish 
terrier. I do not know whether they had mated 
or not. The pups have just been whelped, and 
two of them look too black for bird dogs, and 
a third has considerable black. The other two 
are almost white. Is it possible that part of 
this litter is from one dog and the rest from 
the other? If this could happen, would the bird 
dogs be purebred and eligible for registration? 
Also, about how long would it be before one 
could tell whether or not these pups are all 
bird dogs?—J. E. A., Ind. 


Answer: I am no expert in canine genetics, 
but considerable experience and observation has 
led me to believe such mixed litters are a possi- 
bility. I believe your pups are probably of 
mixed blood. For that reason, I don’t see how 
you can conscientiously apply for registrations 
of this litter. If the pups have Scottie blood, I 
should say it would be evident when they are a 
month or so old. You may be able to tell even 
before that. 

If there are no black, or nearly black, in- 
dividuals in the immediate ancestry of the set- 
ter dog and bitch you mated, I should say the 
question is already settled, and that you have a 
litter of crossbreds, or partly crossbreds, which 
cannot be legitimately registered.—W. C. D. 


Unusual Breed of Foxhounds 


Question: My problem is to locate a certain 
type of foxhound we had in this neighborhood 
about 25 years ago. No one here has seen 
hounds like these recently, and we have not 
been able to locate a breeder that has them. 
The sole interest of these hounds was to run 
foxes, and run them as fast as possible. They 
hunted like bird dogs, were timid, as a rule, 
and were not friendly with strangers. They 
were large, and well-built, with short ears that 
were of mixed color, and some of them had long 
hairs on the tail. Many of these hounds would 
jump a high fence. Can you tell me what breed 
they were?—B. D., West Virginia. 


Answer: That is difficult to say. The hound 
strains in this country are so frequently the re- 
sult of all kinds of crosses, that it is foolish to 
make any definite statements about many of 
them. However, the short ears you mention 
suggest the Walker strain, while the long hair 
on the tail might indicate an outcross years ago 
with the otter hound. If I could see a photo of 
one of the type you mention, it might help a 
little, but even then it would be only a guess.— 
W. C. Dz. 


Train Beagles on Game 


Question: I found a beagle about 5 years old, 
and have been told that he is a black-and-tan. 
When I let him run in the meadows near a 
swamp, he runs around with his nose on the 
ground. He won't chase cats, but, when I make 
believe there is something in a hole, he gets 
excited. The other day I showed him a couple 
of tame rabbits that had been killed and kept 
on ice for a few days. He kept smelling them, 
and trembling a little, and looking at me. He 
seems to have a good nose, but I have not had 
the chance to take him out and try him on rab- 
bits. If he is not broken, do you think there is 
a chance of breaking him in? Would you ad- 
vise buying a couple of wild, or tame rabbits 
and turning them loose for him to trail?— 
W. E. C., New York. 


Answer: Judging by your report, I should 
say you have the makings of a good rabbit dog. 
Possibly he is already a trained hound. If I 
were you, I would not bother with tame rabbits 
until I had an opportunity to try out this beagle 
on wild rabbits. I think the chances are you 
will need no tame ones. 

As to training, beagles require but little of 
it. What they need is work on game, and, if 
possible, the opportunity to hunt wi.h gooa, ex- 
perienced dogs.—W. C. D. 


Have You the Proper 
Gear? 


(Continued from page 81) 


casting is a leader which is rather heay 
at the line end, and which tapers quick- 
ly to the desired size. To have a fair 
even taper from the end of the line t 
the fly is an advantage, for an abru| 
break in size between the line and lead: 
makes casting difficult for the averag 
angler. The leaders I use are tapered 
as follows: 


For trout 

18-ft. leader—.019 in. to 3X, 4X, and 
5X 

12-ft. leader—.017 
4X, and 5X 

9-ft. leader—.017 in. to 1X, 2X, 3X, and 
4X 

7%-ft. leader—.016 in. to 1X, 2X, and 
3X 


im. to 1X, BK, ax 


For salmon and steelheads 
9-ft. leader—.019 in. to .013 and .012 


For bass 


6-ft. leader—level .015 in. 
12-ft. leader—tapered .019 to .015 in. 


The 6-ft. leader is used for ordinary 
conditions. The 12-ft. is used on low 
clear water, and makes quite a differ- 
ence in results.—Ray Bergman. 


Frayed Flies Best? 


HE science and skill that go into ty- 
‘| 28 modern trout flies result in lures 
that are very close to perfection. 

After a period of use, however, dur- 
ing battles with the game rainbow, cut- 
throat, Eastern brook, or the Loch 
Leven trout, the fly becomes tattered, 
the leader frayed, and it is saved for 
old times’ sake. 

These old flies, as you may have no- 
ticed, are usually what might be termed 
“killers,” and their presence on the 
leader usually means fish in the creel 
Often on hot afternoons when fish were 
lazy, I have lain in some shady spot to 
pass the afternoon until time to fish 
again, and watched some listless insect 
skim along the surface of the water 
dipping here and there. 

Then along comes some battered in 
sect, whose life span is about spent 
limping, perhaps dragging some of it 
numerous legs, part of its gossame! 
wings broken, and unable to handle it 
self with the ease the first insect did 
While the first insect appeared tempt 
ing and offered an opportunity for a 
hungry trout to dine, not a fish rose 
and the insect passed on up the margil 
of the stream. When the crippled in 
sect appeared it was a different story 
A trout sort of turned over on the sur 
face, and before you realized it the bu; 
was gone. 

I decided to give the thing a test. A 
new fly was selected, and operated o1 
The wings were mutilated, the tail 
cut off, and the hackles frayed, as wa 
the body of the fly, by scraping th 
binding that held it in place. Then 
whipped it out over the stream. The r¢ 
sults were immediate. The fish seeme: 
to sense it was a crippled bug, an 
struck it regularly. I took it off the: 
and put on a new fly—with no such ré 
sults. Again I replaced the new fi 
with the mutilated lure, and sever: 
more fish were taken within: a sho! 
period.—_J. A. Cary. 
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ORM YOUR DOG 
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With the “‘No Guess” Pulvex Cap- 
sules, you need know nothing 
about worms, yet you can easily 
worm ng dog at home... posi- 
tively free him of tape, round and 
hook worms . . . without gassing, 
gagging or harmful effects. 
Protect your dog against incomplete 
worming or your unfamiliarity with 
worms; use Pulvex Capsules, the 
only complete treatment in one 
package that expels all three types 
of worms. In puppy or adult size, 
rug and dept. stores. 


EASY HOME 
METHOD 
RIDS DOGS 
OF TAPE, 
ROUND 
AND HOOK 
WORMS 


75c. Atall pet, 


PULVEX 


lombination hea Iment 


WORM CAPSULES 








mplete 


What food is ac 
ch, vitamin-rich diet? 






Answer one 
er's Kibbles— 


lean 


€ yus M 

nty f rich 
Fleischmanns Irradiated Dry 
bb's Cod Liver Oil, 
Ask your 
FREE 


meat, 


nerals 
send 


decler or for 






Viet 
BATTLECREEK DOG FOOD Co. SA¥; ; 
1139 State St. Battle Creek, Mich. 








PLUCKRITE Mal 


ms Ol 
Comb-Brush 


The Stripping Knife is indispensable to the Pro. and very desirable 
r the amateur, A dog can be = ked, shaped and trimmed with 

the properly made * ‘Piuckrite’’ 3 styles; coarse, medium and fine at 

$1 each. Complete set of 3 for only $2.75. Comb-Brush fine wire oetetio 

without handle 50c; with handle “Be. Anti-Bark Bridle stops wan 

arking. Price $1, All sent posted. on receipt of price. Satisfaction 

r money-back. Dealers wante 


WARNER’S DOG PRODUCTS CO. 


RED CEDAR 
DOG BEDDING 


WARM - SANITARY- PLEASANT AROMA 


Dept. L), 








Composed principally of aromatic Tennessee 
Red $0 tbs Mac: ping showin s wg ” 
1.50; 100 tbs 
280 is, 5:75; 2°69. peg 


ease remit with aan. 


STANDARD SCREEN CO. 


1850-G Hastings St., Chicago. 

















MY MASTER 


WORMS ME 
WITH GLOVER’S 


Chere is scarcely any better 
1ealth insurance for your 
ouppy or dog than keeping 
im rid of worms. Dog fanciers 
ave been using GLOVER’S 
of over a half century. : 
Your dealer sells them all: 
tLOVER’S Double Action CAP- 

LES —a new addition to our line of worm medi- 
ines — remarkably effective in expelling Round 
Vorms (Ascarids) and roy: orms in puppies 
ad dogs: the popular GLOVER’S ROUND WORM 
APSULES; GLOVER’S VERMIFECE (liquid) BE 
ound Worms mea and GLOVER’ STA 

‘ORM CAPSULE. 
‘REE—just off the 
logs. Instructivean 











© press—Glover s booklet about 
nteresting. W rite for it today to 





/ept. 3,462 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


NOVEMBER, 1937 





Norwich, Conn. 




















The Health. of 


YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately 











Discharge from Nose 


Question: What would cause a 
from the nose of my 19-month-old 
bitch? She eats well, and is 
no temperature. Once a small, inflamed spot 
appeared in her tonsil cavity, but this went 
away. She eats a lot of grass, but does not 
seem to be sick.—J. W. C., Ohio. 


discharge 
springer 
lively and has 


Answer: It is possible that your springer 
may have some sinus disturbance. The nasal 
passages should be examined thoroughly to 


eliminate the possibility of obstruction, or for- 
eign material, lodged high up in the passage. 
Inject two or three drops of silver vitellin, 
5-percent solution, in the nostrils twice a day. 
Give your dog 2 teaspoonfuls of cod-liver oil 
twice a day. It may be advisable to have an 
X ray taken of the head.—/J. R. K. 


Car Sickness 


Question: My 6-month-old setter pup is 
healthy and seems to be normal, but a month 
ago I took him for a short ride in a car and he 
became sick, and started to vomit. I did not 
take him out in the car again for two or three 
days, at which time he again took sick. For the 
last three weeks, I have been taking him riding 
each day, on an empty stomach, and for only a 
short distance. The car is kept open so as to 
allow him plenty of air, but still he gets sick. Is 
there anything else that I should do, or is it 
probable that time will cure this?—C. T. W., 
District of Columbia. 


Answer: Most dogs outgrow car sickness. 
However, some never do, and will become vio- 
lently ill after even a short trip. When taking 
your dog in the car, give him only a small 
amount of water and no food. You may give 
him 1/100 grain of atropine sulphate 1 hour 
before you start a trip. Since he is a young 


dog, I believe he will outgrow this trouble.— 
J. R. K. 
Docking Pups’ Tails 
Question: My springer-spaniel bitch will 


soon have pups. I would like information on 
docking their tails. What kind of instruments 
are used? Is anything used to deaden the 
pain? What is used to stop bleeding? What 
precautions are needed after the operation to 
sterilize the wound, and make it heal properly? 
How old should the pups be?—A. D. C., Mo. 


Answer: I do not recommend docking tails. 
Some states do not permit it. However, if it is 
legal in your state, and you wish it done, you 
should consult a veterinarian. He is qualified, 
and can do it in a humane way.—J. R. K. 


Failure to Breed 


Question: Will you give me your opinion as 
to why our German pointers fail to have puppies 
about 75 percent of the time? Sometimes they 
seem to be with puppies, but gradually get thin 
again after about the sixth week. As a rule, we 
breed each female two or three times. They are 
in good condition as far as we can tell.—W. G. 
M., Neb. 


Answer: I suggest that you have your local 
veterinarian examine the male dog, as he may 
be sterile. You might have him examine the 
females, too. Try breeding them with a different 
male.—J. R. K. 












HUNT CLUBS 


VITAMIN F CONTENT 
Develops. Perfect 
















The Vitamin F content of Hunt Club Dog 
Food definitely fortifies against irritating 
skin disorders, prevents skin dryness and 
itching and develops a pliable, soft skin 
with just enough oiliness to give a lustrous 
sheen to the coat. You can depend on 
Hunt Club’s nutritive completeness to 
build up the vitality that a dog needs to 
keep going right thru a hard day of hunt- 
ing. It’s the most nourishing, appetizing 
and economical food you can give your 
dog. Kennel owners tell us Hunt Club 
is the entirely different dog food, the one 
food their dogs don’t tire of. 


Ask for Hunt Club at your grocer’s or feed store. 
If not carried there, send us your dealer’s name 
and address and we'll send you a 10-cent box free, 
postpaid. Maritime Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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= JUN BUU 
Sens for this book. It's Free! If you Vitauit? 
enclose 25c and state breed and approx- p06 BOOK 





age of your dog, we'll send you 
sample of the right Vitality Food . 


for your dog. For 104b, sample enclose 
‘XE 




















KEEPS DOGS 
AWAY WHILE 
FEMALE IS 
IN SEASON 




















CITY STATE 





NIX is an amazing new scientific prepara- 

tion that is guaranteed to keep dogs away 

wh female is in season! Simply pat on 

once a Pn and you can hunt, show or ex- 

ercise any female dog without danger. No 

need to spay young female pups which may 

deve lop into world-beaters 

you will want to breed. 

Nix is harmless and non- $ 00 

poisonous. Easily washed 

off if breeding is desired. BUYS ENOUGH FOR 

Made by the manufacturers FULL PERIOD PLUS 

of Knock-Em-Stiff Soap 7143 

and Flea Powder, famous 

for 50 years. Dealers SAMPLE 

wanted. 
anamammaes FREE SAMPLE leit 
: Use coupon or ask your dealer to get it for you. § 
' MONEY BACK ~~"opnentenes 4 
§ KNOCK-EM-STIFF PRODUCTS D : 
g 232 STATE STREET, BOSTON, Mass. a 
' Dear Sirs: Please send me, all charges prepaid, one regular 4 

bottle of NIX good for entire peric +I female is in season to- § 
t gether with free sample of NIX good for fair trial. Enclosed 7 
§ please finc 00 in cash, check or money order. If, after 

using free sample, | am not fully satisfied, I will return, § 
a snused, regular bottle of NIX and receive my $1.00 back. ‘ 
: ' 
g NAME ° 
1 * 
§ ADDRESS a 
5 5 
1 » 
L a 
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SPANIELS _ aii. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 








SPRINGER SPANIELS WHO win in field and show. Pup- 


. REG ISTERED SP BING ER « 
k loo 











CHAMPIONBRED 





rE RE D § SP RING ERS 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


A” 


SOLENT 
Advertisements in this deportment cre inserted ct the rate of 
: 25c A WORD PER INSERTION. Count each number and initial 
i @s one word. Minimum advertisement on ten words 
», "y 7: TRE RIES Tha 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES, 12 weeks. Sire by School- 


field 


Setter Pups. 


Air Pilot Village Boy. Schoolfield also 
‘url, Edison, Ohio 





ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, Whelped April 25th Bred 
H. 


from high class 
Shaub, New Freedom 


and field stock, $20.00 up. A. 





COCKER SPANIELS, 
Peagles, 
Sportsmen's Service 


SETTERS, Pointers, Coonhounds, 
shipped on trial, sold by mail only. 
LaRue, Ohio 





MALE SETTER 
Gilbertville, 


BROKE, $35.00. Not gun shy. Obartuck, 
sac husetts. 





ENGLISH SETTER 
Paul Eddy, 


PUPPIES tred and raised right 
Lake, Minnesota 10-3 





BEAUTIFUL 


$15.00, 


GERMAN 
parents. 


SETTER Puppies, $12.00 and 


Missal, Chenoa. Illinois. 


SHORTHAIR PUPPIES. Imported, trained 
Mangold Rojem, Bennington, Nebraska 





GERMAN SHORTHA AIR POINTERS, eligible. Investigate 


our offerings. 


consin 





Greenfield Kennels, Sturgeon Bay, Wis 





ENGLISH 
hunters. 


GROUSE dogs. Papers, all day 
Kennels, Meredith, New Hamps hire. 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES: Sire C h. Golden Dawn. | Broken 


Liewellin male. 


Crandall, Casey, Illinois. 








POINTERS AND SETTERS, $25.00 to $1000.00. Richard 
11-2 


Dickason, 


Upper Sandusky, Ohio 





SP ING ER. AND COCKE R Spaniels. 


Write what } you | want, 
3 





LC HAMP ION RED coc KER Spaniels. F 
AND SPRING — one. 
faction guaranteed. Vata 
SPRINGER SPANIELS ideal dogs for Pheasants and 
B ACK COF KER SF ANIE Ls puppies 
Fr ! ft 


COL KE K "SPANIELS | 


“BROWN Weter ‘Spaniels. 





AIREDALES 


OUR OORANG ATREDALE all-round dogs are shipped on 
trial and sold by mail only. 


euagroee LABRADORS 


BLOODL INES — "wry Ken- 





Sportsmen's Service, 














EXCELLENT blood 











GOLDEN, L "ABRADORS 


RECORDED CHESAPEAKE 





DOUBLE FUTURITIES. 
. . grandson and grandaugher 
Hot Blood of Carolina Frank & Hoitentot, 





IRISH SETTER PUPS 


Mention this paper. Rookwood Stockfarm, 





ETTER ENGLISH ~ yy 


FPRYE'S - KENNELS 
clas 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 














Fr _ D TRi Als POIN" TE R puppies, best blood; March last 
a 


FI FIFTE EEN 
Howard Mille r, 


CHOICE 


Valley Kennel, 








PEDIGREED 
All males. 


ingsburg 


Petersburg _F la 


HIGH GRADE Ger rman Shorthaired Pointers 
Ludlow Falls, Ohi a) 


ALL ages. C.O D. P "papers Spring 


}, Ilinois. 


SE TTER Pups. Whelped aM Ly 


Ins tallment plan. Kentucky Kennels, Flem- 





BEAUTIFUL 
Day, Niles, 


PSS 






FEMALE COON HOUND, ‘‘Queen.”’ 4 years old, large «ize 
extra good voice, open trailer, wide hunter, fast, true 

tree barker. Redbone and Bluetick breeding. A real 

dog. Sure to tree. Never been beaten to tree. The brag 

for hunting and looks of my county by all coon hunters, | 

coon any place—hills, mountains, swamps. Hits the 

Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. No bad hab 4 

real brood bitch, good around home. $15.00, fifteen 

trial. Picture. Reference. P. Jackson, Murray, Ky 





FOURTEEN DOLLARS BUYS a Guaranteed Coon Dog 
and Rabbit Hounds priced accordingly. Literature 
Dixie Kennels, B5, Herrick, Ill 





MALE RABBIT HOUND—2% years old, Bluetick Re 

breeding, medium size, good voice Hunt any pla 
start rabbit. Absolutely a sure steady trailer, never 
track, stay until shot or holed, stand cold weather, tr 
snow. Drives rabbit in shooting distance, not man ¢ 
shy. No bad habits. Save time and money. $15.00, 10 
trial Picture. Bank reference fur d. Bailey 
Murray, Ky. 








BASSET HOUNDS, REGISTERED. Ycungsters fron 
trained, hard working hunters. Leland Shaw, Rush 
Ohio 





COON HUNTERS! I OFFER for sale one of Kenti 
brag coon hounds Good size, open trailer, good 
hunts any place for coons, can tree the wisest coons, ver 
true at tree, will stay until you arrive. Absolutely ra 
stock, fox and deer broke Priced to sell, 15 days 
guaranteed to please or money refunded. Reference and 

ture of breeding furnished. C. Lewis, Hazel, Ky 





PAIR SMALL RABBIT hounds, well broke. Trial, start 
ers and puppies. Vernon Hershey, Orrville, Ohio, R 





COON HUNTERS—I am the Champion Coon Hunt 

Kentucky. Caught 48 last season, 8 in one night. Of 
you Male Coon Hound, 3% years old, Bluetick and Red 
breeding, large size, wide hunter either hills or swa 
open trailer, good nose, fast, true trailer, solid true t 
barker. $15.00—Ten days trial Sank reference, Guar 
money back if not pleased. Picture furnished. J. N. R 
Murray, Ky. 





POINTER AND Setter pups. Papers. Robert 


TERRIERS SQ 


IRISH TERRIERS, CHAMPION bred, reasonable. Donald 


Graham, 


South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISERS—-ATTENTION! 


Classified advertising forms for the December issue, which 


goes on sale N 
sure that copy is clear, 
orders must 


5, close October 20th. Please make 
to the point and plainly written. All 
accompanied by remittance. Incidentally, 


why not take advantage of the 5% discount allowed on three 
consecutive issues paid for in advance? Send your ad with 
remittance to B. E. CORVELL, Classified Advertising Man- 
ager, OUTDOOR LIFE, 351 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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HOUNDS 








HUNTING HOUNDS, WELL TRAINED. Extra high class 


coonhounds, 
combination tree-t 
hounds, $: 
High-class 
$30.00. Real 
pups $10.00 pair. 10 days’ 


Arkansas. 


. Good coonhounds, $50.00. High-class 
, $40.00. Average combination tree- 
. Started hounds, $10.00, part trained $15.00. 
$30.00 to $40.00. Deer-hounds, 
Rabbit. hounds $15.00, pair $25.00. Hound 


trial. Macon M. Cawthon, Alma, 





$15.00 BUYS MY 2 
A good size, 
Shipped C.O.D. 


% YEAR old coon and opossum hound 
bluetick-redbone breed, hunted last season. 
’, Byassee, Paducah, Kentucky. 





SILENT MONEY GETTER—Male “Hound and Cur mixed. 


3% years old. 
95 percent of all game 
opossum before they den. 


Large size, solid true tree barker. Can tree 
he starts—coons, mink, skunk and 


He had $120.00 fur caught with 


him last year. Dog for the money hunter. Picture. $15.00, ten 


days trial. 


Reference furnished, Paul Jackson, Murray, Ky. 





FOR SALE: 


Return 


Savannah, T 


COON HOUNDS, squirrel dogs, rabbit hounds. 


if not satisfied. Paul Hughes, 





SILENT FUR HUNTER, game getter, that puts money in 


your pocket. } 
years old, 
percent of coon, 
or mountains. 
Bank reference. 











» Hound and Cur mixed, large size, 3% 
t, solid true tree barker. Believe will tree 99 
. mink before they den, in bottoms 
Ten days trial. Picture furnished. 
ern Ryan, | Murray, Ky. 


ENGL ISH BLOODHOU "ND P PU PS: “By G-Man. Registered. 


From famous 


Decatur, 


and trailing strains. J. Sutton, 





TWO GOOD TREE dogs. 
13009 Victoryway, 


Essex, 


Cat, coon, cougar, bear hunters 
Seattle, Washington. 10-6 





SWAMP 


old, large size, 


very fast, 
carried. 


habits. $25.00 
write for picture. } 


MOUNTAIN male coon hound—4% years 
extra good voice, open trailer, wide hunter, 
» solid tree barker, trees coons anywhere he is 
rabbit, 
Twenty days trial. Furnish bank reference, 
» Erwin, Murray, Ky. 


fox, deer, stock proof, no bad 








TRAINED COON, OPOSSUM, Sk Skunk hounds. Trial, young 
10-6 


dogs. Elmer Bath, 


» 2, Springfield, Mo. 0-6 





FOR SALE 


TRAINED Female Coon Hound of Redbone 


Bluetick and Blacktan breed, fast wide hunter, true and 


solid tree barker. Rabbit, 
to sell, 15 days trial, 
ence furnished. 


stock, fox and deer broke. Priced 


purchase money back guarantee. Refer- 
Catheart, Hazel, Kentucky. 


BEAGLES AND rabbit hounds. Broken, Trial. Guy Wer 
Hanover Junction, Penna 





COON HUNTERS! HAVE 3 year old male coon |} 

good size, open trailer, good voice, wide, fast hunter 
tree barker, hunts any place Rabbit, stock, fox br 
Reference and picture of breeding furnished. $15.00 
days trial, guaranteed to please or money refunded. H. N 
Catheart, Hazel, Kentucky. 





HIGH CLASSED COON, Opossum, Fox, Rabbit and C 
bination Hounds. Reduced advertising prices. Trial 
scriptions Free. Star Kennels, B8, Herrick, LIL. 





KENTUCKY MALE RABBIT hound—2% years, med 

size, fast, true trailer, Redbone Kentucky-English bre 
ing Swamp, brush hunter, trail on snow $10.00 
days trial. Bank reference, picture furnished. J. N. R 
Murray, Ky. 





TRAINED COONHOUND, ALSO good mink dog. G 
Eddington, Colchester, Illinois 





DEPENDABLE HOUNDS EXCLUSIVELY. Catalog Dime 
Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio. d-4 

BEAGLES, RABBITHOUNDS. THOROUGHLY bro 
Trial. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa., Rte. 3. 








FOR SALE: COONHOUNDS. Shipper 33 years. Stephe 
Kennels, Marshall, Arkansas. 





FOR SALE: HIGH class hunting hounds. Gordon I 
Morrill, Kentucky. 





The advertisers in these classified columns are specia 
in their line. Nobody may use these columns without ¢ 
ful scrutiny by the publishers of Outdoor Life. 


WK Yew BEACLES P=) 


ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPS, priced very reasonably. Floyd 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio 8 -¢ 











TRAINED BEAGLES AND Rabbit Hounds, Ten Doll 
Leon Renninger, Shanesville, Pa 





“HOPEWELL BEAGLES’’—TIFFIN, Ohio. Purel 
registered puppies, reasonable. List 10c. 





REGISTERED BETTER BEAGLES, pedigreed. F 
winning bloodlines, reasonable. Rolland Bowers, Rout 
Toledo, Ohio. 





BEAGLES TRAINED TO please the best of sportsr 
Neumiller Bros., Beach City, Oklahoma 





BEAGLE PUPPIES: AKC Litter registered. Except 
field breeding. $10.00. Leo Hofman, Lapeer, Mict 





BEAGLES, PUPPIES, STARTED dogs, excellent hur 
Rieman, Grover Road, East Aurora, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOCS 


REGISTERED DACHSHUNDS, SCOTTIES, Wire-! 
terriers, Springers. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, 











COON HOUNDS, OPOSSUM, Squirrel, Rabbit dogs. Oscar 


Proctor, 


Mississippi. 





KENTUCKY FEMALE COON Hound, 2% years old, $12.50. 


15 days’ trial. 


. Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky. 7-6 





$18.00—PAIR 
breeding, 


trailers, 


$18.00—ten 
furnished. 


an 


HOUNDS. Redbone-Bluetick 
swamp hunters, fast, true steady 


d, no relation, stay until shot or holed. 
trial to please. Bank reference, picture 
Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 


i eae 





FIRST CLASS PUPPIES in; Scotties, Cockers, W 


Sealyhams, Dachshunds, Toy Foxterriers, Chows. J 
Holland, Centerville, lowa. 





CHAMPION BIRD DOGS. Also, Coon, Opossum and R 
hounds. Priced to sell. Gordon Morris, Farmin 
Kentucky. 





REGISTERED DACHSHUND PUPPIES, black and 
Dachshund Kennels, Versailles, Ohio. 


FA SRLS “ 


OUTDOOR LI! £ 























SACRIFICE. POINTERS; ENGLISH, Irish, Gordon Set- 














; Cockers. Puppies. Grown Dogs. $5.00 up. Papers. 

R t Fry, Mt. Vernon, Illinois 
SPURTSMEN: 200 POINTERS, SETTERS, Straight 
iers, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds, 
Ct List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, I). 
BE * TEU L REGISTERED opac H Puppies. Attractive 
. Kane Kennels, Leland, 11-6 
DA MATIAN (COACH) AND w hite Collie pups. Regal 

Kennels, Nevada. Ohio. 








DultsERMAN PINSCHERS, SMOOTH Foxterriers, 
Bullterriers, registered stock. 
St eon Bay, Wisconsin. 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS, 


ian ri- 
Greenfield Kennels, 





IRISH Terriers and Dachshunds 





Reasonable prices. Kenshaw Kennels, Waunakee, 
W nsin 
A '!} RAND NEW Kit containing material for whittling 


SIX interesting little Scottie dogs. Each Scottie about 2 


long. Complete Kit containing 6 shaped blocks, paint 

rush, pocket sharpening stone, material for eyes, and 

te illustrated step-by-step instructions will be sent 
f wv $1.00 postpaid. Eugene Watson, Dept. 17, 353 
F 1) Avenue, New York, N. Y 








DOG TRAINING EQUIP. ETC ; 


iD NICKEL SILVER dog collar nameplate: . Guaran- 













i name and address stamped plainly, 20c each, six 

$1 rivets free. $1.00 orders C. O. D. For special hunt- 

g. dog collars with nameplates. High quality dog remedies. 
Write for folder. B. F. O’Kelley, Maysville, Ga. 





wt DECO 


CEDAR FEEDING DUCK Dec: 
One is all you need. 
1050 West 30, Los Angeles, Calif. 
WING FLAPPING DECOYS: Duck, Owl, Crows. Write 
Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 8-9 
/ECOYS: CORKS, CEDARS. Free Catalogue. Tuveson 
_M anufacturing Company, St. Jame 1e8, Minnesota. 9-3 
ALL ee DUCK Decoys, $6.60 doz. 
feeding Decoys. Gls 2dwin Decoyworks, 
SOLID WOOD DUCK and Goose 
City, Missouri 


TUR KEY ¢ CALLERS, HAND made Red Cedar, $1.00 post- 
paid 


rep lace live decoys. 
Write for circular. Rex Decoy S. 
9-3 











New sleeping and 
Frederic, Michigan 
Decoys. Benz, Jefferson 








H. F. Gaddy, Peachland, North Carolina. 
CEDARS. EACH. E. 





DECOYS, 50c A. Nelson, Box 4, 
I 


idington, 


Michigan. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


BIG MONEY IN poultry this year. Read ‘‘Poultry Tribune,’’ 

the big monthly magazine that tells how leading poultry 
raisers make money. The only poultry magazine operating 
its own experimental farm. Five years $1.00, one year trial 











25e. Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-55, Mount } Morris, Til. 11- 
GENUINE NORTHERN BOBWHITE Quail, . $6 50 per 

ted pair. Diseounts for large orders. Anderson Quail 
Farms, Lockport, New York. 








June hatch, $1.50 


MONG OLIAN PHEASANTS, MAY and 
f Extra fine birds. Glenn Nor- 


ach. Lots of ten or more. 
man, Nevada, Mo. 
MINK CHAMPIONS, FIFTY-SIX ribbons three shows. 
vines one in America. Pure Bred Mink Farm, Branch- 





re 


FOR SALE: 





NORTHERN Mink. Live de livery guaranteed. 





jim White, Cooperstown, New York 
QUEBEC MINK. VERY dark stock. Delphis Bedard, 
Thetford Mines, Quebec, Canada 10-2 


PHEASANTS, 11 VARIETIES. MY hobby. Surplus priced 
_right. Booklet. Turkeyfoot Aviary, Wauseon, Ohio. 10-2 

RAISE MINK. DIME for general information. Lomman’s 
_Fur Farm, Barnesboro, Penna. 6-6 

















COTTON TAIL RABBITS. Cheap, restocking purposes. 

_ Vol Brashears, Berryville, Arkansas 

PHEASANTS, PEAFOWL, DUCKS, Folder 6c. Okherst 

_Preserve, Wickliffe, Ohio. 11-6 

FOR SALE: 400 RINGNECK Pheasants, 150 genuine wild 
keys. Bonny Pheasant Farm, DeWitt, Iowa. 





i{UKOR PARTRIDGES. NORTHERN reared birds. R. 
M. Holmes, Route 2. Grants Pass, Oregon. 


CHI 








six consecutive 
to furnish two 


TAXIDERMY—SEND TODAY for free catalog showing 

















guaranteed taxidermy supplies. Zlass Eyes, Shields, 
Panels, Head Forms, etc. Taxidermic Mfg. Co.. Dept. 1, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
TROPHY HUNTERS—SHIP your Moose, Sheep, Goat 

Caribou, Elk, Deer, Bear to us for mounting. Buckskin 
Tanning. Reasonable Prices. Write for Free Literature. 
Bonner Taxidermy Studios, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
GLASS EYES, FORMS, panels Everything for the taxi- 

dermist. Texas, Mexiean skins, horns—Largest stock in 
the south. Get our prices before you buy. Catalogue free 
M. Nowotny, San Antonio, Texas. 1331 Broadway. 10-3 
TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—PAPER Forms, Glass Eyes. 


Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. Y., formerly Cold Water, 


New York 

BEAUTIFUL RED, GREY fox, etc. scarfs for sale. Agents 
wanted. Manufacturers prices. Sent on approval. J. Eugene 

Trefz, Paris, Ill 10-2 

“MODERN TAXIDERMIST MAG AZINE Greenfield 
































Center, New York. Taxidermy Articles, Methods, Photos 
Two sample copies, 25 
TROPHIES MOUNTED, SKINS tanned. Rugs, Robes 
Ladies’ furs made. 27 years’ experience. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Paul Almendinger, rt, Prospect, Ohio. 11-3 
MAKING CHOKER. FOX, Coyote. $5.00, Complete. 
Strange’s Taxidermy, Clarkston, Washington. 11-6 
GAME HEADS, BIRDS, Animals. Well mounted, work 
guaranteed, price list. T. J. Raymo, Massena. New York 
GLASS EYES, TAXIDERMISTS’ Supplies. Catalog Free 
Schoepfereyes, 134 West 32nd Street, New York 10-6 




















MILE HIGH QUALITY—Taxidermy Supplies. 
catalog 20c. Jack Miles Studios, Denver, Colo -6 
TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—QUALITY Artificial Eyes 
Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, materials, et 
Everything for the progressive taxidermist. Send lc for 
big illustrated catalog. Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, 
Denver, Colorado. 
MOOSEHEADS, BEAR 
Supplies. Hofmann Studio, 


Illustrated 
9-6 








Eyes, Scalps, 


Ave., Brooklyn 
11-6 


RUGS, sirds. 
993 Gates 





Supplies. 
Largest 


TAXIDERMISTS’ and Furriers’ 
skulls, everything you need 


GLASS EYES. 
Headforms, panels, 


stocks and lowest prices in America. Write today for 40 
page catalog. It’s free. J. W. Elwood, 225 Smith Bldg., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Ne FIREARMS (ps ] 


BARGAINS IN USED GUNS—tTriple barrel shotgun 
16 gauge, 9.3 x 72 on rifle bbl, cheek piece stock < 
swivels. Excellent condition $89.50. Remington model 30A, 
30°06 cal. slightly used, perfect condition $39.50 
chester 30/30 or .32 special, ramp front sight with hood. 
New $27.50. ete. Triangle Stores, 182 Flatbush Ave., 
Brooklyn, New York. 11-2 
FREE BARGAIN CATALOG! Guns, 
loading Tools, Sleeping Bags, Cameras, Binoculars 
Tennis, Fishing Tackle. A-1 Gov't. Slings 50c, Swivels 35c. 
Complete Stock Lyman, Weaver, Noske, Fecker Scopes 
Clubs! Free Trophy, Medal Catalog. Skiers! Free Bargain 
Ski Catalog. J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison—JJ, 
Seattle, Washington 
SELECTED CARTRIDGES PER hundred; 1918 issue 30/06 
Gov't. $2.25: 1928 issue Boatails, $3.50: late issue $4.50 
45 automatic late issue $2.75, 45/70 black powder $ 
50/70 $4.50. tem for list of % million cartridges 
HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 


BARGAINS: PRACTICALLY NEW. Churchill 

double, cost $1,000.00. Custom 30/06 Springfield, 

cial 30/30 Winchester, Fecker Spotter Hersoldt Hunting 

Scope. Bell Howell 16 in. Movie, Graflex 3%, Browning 

Sixteen Automatic, Ithaca Twelve Double. tox 146, 
Ma *husett 


Hanover, ts. ey 
GUNS, 2 PARKERS, WINCHESTER Pump 











Scopes, Sight 








twenty 
Spe 






Francotte, 


















Greener, Winchester 30-30, Savage 303, Marlin 25, Smith 
Wesson Officer's 22. Like new. High bid buys. George 
Willman, 2440 Lakeview Ave. Chicago, Ill 
BARGAIN NON- CORROSIVE C § thou 

sand; .22 Remington autoloading $4.00; .22 Winchester 
autoloading $4.50. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New 
York. 

FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL Pads, $1.00 postpaid, Com- 
plete with screws for attaching. You save $2.25. Send 
outline of Gun Butt. Satisfaction guaranteed. Incor Mfg. 

















untain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. Game heads— 


















FOX SQUIRRELS FOR Sale, $5.00 per pair. Edwin Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngs stown . Ohio. 
_Kaminski, Elba, Nebraska. CHECKERING TOOLS, HAND made by checkering expert. 
DARK, SILKY, EASTERN mink, priced reasonable. Set of three—checker border and cleaner: also direction 

I iy folder, twenty-five cents. Davis Fur Farms, complete $2.75 post paid. Warner’s, 39B, Geer Ave., Nor 
R Johnsbury, Vermont. wich, Conn a2 _ 11-3 
PI 76 ILD TURKEYS, reared in the Black Hills. Harold GENUINE NEW MILLS Woven Belt for cartridges 25 to 50 

H. Schelldorf, Sundance, Wyoming caliber, $1.00; Shell Selt 16 and 20 gauge only, $1.50. 
RINGNECK AND LADY Amherst Pheasants Prices reason- | HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street. New York. 

e. Headlee Pheasantry, Teague, Texas. YANKEE RELOADING TOOLS, bullet molds, swagging 
—_ dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Specialty Co., 
TA x j D E R M Pr 851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. 

~ TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, BINOCULARS. Lowe 
il GS—GRIZZLY, POLAR, Black or Brown Bear; Tiger, | _,Ptices. Optical catalog free. Brownscope Company, 234 

M ; ; - Fifth Avenue, New York 11-3 


Moose. Hundreds of choice 
Sent ON APPROVAL to 


De Elk, Sheep, Antelope, 
nens at unusually low prices. 





re le persons angutare. Write today for selection and 
br list. Jonas ros 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo 
CHOKERS MADE, For, Coyote, $5.00 complete. Larson’s 

xidermy, Iola, Wis. 7-6 





PEEP SIGHT FOR Krag rifles. Elevation, windage. Any 











one can mount. Guaranteed. $1.00. Ernest Rice, 356-7th 
St., Elyria, Ohio 
SEVERAL FINE DOUBLE and overunder shotguns, 
Sedgley Hornet, for sale. Descriptions free. Freeman, 
1645 Pelham Road, Atlanta, Ga 


Cash must accompany order. 
insertions. New advertisers are fequested 
references with their first advertisement 





10% discount on orders for — 


. ARMY Live Leather Sling Straps, 14%”, 
; also used 45c postpaid. HUDSON, L-52 
Warren Street, New York 


OSBORN’S NITESHOT ATTACHMENT, flashlight aims 




















revolver. Write Osborn, 912 Shadowlawn, Tampa, Florida. 
FI IRE ARMS BARGAINS: LOWEST new prices. List used, 
ny ». H. Jenkins, Knoxville, Tenn. 
GENU! INE P E ARL, IVORY, Stag Revolver Grips. Mitter- 
meier, 3 Tremont Ave., New York City. 10-3 
ae 10 ¢ ALIBER SINGLE SHOT Rifles on Remington 


condition, $7.95. box. 


Ht *DSON, L-52 Warren Street, New 


FINEST RIFLE TELESCOP ES 
scope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


FINE SMITH IDEAL grade sixteen 
ejectors, twe 


sets barrels. John M. 
Louisiana 


be FISHING TACKLE “SD 


THOMPSON 


Cartridges 90c 


tion, excellent 
5 York. 





made. Malcolm Tele- 
11-5 





gauge automatic 
New Orleans, 


Walton, 








TOOLS FOR Fly and Rod workers are again 


improved and there are more of them. You cannot get 
maximum production without them. Catalog for stamp. 
D. H _Thomps son, 835 Walnut Avenue, Elgin, Lllinois. 





Fl ISHE ERME N! TIE YOUR own flies. My book tells all. 

Profusely illustrated. Practical. Finest stock of materials 
in America. List free. Write, Paul H. Young, 8065-Grand 
River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


F LY TYING MATERIALS, rod making supplies. Tools, 

Instruction Books. Big line fishing tackle. Send for 
Angler's Guide and Catalog. T. Willmarth, nee = 
me Ue - 























FREE: BIG CATALOG. Flytying instructions. Quality fly- 
tying, sedbatiding materials. Rockland Tackle Shop, 

Box O, Hillburn, N. Y 

BIG GAME FISHING Reels. Slightly used, and new. All 
sizes Arthur Kovalovsky, 1515 North Gardner St., Holly- 

wood, California 10-6 

LAT EST ] It E F ISHING device, Es-Q-Mo Tip-up machines, 
Circular. Henry Luelloff, 2861 North 24 Street, Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 

SINKER MOLDS: SEVERAL styles, many sizes. Free 


folder. 
Pa 
MATERIALS. 
Mas m 


BUCKTAILS. LARGE 
993 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N,. 


illustrated Reading Instrument Company, 


78, Reading, 


FLY TYING 
Fitchburg 


Box 
7-6 





Free catalog. The Fly Shop, 





NOR ‘HERN 
Hofmann Studio, 


4% SADDLE HORSES 


HORSES FOR SALE: 
Horses. Ponies for Children. Draft horses. 
Parks, Cynthiana, Kentucky. 


BOATS AND CAMPING 


Flytieing Material. 
11-6 


rN 


Nice, pleasure, well broken Saddle 
Mules. N. R. 

















EQUIPMENT 





BUILD A BOAT by the Original Welch System. Use 

Welch Ready cut parts. Select your boat from our 32 

page catalog showing boats of many types; boat kits; marine 

hardware; motors; propellers, sails, etc. Damaged pro- 

pellers repaired. Send 10c for catalog. Expert advice on 

boat problems free. Welch Boat & Supply Company, 
Station K-4, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
CAMERAS 


i, ey 
[flue AND PHOTO SUPPLIES =, 
CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrated catalog list- 

ing everything photographic—still and movie cameras, 
films, lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds of bargains, 
new and used. All guaranteed. We take your old camera or 
equipment in trade. Write now for your Free copy of our 
newest money-saving Bargain Book—just out! Limited edi- 
tion. Hurry! Central Camera Co., (Photographic Head- 
quarters since 1899), 230 So. Wabash, Dept. 11-G, Citeene, 

1- 





IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed, 

carefully printed and two beautiful 5x7 double weight 
professional enlargements or one tinted enlargement or six 
reprints—all for 25¢e coin. The Expert’s Choice. Reprints 
3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-61, ansigete, Saee, 





INCOME FROM YOUR camera instead of expense. Low- 

cost, home course teaches you to make photographs for 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tremendous demand, 
Earn good money wherever you live. Free book. Universal 
Pho tographe: vers, Dept. D, 10 West 33rd St., New York. 1-12 


EMBOSSED D CHRISTMAS CARDS with envelopes from 
your film 60c¢ dozen. Trial 4 alike 25c. Rolls developed, 
116 size and smaller, all beautiful glossy enlargements 25c. 
6 enlarged reprints 25c. 12 regular reprints 30c. Peeko 
Pictures, Davenport 11- 


35% DISCOUNT ON FILMS, Up 25% Discount on Still 
or Movie Cameras. Paramount Co., 327d East 92nd St., 


New York City 








_t 

















PERSONALIZED ATTENTION TO YOUR WANTS 


Whether you need a gun, cartridges, a scope, binoculars, a dog, a horse, a camera, de- 
coys, a boat, tackle, bait, archery equipment, or real estate —you‘re sure to get prompt, 
personalized service from these reliable advertisers. 


See classified advertising continued on the next page.....«- 


VEMBER, 1937 
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Rani en hae 

















MAKE money 
ne oe or full time. Easy Previous experience un- 
necessa ymon school education sufficient. Interesting 
eahies. and requirements free American School of Photog- 
raphy S601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 1281. Chicago 
BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS with Envelopes from 
your own negative, 60e Dozen. Trial Order 4 for 25c. 
Rolls devel printed 2% Reprints 3¢ Jones Studios 
Davenport, lowa where the West begins” l 2 
HOLLY TINTS MEANS BETTER Prints 
Professional Enlargements with trial roll—25« 
Premium Coupons Free. Unequaled Service. 
OL 1350 Hollywood, Calif 


IN photography 
plan 








Tw ) ) Hollyw wi ood 
Valuable 
Hollytints 


TWO rO BE AUTIFUL OLIVETONE enlargements with Roll 
develo 1! and eight guaranteed prints. 25c United 
Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 10-3 
ROLLS DI VE LOP! ED—" TWO Beautiful Double Weight 
Prof Enlargement Never “ack *rints, 2%« 
Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, W 


100 REP — $1.00. ROLL devel 
oped with 16 prints 25¢. Nords 9, Maywe vod, Tl 5-12 
TWO ENLARG so OR one Colored with each film 
leveloped, 2 Crosse Film Compan La Crosse, Wis 


FIVE (5x7 enlar 
N 1 


20 REPRINTS 2% 


[ARIARGRAPH REPRINTS gements 


AS 


MINNE — WILD RICE SEED Write for special 
price ompt deliver MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitken 
Minnesota x 10-6 
ATTRACT WATERFOWL! FISH! Muskrats! Plant best 
foods th —. Write Oshkosh Aquatic Farm, 2A, Osh- 
kosh, W n 10-3 
ATTRACT DUCKS! Fish! 


Game! 3 
Plant this fall Write Terrell’s, A463, 
onsin. : 


2he; ¢ nal Photors’, Summit 
DUPONT SUPERPAN 35MM for all candid cameras 25’ 
roll $1.00. Optieal Labs, Larehmont, New ‘ew York 


FOODS 
Seeds G 


Oshkosh, Wise 


“ZZ SPORTING COODS i 


NEVER BEFORE HAS the consumer bought at prices like 
dollars. We trade. 
10-2 


ours. 1%e for list that will save you 








L. Vincent, Sporting Good Aud, Mo 
SNOWSHOES—BEST HANDMADE, $8.00, Circular free. 
Anderson Snowshoes, Cumberland Ctr., Maine 11 -2 





Super Grade” 
Virgin Wool Products, 


FA | 


COMPLETE YOUR OUTFIT with Sheeley ’s ‘ 
Stockings. 
Maryland 


Sportsmen Sheeley’s 


Smithsbure 








TRAPPING 





TRAPS, SNARES, BAITS, scents, snowshoes; Pack- 

baskets. Complete trapping equipment. Lowest prices; 
quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Pur C ompany, 
Dept. K. Coopers Mills, Maine 7-6 





Learn quickly at home. TRAPPERS! SEND FOR free ilustrated prfce list of 


World Famous Kleflock Steel Animal Snares, Snare Wire, 
Snare Parts, Killer Traps, Live Traps. Kleffman Lock Snare 
Co., Dept. ““L’’ Hibbing Minn. 3 
FOXES, FOXES. 9 IN one day 7 

trap native fur bearers. Write Ed. 
Vt 





in 12 days. Ease to 
Estabrook, Pittsfield, 





BIG GAME HUNTERS—tThis year use Buck-Lure, and be 
successful. Doubles your chances. Price $1.00 per bottle, 
postpatd Buck-Lure Company Mapleton m Depot, Pa 


KILLUM TRAPS 68c DOZEN. Circular free. Grant Sport- 
goods, B51-MK, Detroit, Mich 10-3 

BUCK LURE: IMPROVES your chances. Attracts Deer, 
Overcomes human odor. The real 


article. $1. per bottle 
postpaid with instructions. E. J. Dailey, Ogdensburg, N. Y 











10-2 

TRAP FOX OR COYOTE: Bunch System gets the slyest 
Furbearer. Results or no pay. F. Q. Bunch, Welch 
Minnesota. Box O. 10-3 


; | “Si TANNING s@] 


LE pa be 4 TAN your own hides and furs. Marvelous new 

K n’’ works like magic. Write today. Or we 
will - you t make up rugs and garments. Ask for 
price list. Established 1903. Northwestern Fur Co., Dept. 
8, Omaha, Neb 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MEN WIT! ic ARS to se 
ics, repairmen, facto 














il new electric are welder to mechan- 
Wholesales $2.50. Five min- 
ute demonstration makes sales. Up to 150% profit. Trindl 


Products, 2225-BD Calumet, Chicago. 
4-6 Ss aa) 


INDIAN CURIOS 
5 INDIAN ARROWHEADS 25¢, PERFECT grooved axe 


$1.00. Free list. Tom Jevas, West Center Street, Marion, 
Ohio 




















12 ARROWHEADS, SPEARHE AD, | WAMPUM a 
09e.—Pipes Bannerstones, Flintlocks, Blunderbuss 
8,000 Bargains. Photolist 10c.—Museum, Rutland Illinois 





PREHISTORIC 
arms, Minerals, Fossils. 

horn Wisconsin 

100 GOOD ARROWHEADS $3.00. TOMAHAWK Head 5vc. 
Illustrated Catalog 5c. H. Daniel, Dardanelle, Ark. 

TWELVE PERFECT ARROWHEADS Assorted, $1.25, 
postpaid. H. Phillips, sear r Creek, Siena 

INDIAN RELICS. LIST for stamp. W. C. Chambers, Har- 

vard, Illinois. 


ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - 7 archery equipment &) 


BOWS. From the heart of the Yew 


SPECIMENS, INDIAN 
List ten cents. N 


beadwork. Old 
Carter, Elk- 











BEST ARCHERY BOWS. From the heart of the Yew "ARC ae" 
Ww. tL. 


country King Woodworking Shop, 1985 Onyx St., 
Eugene, Oregon 
ke ti 912 catblithocn s era 





ARCHERY! MOST DELIGHTFUL for 
Instruction Book 50c. Catalogue Free 


sport or huntir 
Archery-617 Sor 








State, Chicago. 

FEATHERING TOOLS $1.00. BOWS, arrows, suppli: 
H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

FOOTED HUNTING ARROW, 7i5c. Instruction, infor: 


tion, advice. Hobson, Salem, Oregon 


ig PROPERTIES FOR SAL = 
has. OR RENT ALE gerd 


AVAILABLE NOVEMBER FIRST. 





brick hor 


Lovely 
furnished, steam heat, two baths In center southe 
Georgia town, 5,000 population. Together with 1,000 ac 


land for shooting purposes, 12 miles out. 20 covies qu 
guaranteed. 28 miles south Augusta paved highway. M 
A. O. Butts, Waynesboro, Georgia. 





ACRES in grand fist 
spring water, nice stre 


SPORTSMAN’S FARM $700, 50 
& hunting section, handy town; 












fruit, 20 acres clear; 4-room log house with cellar; ideal 
cation farm, see page 30. Free bargain catalog. Strout Ag 
255-SW 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
OZARKS—10 ACRES WHITE River frontage ; unimprov 
$150, $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literatur 
Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bidg., Kansas City, Kansas 7 
ADIRONDAC ‘KS. BEST BIG GAME section. All kit 
real estate from $5 per ease. Free folders of anythi 
wanted. Chas Tyre, Corinth, N. Y. 10 








LEARN FASCINATING, PROFITABLE Profession 
Swedish Massage in great Resident School in Chicag 
Short Course. Write for Free illustrations of ass 





Technique. Low Tuition. The College of Swedish Massa 
1601 Warren Blvd Dept C1, Chicago Illinois 11 
WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM”. Start $1260—$2100 yea 
Prepare now for next examinations. Ful, particulars t« 


ing how to get appointment—free. Franklin Institut 


Dept J-51, Rochester, N 


FOREST JOBS AVAILABL E, $125-175 month. Hunt, t tral 
patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson Service, C-17 
Denver, Colo. 11 


EE 0 


HUNT ON MY private preserve 








No license required. Ever 





hunter gets an Elk or Deer. Modern stone lodge. Basil M 
Spring, Swain, is We 
WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS, songs, for immediat 
consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Publis! 
ers Ltd., Dept. 137, Toronto, Canada 





STUTTERING AND STAMMERING corrected at home 
Booklet free. Paul J. Wolfe, Box 52, Pittsburgh, Penna 
12-12 





A. P. C. PATENTING PLAN, Saves two 
stronger patent protection 
ents Corporation, Dept. 16-E, 


thirds. Ultimatel 
tooklet free. American Pat 
Washington, D. C. 11-1 


ea oe 


The Art of Hitting Vital Spots 


measuring cup. His brain is one third 
smaller. Put an eight-inch circle on the 
shoulder, with the center of the circle 
halfway up on a vertical line running 
through the center of the shoulder. 
Fashion another long, white strip, about 
four inches wide and two feet long, for 
the spine. Cut a shirt-neck pattern, and 
you are ready to go forth with the tar- 
get paraphernalia. Lean the target ani- 
mal against some sort of easel. 

Shoot a few rounds at your target at 
seventy-five yards, and see how many 
white papers you hit. Try to aim, not at 
the animal as a whole, but at some vital 
area. Most rear sights are adjustable, so 
adjust them for a known range, rather 
than try to hold high or low, right or 
left, to make up the difference. The point 
is, at least know where the gun shoots 
with whatever sight setting is used. 
When you can make a good percentage 
of hits on the standing target, you can 
rig the target on wheels so it will run 
down a wire and offer moving shots. 

Now we'll consider some actual hunt- 
ing shots, and discuss their results. 

A buck, weighing 150 pounds, was hit 
in the upper portion of the right shoul- 
der, very close to the spine. The ball 
ranged down through the lung, and out 
at the midriff. The hole of exit was 
about the diameter of a small teacup; 
the load used was .30/40 soft-point, 180- 
grain Remington. The animal was stand- 
ing below the hunter, and _ simply 
slumped to the ground dead. The side of 
the spine was considerably smashed up, 
and the right lung had a channel torn 
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(Continued from page 35) 


through it as large as a man’s forearm. 
The chest was full of blood. This com- 
bination lung-and-spine wound was in- 
stantly fatal. 

A hunter fired a .300 Savage 150-grain 
open-point Western load at. a running 
elk. As far as the animal's actions were 
concerned, it was a complete miss. The 
next two shots broke a foreleg and a 
hind leg, and the animal went down. A 
head shot, at close range, ended the mat- 
ter. Inspection revealed that the first 
shot had passed through the center of 
the chest, from side to side, missed the 
ribs on the near side, and broke a rib 
on exit. This example shows what hap- 
pens with lung shots in which the bul- 
let does not encounter enough resistance 
to expand. Lung tissue will not expand 
a bullet. 

At 200 paces, a buck was hit through 
the chest, just back of the shoulders, 
with a 150-grain bronze-point Reming- 
ton .30/06. The animal staggered five or 
six steps and dropped. Ribs were broken 
on both sides, and the exit hole measured 
three inches. This was strictly a lung 
shot, no large blood vessels being cut, 
but enough lung tissue was destroyed to 
kill the animal. 

While running downhill away from the 
hunter, a large mule buck, weighing 305 
pounds when dressed, was hit at 375 
paces. The .30/06, 180-grain open-point 
Western bullet entered the belly just in 
front of the hind legs, and ranged for- 
ward and upward, seeming to explode 
in the center of the chest. Both lungs 
were torn apart, and the animal died in- 


stantly. Another example of a successful 
lung shot. 

A small buck was running up a hill- 
side, across the valley from the hunter 
about 300 yards away. The first and sec- 
ond shots missed, the third struck clos: 
behind the right antler, and went out 
over the left eye. A 170-grain .30/30 soft 
point Winchester bullet did this job 
and did it instantly. 

Then there is the question of what 
cartridge is best for effective use on big 
game. Ever since firearms have bee! 
used, hunters have discussed and cussed 
this problem. I think the .30/40 is a good 
example of a cartridge possessing enoug! 
punch for deer, and some other larg: 
game. The same load has accounted fo! 
whole herds of elk, moose, and a lot of 
bear. There are plenty of satisfactor: 
loads, enough to satisfy the most dis 
criminating hunter, without trying t 
kill deer with .32/20’s, .25/20’s, and so o1 

I've always felt that the objections o 
those who oppose hunting because 
the suffering inflicted on game might b 
overcome if all hunters practiced ser 
sible, skillful shooting. Hunting game i 
not more cruel than fishing, and the! 
seems to be no objection to the latte 
But the murdering of an elk, or an 
other animal, by careless shooting is ot 
jectionable to any true sportsman. Th 
hunter who goes forth really to hun 
who knows the proper part of the anim 
to hit to cause instent death, who know 
the possibilities of his weapon, and po 
sesses the necessary skill to use it pro} 
erly, causes no suffering to game. 
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. + + proving that it’s smart and 


economical to “GO NEW HAVEN” 
to New England 








1. “How foolish of Marge and Bill to insist 
on driving, instead of having a leisurely 
breakfast with us...and going by train 
later. They probably started at dawn.” 


affic tie-up! 
Thank goodness we had sense enough 
to come this way. We'll be there long 
before our ‘speed demon’ friends.” 











3. “Hello, there! No, Marge and Bill are 4. “So here you are at last! Why, we've 








driving .. . They’Il be along later. But what already had luncheon and played a 

a grand trip we had! And so inexpensive! couple of sets. Take a tip from us... 

These new streamlined day coaches are ‘g0 New Haven’ next time!” ; 
| marvelous.” e A week-end gives you just so many hours. Make the most of every one! 
Don’t waste time and energy—travel the quick, easy, safe and in- 

M Art expensive way. Travel in big, cool, comfortable New Haven coaches 
| 1's SMe IN —_ —at 2¢amile! 


mt NEW HAVEN®®= 
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HOUSANDS of sportsmen have placed their faith 
in this basic principle of game restoration—“Where 
there’s food, you'll find game!” 
In one section of Illinois, sportsmen and landowners, in 
co-operation with local, state and federal agencies, have 
planted more than 400 food patches. Similar intense 
interest in better hunting is apparent everywhere. 


The planting of food patches and the restoration of 
sufficient natural cover for 
game birds and animals are 
part of the WESTERN-WIN- 
CHESTER Game Restoration 





a hunting area. 


Maen 
SuperX 


Long Range Wildfowl Load 


here There’s Food.. 
| Find Game.) 





WORLD’S CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


cr 
| WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. K-19, E. Alton, Ill. 


Please send, without charge, your booklet, UPLAND 
| GAME RESTORATION — a complete textbook of game 
management— and other instructions on how to improve 








Plan—a national program for better hunting in which 
thousands of American sportsmen have enrolled. Men 
skilled in game management and propagation have pre 
pared this plan for YOU. 

Write now for your copy of “Upland Game Restoration” 
—and other material giving specific instructions on 
HOW to apply the WESTERN-WINCHESTER plan to 
your hunting area. Act now—before Winter clearing 
and Spring burning. Mail the 
coupon below. 


Western Cartridge Company 
Dept. K-19, East Alton, Illinois 









The Uniform Uplar 
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